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HE growing divergences of opinion among the Reformed 
Churches on the subject of the Eldership, and the variety 
of practical suggestions to which these divergences lead, 
demand that we should review our present position, and 
reconsider the whole subject in the light of Holy Scripture. 
That such differences exist, there can be no doubt. In some 
churches where the institution was once in full operation, it is 
now extinct; while in others it is steadfastly maintained. 
Among those churches where the elder still survives, some 
regard him as a layman chosen merely to represent the 
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202 The New Testament Elder. 
laity in the governing body; while others regard him as « 
spiritual officer, whose office is as clearly defined as that of 
the bishop or deacon. It is obvious that any suggestion in 
regard to the discharge of his duties must be very much 
coloured by the position, which the person giving the sug- 
gestion believes is assigned to him in the New Testament. 
Every difference on the subject must ultimately be brought 
to the test, not of human opinion or ecclesiastical practice, 
but of divine revelation. Even divine institutions adminis- 
tered by men have a strong tendency, in the lapse of years, 
and amid a change of circumstances, to veer away from their 
original positions; it is by constant reference to the divine 
chart and guide that we can keep them in their place. 

Every one who has given attention to the constitution of 
the New Testament Church is of course aware that its oftice- 
bearers are divided into two grand classes, which may be 
designated the itinerant and the stationary. In the former are 
comprised the apostles and evangelists, who went out into all 
the world preaching the gospel, gathering their converts into 
little communities, and conferring on them a settled organisa- 
tion; but as they were constantly moving about, and could 
remain but a short time in one locality, it was necessary to 
provide for affording to the little communities which they had 
formed a permanent supply of Christian ordinances. This 
was done by appointing in each local congregation two classes 
of officers resident at the spot, one of whom, the elder, attended 
to the spiritual, and the other, the deacon, who attended to 
the temporal wants of the little community. It is with the 
former of these that we are at present concerned. 

The eldership is a divine institution. It has not originated 
with uninspired men ; it is not a growth of ages, but has its 
roots in the New Testament. Yet the strange thing is, that, 
like sacrifice in the old dispensation, the history of its origin 
is not recorded. In Acts xi. 50 it meets us for the first time 
as an institution already existing in the church at Jerusalem. 
Paul and Barnabas set it up in the churches which they 
planted in Asia Minor. We find it in vigorous existence at 
Ephesus. Paul left Titus behind to establish it in Crete ; and 
the Christians to whom James wrote were exhorted, in times 
of sickness, to avail themselves of the benefit of it." As we 


? Acts xiv. 23, xx. 17; Tit. i. 5; James v. 14. 
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cannot doubt that the apostles acted by divine authority in 
organising the first Christian communities, we must believe 
that every institution which they set up and approved must 
have had the authority of God. 

Elder and bishop, presbyter and pastor, are in the New 
Testament different names for the same office-bearer. No 
candid scholar now ventures to deny this fact. The elders of 
Ephesus were overseers, that is, bishops, byfappointment of 
the Holy Ghost: the elders of Crete were to possess all the 
qualifications required in bishops. When Paul enumerates 
the qualification of bishops, he passes over in silence those of 
elders, which he was not likely to do if under the one name 
both had not been included ; and Peter commands the elders 
to act as bishops by feeding the flock.1. But the New Testa- 
ment bishop or pastor is the same office-bearer who is else- 
where designated presbyter, teacher, minister. These names, 
though all pointing out the same officer, are not strictly 
synonymous, but each presents him to us in a different point 
of view. The same man might be called a presbyter or elder, 
from his age or gravity, bishop or overseer from his having 
the oversight of the people, teacher, from the great work he 
was to discharge, pastor or shepherd, from his feeding and 
tending the flock, minister or servant, because that for 
Christ’s sake he was the servant of all. 

There was a plurality of these elders in every local congre- 
gation. It was so in Jerusalem, in the churches of Asia Minor, 
in Ephesus, in Philippi, in the churches of Crete ; and it would 
have been impossible to obey the admonition of James, had 
there not been more than one of them in every congregation.? 
It is interesting to notice how this plurality shews itself often 
undesignedly in the apostolic admonitions—* Remember them 
which have the rule over you”—* Obey them that have the 
rule over yon”—“ Salute all them that have the rule over 
you”—“ Know them which labour among you and are over 
you in the Lord.” It was these elders of the local church, who, 
in their associated capacity, constituted the presbytery.* 


1 Acts'xx. 28; Tit. i. 6-9; 1 Tim. iii. 1-7; 1 Pet. v. 2. Tischendorf, 
however, in his eighth edition, omits ewizxorovvrts in the last passage, on the 
authority of § B. A K L P sustain the reading of the received text. 

2 Acts xv. 2, xiv. 23, xx. 17; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i. 5; James v, 14. 

3 Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24; 1 Thess. v. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
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The qualifications of the bishop or elder are stated im 
detail in the Epistles to Timothy and to Titus." Of the 
twenty-two distinct qualifications there enumerated, six are 
found in the Epistle to Timothy which are not in Titus, and 
seven are stated in Titus which are not in Timothy. Nine, 
however, are common to both Epistles, and from this double 
statement of them we may infer that they are of special im- 
portance. ‘These qualifications substantially are, that the elder 
must be a man of experience, consistent in moral character, 
unselfish in his aims, an example to others in temper, in life, 
and in conduct. But, over and above these moral require- 
ments, there are two others deserving of special attention. He 
must be “one that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity,” or as it is in the parallel 
passage, “having faithful children not accused of riot and 
unruly ;” and it-is added as « reason for this qualification, 
“ For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God?” Want of success in ruling 
at home was to disqualify a man from ruling in the church. 
The other special qualification was skill in teaching. A 
bishop, says Paul to Timothy, must be ddaxrixo, « apt to 
teach,” that is, fit to communicate knowledge. The same 
qualification is presented in the Epistle to Titus in different 
words, the language in the latter passage having more of a 
polemic air. “ Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort 
and to convince the gainsayers.” It is in reality the same 
qualification, only with a double aspect ; the elder must be fit 
to instruct believers on the one side, and to answer objectors 
on the other. It is noteworthy that no exception whatever 
is made; every elder must be able to rule, and also fit to 
teach. 

The two qualifications now stated are important in this 
respect, that they point to the work that the elder was to per- 
form. In absence of an apostle or other occasional visitor, the 
entire spiritual oversight of the congregation devolved upon 
the elders. The duties involved in this oversight may be 
summed up in two words, government and instruction. In the 
discharge of their duty as governors, they had to take care of 
the church, to receive its charities, to administer discipline,. 


1 1 Tim. iii, 2-7 ; Tit. 5-9. 
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and sit in council in regard to its spiritual affairs." But much 
the most important part of their duties was the instruction of 
the people. They were expressly commanded to “feed the 
church of God”—a duty which it is impossible to do in any 
other way except by communicating to its members knowledge 
and saving truth. Peter solemnly exhorts the elders to “ feed 
the flock of God, taking the oversight of it.” Rulers were over 
the flock that they might “labour” and “admonish” as well ; 
that they might pray with the sick, and watch for souls. It 
was, therefore, in the duties of ruling and teaching that the 
spiritual oversight of the church consisted ; and as no excep- 
tion whatsoever is made, we cannot but conclude that these 
two departments of work were common to all elders. 

While the main duties of all were the same, there was 
nothing in the apostolic arrangements to prevent any elder 
giving most attention to that department of the work for 
which, owing to taste or circumstances, he was best adapted. 
On the contrary, there was something to encourage it: “ As 
every man hath received the gift, so minister the same one to 
another,”—* Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering,” &c.* If every church member was bound to use his 
special gift for the good of all, much more would every member 
of the eldership be under obligation to attend to that depart- 
ment of duty, which his special gift enabled him to do better 
than others. Take half a dozen good men of superior attain- 
ments, it will be found on trial that they are variously 
endowed. One is better fitted than all the others to preach or 
to expound the scriptures, another to speak with profit to the 
sick or to the afflicted, another to interest and edify the 
young, another is possessed of more tact and experience in 
dealing with human nature, another is best* qualified to plan 
and to arrange details. In such circumstances, no elder of good 
sense, seeking the edification of the flock, would insist on 
doing, simply because he had a right to do it, that particular 
portion of duty for which he was least fitted. Even although 
he could do so if necessary, no elder would insist on instructing 


1 Act xi, 30; 1 Thess. v. 12; Acts xv. 2, 6, 22, 23; xvi. 4. 
* Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2; 1 Thess. v. 12; James v. 14; Heb, xiii. 17. 
* 1 Pet. iv. 10; Rom. xii. 6-8. : 
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the congregation in presence of one more gifted than himself, 
who was willing to speak, and who as a speaker was more 
acceptable to the people; and no teacher, however ready as a 
speaker, would insist on ruling in opposition to the advice of 
older and wiser men. Nothing is more natural than that each 
elder should follow his bent, and do most frequently the work 
that he could do best. Common sense would teach them that 
this is the way in which the church is most likely to profit ; 
but no church could be edified if every man would insist on 
doing that part of the work for which he is worst fitted. So 
it was in the New Testament Church; some ruled, others 
taught, and others attempted both. As might be expected 
some were diligent, others not so diligent in their work.' 
Endless diversities of this kind would, as a thing of course, 
shew themselves among the spiritual overseers of a congre- 
gation. The result of each attending to the special depart- 
ment for which he found that he had a special adaptation, 
was that the whole work of the ministry was better done than 
it could have been done on any other system. This enables 
us to see why it was that, while all elders were to manifest 
the same qualifications, though, of course, not in an equal 
degree, and to hold the same office, some of them gave atten- 
tion to one department without forfeiting their claim to the 
“double honour.” One who “ruled well” was worthy of 
double honour, even though he did not as a general rule take 
much to do with teaching; but if he was a laborious teacher 
no less than a successful ruler, he had special claims.? 

The elders of the congregation were entitled to remuneratioir 
for their services. The “honour” of 1 Tim. v. 17, whatever 
else it means, certainly includes substantial recompense, other- 
wise the reason which the following verse assigns for the 
mjunction is entirely out of place. It does not follow, however, 
that the apostolic elder always accepted payment; he might, 
as the apostle did, forego his claims, or the church might be 
too poor to offer it, or for some other reason he might decline 
to receive it. If an elder was a successful ruler, he not only 
had a claim, but a double claim if he chose to assert it, and 

1 1 Tim. v. 17; Rom. xii. 8. 

? The regulation of the Second Book of Discipline is quite in accordance 
with the primitive practice :—“It is not necessary that all elders be also 


teachers of the word, albeit the chief ought to be such ; and so are worthy of 
double honour.”—Ch. vi. sect. 5. 
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the claim was strengthened if he laboured in teaching as well. 
The remuneration to which he was entitled was in proportion 
to his work. The instruction of the congregation, if done as it 
ought to be done, was a laborious work ; it required higher 
talents, made heavy demands upon a man’s time, required a 
greater expenditure of means and power, and in the early ages 
danger was often incurred in its discharge. He who acts as a 
laborious teacher as well as a diligent ruler, has therefore the 
strongest claims to pecuniary reward. But the diligent ruler, 
who does not habitually teach, is entitled to “ double honour,” 
and this has led some to ask, Why reward a man for doing only 
one-half the duties of his office? The answer is found in that 
division of labour to which we have adverted. Here is how 
the case stands. A number of men are appointed to. an im- 
portant work, the government and instruction of a Christian 
community ; they divide the duties among them, giving each 
man that part of the work that he is best qualified to perform, 
and the result is that the whole work is better done than if 
each man had done a little at everything. If each has been 
diligent in his place, and if the work on this plan has been 
better done, each man is entitled to his full reward, and it is 
not fair to charge any of them with neglecting half his duty, 
simply because he has attended entirely to one department in 
order to allow his neighbour room to attend entirely to another. 
While an elder must, to some extent, be qualified for any 
department, yet the work will always be best done by every 
man doing that portion of it for which he is best qualified ; 
and if he so act, it would be wrong to charge him with neglect 
of duty, or to deprive him of his just reward. 

Apart, however, from remuneration, there are tokens of 
appreciation that no church was entitled to withhold from the 
faithful rulers and guides of their souls. The members of the 
church have it in command to “ obey” them, to “submit” to 
them, to “ remember” them, and to be followers of their faith, 
as well as to “know” and to “ esteem them very highly in: love 
for their work’s sake.”' Toa generous mind such tokens of 
appreciation are always acceptable, and if more substantial 
recompense is not accepted, there is an additional reason why 
Christians should so feel and so act to those who are over them 
in the Lord. The duties of the office are correlative. If he 

* Heb. xiii. 7, 17; 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 
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that ruleth is to “rule with diligence,” and the teacher is to 
“labour” in word and doctrine, then by the same authority, 
they who receive the benefit are bound over to adequate 
remuneration, to obedience, and esteem. 

The office of the elder is permanent in the church. The 
extraordinary spiritual gifts of the apostolic age have passed 
away. We no longer meet with the gift of miracles, the gift 
of prophecy, or the gift of tongues ; but it is not so with the 
gifts of teaching and of government, which lie at the basis of 
the elder’s office. They still are continued in the Christian 
society ; nor can we conceive of a time, while the church exists 
in its present condition, that it can afford to dispense with 
government and instruction. If the gifts that enable men to 
teach and govern are continued, and if the church needs to be 
taught and governed, why should those who possess the gifts 
not exercise them? The practice of the apostles in ordaining 
elders in every church, and the minuteness with which their 
qualifications and duties are described in Scripture, shew that 
it was not the Divine intention that the eldership should be a 
temporary institution, or vanish out of the world like the 
apostleship itself. 

Such is the Biblical idea of the eldership. The apostles, so 
far as we are informed, never left any church permanently in 
charge of an individual elder or pastor; but they themselves 
formed, or sent some of their associates to form, a bench of 
elders, and under this bench of elders they placed the congre- 
vation. The work of these officers was to instruct and to 
govern the Christian community over which they were ap- 
pointed. Asa matter of fact the responsibility was divided ; 
some ruled, some taught, some did both, as the necessities of 
the congregation or their own abilities, inclination, and oppor- 
tunities prompted. By this division of labour there was less 
risk of unpleasant interference with each other, and the church 
was better served. 


The advantages of such an arrangement in the circum- 
stances of the time are, indeed, obvious. It was well adapted 
to a community consisting of a great number of poor and 
uneducated people, and which could not command the ser- 
vices of men trained for the performance of pastoral work. 
Apostles and their assistants for a time made other leaders 
unnecessary; but they had soon to remove elsewhere in ful- 
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filment of their commission, and, ever pushing forward into 
new fields, had afterwards to content themselves with an 
occasional visit to the churches that they had been the first 
to plant. Soon also such visits would cease, as death would 
call one after another away. Each little Christian society 
required to make from within itself provision for its govern- 
ment and instruction, and to have such an organisation con- 
ferred upon it as would help to keep Christianity alive within, 
even though the first founder should return no more. How was 
this done? Modern appliances for the production of educated 
teachers are the growth of ages, and did not then exist: men 
sufficiently trained to enter at once on the work of the minis- 
try were then rarely to be found. There was no help for it 
in the circumstances, but that the most intelligent members 
of cach Christian society should be taken and set over those 
who were not so far advanced in religious knowledge as them- 
selves. The elders were therefore, without exception, taken 
out of the local congregation. The duties were, however, too 
onerous to be discharged by a single individual ; and, even if 
they were not, churches were in general too poor to remunerate 
him for his whole time. To obviate this difficulty, a number 
were chosen, and these divided the duties among them. The 
division of labour lightened the duty of each, and secured that 
the whole work should be better done. The result of every 
man doing what he could do best, was that each church 
enjoyed the advantage of the best teaching that its member- 
ship could afford: that if by the calls of business, or by sick- 
ness, or by death, the most prominent elder was called away, 
there were others in training fit to take his place and to 
instruct the people; and that in no case, short of some 
calamity that would deprive them of all their eldership at a 
stroke, could any church be left entirely without govern- 
ment and guidance. Certainly no better system could have 
been adopted for the instruction of a society of poor people, 
knowing a little Christianity, and anxious to know more, but 
who in their circumstances could not enjoy permanently the 
advantage of trained teachers.’ 

'It is interesting to notice how John Knox, at an early stage of the 
Scottish Reformation, devised a similar expedient for instructing the people 
when ministers of the gospel could not be had :—-‘‘ As there were no minis- 


ters among them, they continued for some time to be deprived of the dispen- 
sation of the sacraments ; but certain intelligent and pious men of their number 
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It is manifest from the circumstances of the apostolic age, 
that few, if any, of the elders of the local churches could have 
been educated men. Of the apostles themselves, perhaps 
Paul alone was entitled to be so regarded; but the personal 
instructions of the Lord during his earthly life, and the pos- 
session of supernatural powers prepared the others for their 
work. The elders of the first churches, however, did not 
possess these advantages. It was the first converts, the most 
intelligent and experienced Christians of the congregation, 
who were appointed to teach the others, and that, in some 
instances, as in the case of Acts xiv. 23, when they them- 
selves had been but a short time under Christian instruction. 
The first pastors of the churches were all untrained men, but 
this did not disqualify them from office, nor, when appointed, 
from doing all that pastors and bishops ought to do. This is 
in accordance with the well-known statement of Clement of 
Rome, in which, referring to the apostles, he says: “Thus 
preaching through countries and cities, they appointed the 
first-fruits [of their labours], having first proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons of those who should after- 
wards believe.”' This statement is valuable, not only as shew- 
ing the material from which the office-bearers were taken, but 
as proving that in the time of Clement—the oldest uninspired 
Christian writer—all the local office-bearers were included in 
two classes, the bishops and deacons. 

It is a matter of history that the state of things, which 
entrusted the: spiritual oversight of the congregation to a 
number of elders of equal rank and authority, did not last for 
any considerable time. The eldership of each congregation 
had to meet for counsel, and must have a president or chair- 
man in their meetings. So soon as one of the elders, whether 
from age, talent, or the “double honour” to which superior 
labour is entitled, came to be recognised as permanent presi- 
dent in meetings of his brethren, it was impossible to keep 
the idea from spreading that the president was of a rank 
superior to the other elders. <A difference in rank and in 
duty requires, of course, a difference in name in order to 
express it. The name bishop, originally common to all, 
were chosen to read the Scriptures, exhort, and offer up prayers in their 


assemblies.” —M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, Period v. 
! First Epistle to the Corinthians. Chap. xlii. 
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became the appropriated designation of that presbyter who 
was the stated president at meetings of the eldership; and 
the name elder became limited to those over whom he pre- 
sided. So early as the end of the second century, the notion 
had become common that the bishop was superior to the 
presbyter. It is these facts which justify the statement of 
Ambrose, who makes it the main distinction of the bishop 
even in the fourth century, that he was “first among the 
presbyters.”' The notion of a difference in rank led gradually 
to a difference in duty, and it came to be believed that the 
other elders were officially inferior to him, and that various 
functions, which from ancient times they had discharged by 
right of office, were now performed by his delegation and 
authority. When the bishop or presiding presbyter, in the 
third and fourth centuries, assigned a congregation or section 
of the original church to each of his presbyters, which he 
could the more easily do, as the right of teaching belonged to 
all of them, he became at once a full-blown prelate. The 
parish priest, with his bishop over him, is the ecclesiastical 
descendant of the ancient elder; but the descendant is no 
more like his ecclesiastical ancestor than the sacrifice of the 
mass, accompanied with sound of bell and smoke of incense, 
is like that simple ordinance which Christ instituted in the 
upper room on the night of his betrayal. The seniores plebis, 
with whom Cyprian and the third century bishops consulted, 
and in whom our Presbyterian fathers delighted to trace the 
relics of the ruling elder, were in reality wise and influential 
Christians, laymen, not clergy, who, at a time when Judaizing 
tendencies were abroad, and when the bishop, the presbyters, 
and the deacons were supposed to correspond to the high priest, 
the priests and the Levites of the old dispensation, were 
sometimes taken into counsel by the bishops, after the fashion 
that Moses was accustomed to consult with the elders of Israel. 
In short, the superiority of the bishop to the presbyter, which, 
however unauthorised by the New Testament, had grown into 
fact in the third century, was the first step to that hierarchical 
system which finally culminated in the Papacy. If the pres- 

1 “Uterque enim sacerdos est, sed episcopus primus est ; ut omnis episco- 
pus presbyter sit, non tamen omnis presbyter episcopus ; hic enim episcopus 
est, qui inter presbyteros primus est.”—Comment. in 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

2 Gillespie’s Assertion, chap. x.; Vindication of Preshyterial Government, 
p. 45; Divine Right of Church Government, p. 169. 
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byters of a city required to be governed by a bishop, the 
bishops of a province equally needed an archbishop, arch- 
bishops needed a patriarch, and the patriarchs needed a pope. 

At the Reformation, when men awoke from the long sleep of 
the Middle Ages to the consciousness of religious life, there 
was a desire to return to apostolic precedent, and an attempt 
was made to restore the eldership to the Christian congrega- 
tion. Among the Waldenses, the institution had existed from 
time immemorial: Huss and the Bohemian Churches followed 
in the fifteenth century ; and afterwards, Geneva, France, and 
Scotland. In each city or church there was instituted a board 
of elders, whose duty was to assist ministers in the government 
of the church. The early Independents, no less than the 
Presbyterians, revived the eldership;' but among the latter 
only does it still remain. Still there has been a failure on all 
sides alike to reproduce the apostolic elder, and to put all 
members of the presbytery on that footing of official equality 
on which they stood in the New Testament age. The modern 
elder sits in the congregational presbytery, assists in the 
government of the society, and is represented in the superior 
courts ; but he does not preach and ordain and administer the 
sacraments. The consequence is that a very wide difference 
exists between the first elder of the congregation and the 
others; the former rules and teaches; the latter rules, but 
‘loes not venture to speak from the pulpit, to lay on hands, to 
baptise, or to break bread. This difference in duty is so 
marked as to demand a difference in name, so that in our 
ordinary discourse the teaching elder is known as the minister’, 
and the others, to the exclusion of the minister, are usually 
designated the elders. 

The apostolic eldership is thus the difficulty of every 
existing system of church government. The difficulty of 
prelacy is, that every one of these primitive elders in the con- 
gregation was a bishop. The difficulty of Independency is, 
that there was a plurality of pastors in every church. The 
difficulty of Presbytery is, that the majority of the elders are 
forbidden to do’ what it is admitted the minister or first elder 

See Robinson’s Just and Necessary Apology, ch. iv.; Broadmead Records, 
pp. 43, 51, 60, 185 ; Owen’s Gospel Church, ch. vii. 

> **Unto the pastors only appertains the administration of the sacraments, 


in like manner as the administration of the Word.”—Second Book of 
Discipline, ch. iv. ** Every minister of the Word is to be ordained by im- 
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has a perfect right to do in the congregation, and what was in 
the apostolic age competent to every elder. The contrariety 
between the position of the elder in ancient times, and that of 
his modern namesake, is so marked that various attempts 
have been made, with more or less success, to account for and 
to justify it, and in this way has arisen what has been called 
THEORIES OF THE ELDERSHIP. 


The First and oldest of these theories admits that there is a 
broad official distinction between the minister and ruling elder, 
and claims for it direct Scriptural authority. It asserts that 
the New Testament recognises one order only, but adds, that 
in this order there are two degrees or classes, the pastoral elder, 
whose office is to teach and to rule, and the ruling elder, whose 
office is to rule, but not to preach the Gospel, nor to administer 
baptism and the supper, nor to ordain office-bearers. In support 
of this official distinction between the first elders, it is usual 
to claim the authority of 1 Tim. v. 17, from which it is evident, 
as every candid man must admit, that there were some of the 
apostolic elders who ruled, and yet did not labour in word and 
iloctrine. This theory is supported by the great names of Calvin 
and Gillespie, as well as by many other Presbyterian writers. 

But to this view of the case there are very serious objections 
which we cannot afford to overlook. 1. The first of these is 
that there is no passage in Scripture except one, that even 
seems to indicate any distinction between teaching and ruling 
elders; if such a distinction really existed, it is strange 
that it crops up in no part of the New Testament except this 
solitary passage. Some indeed quote Rom. xii. 8, and 1 Cor. 
xii. 28 ; but these passages imply merely that there were some 
who exercised government in the church—a fact common to 
all the theories, and denied by nobody ; but they do not touch 
the point in question—they do not shew that there were in 
the church men who had authority to rule, but no authority to 
teach. 2. It is not by any means certain that in the passage 
cited, the apostle meant to sanction any official distinction 
position of hands and prayer, with fasting, by those preachiny presbyters to 
whom it doth belong.” — Westminster Form of Church Government. ‘* Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord ; neither of which may be dispensed by any but by 
a minister of the Word lawfully ordained.”—-West. Confession, ch. xxvii. 4. 


‘*In short, the elder is to speak nothing to the church from the pulpit.”— 


Pardovan i. Ws 9. 
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among the elders. His words prove indeed that some took 
part in one department of the work only, as a division of 
labour necessarily required, but there is nothing in the 
language used to indicate that an elder had no right to take 
part in any other department of the work if he pleased. His 
words rather seem to imply that if an elder wrought in both 
departments of the work, and did well in both, he was specially 
deserving of double honour.’ 3. To limit one class of elders 
to government, and to deny their right to give public instruc- 
tion, is inconsistent with the qualification, “apt to teach.” 
Why are all, without exception, required to be fit to teach, or 
“skilled in teaching,” if the great majority are, by virtue of 
their office, forbidden to teach from the moment that they are 
xppointed ? 4. The notion that some elders are authorised to 
rule, but forbidden to preach, is inconsistent with the well- 
established fact that bishop and presbyter are different names 
for the same office-bearer. All admit that the apostolic bishop 
had a right to preach, to administer the sacraments, and to 
ordain—no instance is known to the contrary ; but if elder 
and bishop be identical, the elder must have an equal right. 
5. Duties are assigned to elders, without the slightest intima- 
tion that these duties were intended for one class and not for 
the other. When Paul commands the elders of Ephesus to 
“feed the church of God,” he never intimates that there was 
any exception, and that some of them were not to take part in 
the instruction of the church. When Peter exhorts the elders 
to “ feed the flock of God,” does he hint that some of the elders 
were forbidden to do such a thing? Why does he press this 
duty on all elders, if in case of some of them it was forbidden 
to do it? Why does he exhort all, if he does not wish all to 
take his advice? Let any man consider how this injunction, 
udressed to all elders, can be carried out by all, if one class 
of them is interdicted from teaching or preaching. In what 
other way was it possible for an elder to feed the flock ? 6. Had 
any such official distinction existed in the apostolic age, it 
would have required a distinct nomenclature to express it in 


' Dr Campbell (7'heory, p. 31) quotes Vitringa as taking this view :— 
* Paul, therefore, does not_in this place refuse to any presbyters the right of 
teaching. He merely supposes that some do not teach. He wishes, however, 
that all should teach ; nay, he stimulates and exhorts all to do so, when he 
(leclares those who teach specially worthy of double honour.” The quotation 
is taken from B. II. Ch. iii. Ed. of 1696, p. 493. 
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order to prevent confusion. When the president of the con- 
gregational presbytery came towards the end of the second 
century to have duties different from ‘those of his colleagues, 
the new distinction required a new name; he was called the 
bishop, and they were called presbyters. The obvious distinc- 
tion that exists in the duties of the members of the Session of 
a Presbyterian congregation, requires that one shall be called 
the minister, and the others the elders. But those charged 
with the oversight of a local church in the apostolic age were 
called indiscriminately elders, pastors, bishops, teachers, pres- 
byters, ministers. We infer, therefore, that as there was no 
alistinction in the names, there could have been no distine- 
tion in the duties. If under one general name we class 
individuals who have entirely different duties to perform, the 
penalty of such impropriety is that no man can know from 
our language when we mean the one class and when we mean 
the other. Presbyterian writers have often had to complain 
of the absurd epithet, Lay elder,’ yet by making two classes of 
elders we have given occasion for some such name. In order to 
be understood, we are ourselves obliged for distinction sake 
to call the officer in question the ruling elder; but the 
term is not very precise, inasmuch as the minister is a ruling 
elder also. 7. Lastly, there is the general consideration alluded 
to already, that in the apostolic age it is to those who 
governed that the work of instruction is also committed ; it was 
those who “ ruled over” the members, that “spoke to them the 
word of God,” and “ watched for their souls ;’ it was the same 
persons who were “over them in the Lord,” that “laboured 
among them” and “admonished” them. For these reasons 
we conclude that, although as a matter of fact some of the 
apostolic elders did not teach, nevertheless the apostle did not 
inean to draw any official distinction between two different 
classes in the one order. ; 
This theory accounts in some degree for the limitations of 


' «Some reproachfully, and others ignorantly, call them lay elders.” — 
Gillespie, Assertion, Part 1. Ch. i. ‘* The name%offlay elder was affixed to 
this officer by way of reproach and scorn.” — Vindication of the Pres. Gov., p. 30. 
‘* Presbyterians wholly repudiate the title ‘lay elders,’ which is sometimes 
most improperly applied to the officers in} question.”—Crawford’s Presby- 
tcrianism Defended, App. B. 

* See this whole matter discussed, and, as I think, proved conclusively in 
Vitringa, De Syn. ii, 2 and 3. 
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duty imposed by our standards on the ruling elder; for there 
can be no doubt that most of those who drew them up had the 
notion, derived most probably from Calvin, that the Scripture 
makes some sort of official distinction between two classes of 
elders. But to us it seems clear that the whole theory rests 
on a misconception of the force of the passage, 1 Tim. v. 17, 
and therefore cannot be any real justification for the difference 
that actually exists between the ruling elder and the minister. 


The Seconp theory, designed to account for and to justify 
the present position of the elder, asserts that the modern ruling 
elder is not, and is not designed to be, the elder of the New 
Testament, and asserts that it is a sort of misnomer to call 
him by the name; he is a mere layman, chosen to represent 
the laity in church courts, and has no other duties than 
simply to assist ministers in governing the church. It asserts 
that, “Ruling elders are properly the representatives of the 
people, chosen by them for the purpose of exercising govern- 
ment and discipline, in conjunction with pastors or ministers.’”! 
This theory has lately been put forward in this country by 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen, who quotes in its favour the 
respectable names of Wodrow the historian, Dr George Camp- 

‘bell of Aberdeen, and Dr Hill of St Andrews. How many 
human authorities can be quoted in support of an opinion, the 
truth of which must stand or fall by the Word of God, is a 
matter of very minor consequence indeed ; it may be remarked, 
however, that although Wodrow’s leanings are to this opinion, 
he admits that he “never rightly digested anything upon this 
head,” and as he is not therefore in a position to give anything 
but first thoughts, it is scarcely fair to appeal to him as an 
authority on the subject. On this theory we take leave to 
remark :— 

1. It takes from the elder all spiritual duties whatever. He 
may visit and pray with the sick, or conduct a prayer-meeting, 
or teach in a Sabbath school, but he does so, not as a church 
officer, but only as a private Christian. All that devolves on 
lim is to express the mind of the people in Presbytery, Synod, 
or Assembly. There is no necessity for such a man being 
“apt to teach ;” teaching is not his business. It would be out 


1 American ‘* Forim of Government of the Presbyterian Church,” ch. v. 
* Wodrow Correspondence, vol. i. Letter 59. 
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of place for an apostle to tell such an elder to “feed the 
flock ;” with feeding the flock he has nothing to do. Such a 
man is not made “an overseer by the Holy Ghost;” he is 
merely chosen by the people to represent the people. Church 
rulers in the apostolic age “spoke the Word of God,” laboured 
among the people, “admonished them,” and “watched for 
souls;” but all that this man has to do is to give expressioh 
to the popular mind, and counsel pastors in the management 
of church affairs. See the awkward position in which this 
places any man chosen to the office. He is called by the 
name “elder,” but finds from Scripture that the elder has 
duties which it is not his business to perform as a mere re- 
presentative of the people: he finds from the Scripture that 
an elder must be “apt to teach,” but he requires no such 
qualification—instead of giving instructions, it would be more 
becoming in him to take instruction from those whom it is 
his office to represent; he is called upon to rule, and yet 
expected by those who know the Scriptures, to do something 
more than rule; he is authorised by the Bible to “feed the 
flock,” and yet chosen by the people to do something very 
different. Ifa man is chosen merely to represent the people, 
it is absurd to give him any other name than that of a repre- 
sentative of the people. He has no right to the name of elder. 

2. On this theory, he is nothing but a layman. This 
is admitted by its advocates. The distinction between 
clergy and laity is not made in the Scriptures; the only 
distinction there, is that between the office-bearers of the 
church and the private members. Still the name is con- 
venient, in order to express the difference between the 
official and non-official members of the Christian society. 
The representative of the laity is, of course, only a mere 
layman. The original constitution of the Church gives 
him no standing ground as a church-officer. But elders are 
not laymen, the only ground for calling them by the name is 
that most of them are engaged in secular pursuits; but if 
following a trade were enough to disqualify for a clergyman, 
Peter and Paul might have difficulty in sustaining their 
claims. The elder is, by divine institution, an office-bearer in 
the church, ordained to office, duly appointed to the discharge 
of spiritual functions, and in so doing, acting by authority of 

VOL, XXII.—NO, LXXXIV. B 
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the Holy Spirit; a position that it might be difficult to 
substantiate on behalf of some who pass for clerics. The 
Scriptural elder is not a layman; the eldership is as much 
a spiritual function as the apostleship itself. 

3. If the theory be true, there is no necessity for ordination. 
Every one recognises the propriety of a spiritual functionary 
being set apart to office by fasting, prayer, and laying on of 
hands; but there would be no more propriety in ordaining ‘a 
layman chosen to represent laymen in church courts, than 
there would be in ordaining a Member of Parliament, a State 
Senator, or a Town Councillor. 

4. If the elder is properly the representative of the people, 
it is quite plain that he cannot, and ought not to be, a 
permanent officer. He must constantly return to the congre- 
gation to have his authority renewed; for he who represents 
the popular sentiment to-day, may not do it next year. Quite 
in consistency with this theory is the regulation of the 
American General Assembly of 1872, to the effect that elders 
may be chosen in churches for stated times, at the end of 
which they either go out of office entirely, or go back to the 
people for re-election. This is reverting to the crude and 
imperfect form of the Presbyterianism presented in the First 
Book of Discipline, which made the election of elders annual,' 
and would open a door for the popular demand for a more 
adequate popular representation. There is, in fact, no end to 
the inconvenient consequences of a false theory. 

5. A functionary, chosen only to represent the people in 
church courts, is unknown to the New Testament. In the 
divine charter of our constitution he has neither standing nor 
name. No such duty is ever assigned in Scripture to the 
apostolic elder; all he had to do was to perform the duties 
of governing and teaching the church in conformity to the 
rules of the Divine Word, and as seemed best-for the edification 
of the members, without troubling himself about representing 
any one. He represented the opinion of the people exactly as 
a bishop, pastor, or apostle did, but no farther; his business 
was much more to educate and guide popular opinion than to 
give it voice. But aman merely chosen to represent the con- 
gregation in the governing body, who or what is he? Scrip- 
ture knows no such man. It mentions bishops and deacons, 


1 See Chap. vii. 
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but never representative rulers. It assigns them no duties; 
it prescribes for them no qualifications; it gives them no 
name. Principal Campbell calls this officer the “ lay ruler,” the 
“lay councillor,” the “lay assessor in church government;” 
a very proper name for the functionary whom he describes, 
but neither office nor name is to be found in the Bible. 

6. The introduction into the church constitution of an 
official who can plead no warrant for his office from the 
Scripture, opens a wide door for the creation of other offices, 
as expediency may suggest or human wisdom determine. It 
is hard to see on what principle, if we admit a “lay councillor,” 
we could object to an acolyth. If human wisdom is at liberty 
to introduce a “lay assessor,” on what principle could we object 
to the “ Court of Arches” being introduced into our ecclesiasti- 
cal system? And where is all this to end? Could any 
principle be devised more certain to turn a divine system into 
ahuman? Is not Popery the result of the fact, that man for 
ages has been always attempting to improve upon the Divine ? 
Is not the aggregate of these so-called improvements the 
incubus now pressing upon Christendom ? 

7. The passages quoted in favour of a “lay assessor” in 
church government are Acts xv. 23, and xi. 12,—passages 
which of themselves indicate how little foundation the theory 
has in the Bible. It is evident that in the apostolic council, 
the elders did not represent “the brethren,” for the brethren 
were themselves present. The private members were not 
represented on the occasion, for they were present in mass. 
That they were present at the deliberations, and concurred in 
the finding, is all that the record indicates'; it is not in 
evidence that they sat as constituent members of the council. 
But if they did, this proves that the laity possess the right of 
taking part asa body in ecclesiastical deliberations ; it supplies 
no reason for granting them a bare representation. On the 
other hand, if the laity were present only as auditors, and if 
the deliberations of the apostles and elders were conducted in 
their hearing, which we are persuaded was the case, why 
should any one claim for them a higher privilege now? We 

1 The passage, Acts xv. 23, is quoted as shewing that the “brethren” 
joined in the apostolic letter. There is no evidence of this outside the 
English version. The xa) é is omitted by A BC D and &, so that the true 


reading is, ‘‘ The apostles and elders—brethren,” or as given in Dean Alford’s 
revision—‘‘ The apostles and brethren, which are elders.” 
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may admit that “leading men among the brethren” were sent 
to carry the apostolic letter to Antioch, and that certain breth- 
ren accompanied Peter when he went from Joppa to Cesarea 
to preach the gospel to Cornelius ; but how either fact proves 
that the laity are entitled to have themselves represented by 
laymen in church courts, we confess it is beyond our power to 
see. It is in vain to appeal to Rom. xii. 8 and 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
for as has been shewn, all stated in these passages squares with 
either theory. From these considerations it is manifest that 
the idea of a “lay councillor,” who is not an elder, taking part 
with elders in the government of the church, is an idea entirely 
foreign to the Scriptures. 

8. The New Testament elder is not the representative of the 
people. The theory of civil government existing in Britain 
and America is based on a system of popular representation, 
and nothing is more natural than for people to imagine that 
some such idea ought to be carried out in the government of 
the church. If the constitution of the church were a mere 
human construction, which could be altered or repaired at 
pleasure, no doubt we could have representation, or anything 
else we pleased. But if the church is a society, constituted on 
certain principles that are prescribed by its Founder, what we 
have to do is not to set about improving these principles, but 
to ascertain what they are, and to adapt ourselves to them as 
best we can. In studying the constitution of the New 
Testament church, we have not to devise what ought to be, 
but to study what is. In that constitution there is no doubt 
a virtual representation, in so far as the administrative authority 
is in the hands of a few who are chosen by the many ; but there 
is no representation in the sense that bishop or deacon, or any 
body, is appointed to express the popular opinion. The plain 
truth is that no office-bearer in the church has a right to do 
anything except what by the Divine constitution, contained in 
the written charter, which is the Word of God, it can be shewn 
that he is authorised to do. It is written there that the elder 
is to rule and to teach in the church; it is not written there 
that he is to represent the people. The people choose him, 
not to represent them, but to discharge the duties which God 
appoints him to do. In the exercise of the office to which he 
is appointed under the Divine charter of the Christian society, 
he sits in the assemblies of his brethren, and does all that is 
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necessary in order to enable him to govern ; but he does that 
by right of office, not in consequence of representing any one. 
He is not to make himself “a lord over God’s heritage,” but 
to govern in accordance with the Word of God, and to act as 
is best for the spiritual good of the people ; but to express the 
opinions of the multitude, or to obey their instructions in the 
discharge of the obligations that God lays upon him, he has 
no authority whatever. Such a notion would degrade the 
apostolic elder to the level of a church-warden. 

This theory is suggested by the undeniable fact of the differ- 
ence between the New Testament elder and his modern name- 
sake ; but it assumes that the modern functionary does all that 
he ought to do, and it attempts to find for him as such a position 
in the New Testament. It looks at the constitution of the 
Apostolic Church through the mist of the present order of 
things ; from what now exists, it argues as to what was in the 
New Testament age ; and because many persons called elders 
now go to presbytery or synod merely to represent the people, 
and imagine that in doing so they are fulfilling all their func- 
tions, this theory goes to Scripture, and vainly endeavours to 


find authority for such a notion in the apostolic age. 


The THIRD, and as we believe the only true theory, does 
not attempt to justify the difference between the modern 
elder and his ancient prototype; it accounts for the difference, 
and throws out suggestions for its reduction, if not for its 
removal. Calvin would say that the ruling elder is a true 
copy of the apostolic original. Principal Campbell and our 
American friends would say, he is not, and does not profess to 
be a copy; he is only a “ lay assessor,” or something of that 
sort. We say, he is intended for a copy, but is manifestly an 
incomplete copy, requiring to be retouched in onder to become 
like the original. 

The difference in question is mainly owing to three things : 
a change of circumstances, a popular sentiment, and an eccle- 
siastical enactment. The first of these is inevitable, the 
second erroneous, and the third unnecessary ; but all have 
operated in one direction, to make a difference between the 
existing elder and the elder of the apostolic age. 

The entire change of circumstances under which the Re- 
formed Churches found themselves, when they had parted 
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company with Rome, prevented the possibility of a return to 
the exact state of things which prevailed in the first century. 
This change of circumstances was in some degree produced by 
the total withdrawal of those supernatural gifts which the 
Apostles could confer upon their converts, and which enabled 
those on whom they were conferred to assume the position of 
teachers in case they were called thereto, as well as by that 
higher average intelligence among church members in the six- 
teenth century, which was the natural effect of the rise of the 
universities, the discovery of the art of printing, the circulation 
of books, the diffusion of knowledge, and the stimulus given to 
the popular mind by such a religious revolution as the Refor- 
mation itself. To meet this higher state of intelligence, it 
became necessary to provide the populace with instructions of 
a higher type. It was found to be essential to the edification 
of the people that each congregation should have among its 
elders at least one man, who, by education, training, and a life 
devoted to the study of the Scriptures, should be qualified as 
a public instructor; and as it could not reasonably be expected 
that any man would undertake the labour and expense of 
passing through this long course of training without the 
assurance that, when it was finished, the congregation which 
he taught should charge itself with his entire support, this 
resulted in a state of things entirely different from what 
existed in the apostolic age. The one elder who, by the force 
of circumstances, is obliged to pass through a process of pre- 
paration to fit himself for his work, finds himself in a position 
different from the other elders; he has been subjected to a 
long course of intellectual and moral training; he adopts the 
pastoral work as the business and pleasure of his life ; he is 
better able to make the administration of ordinances profitable 
to the people than any untrained man can be. The conse- 
quence is, that the whole labour of giving public instruction 
is by general consent devolved upon him, and as a matter of 
course the remuneration is in proportion, and by way of dis- 
tinction he is designated the minister or pastor. The other 
elders, by right of office, are his equals, but never having 
received his trainmg, and therefore not being so well qualified 
for the work of public instruction, devolve that duty wholly on 
the minister, because they are of opinion that from making 
instruction the work of his life, he is best qualified to edify the 
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church ; and each of them, in proportion to the grace given 
him, devotes what time he can withdraw conveniently from 
secular avocations to assist the trained elder or minister, not 
to preach, but to govern the society, and to administer its 
spiritual affairs. What then in reality has occurred? The 
ordinary elders have not fallen so far below the position of the 
apostolic elders, who were all untrained men, as the minister, - 
owing to training, labour, and the “double honour” which 
labour implies, has risen above it. The educated elder under- 
takes the whole work, and usually receives the whole remunera- 
tion. There is not now the same necessity for ordinary elders 
to preach, because each congregation now commands the 
service of a trained elder, who usually can from his training 
preach better and with more acceptance. It is not therefore so 
necessary for them to improve their gift for public instruction, 
because the supply of ordinances can never devolve upon them 
now except by the rarest chance, and that only for a time; 
and the stated preacher and instructor of the congregation 
is not selected out of their number. They, in consequence, 
turn to the other department of the work, and give their 
attention to the government of the society, a sphere in which 
each of them can make himself useful. Owing to a change 
of circumstances, which can no more be altered than the earth 
can be stopped ‘in its orbit, the concentration of training, of 
labour, and of remuneration upon one of the elders has elevated 
him above his colleagues, and compelled them to give their 
main strength to the department of ruling the church. This is 
the chief cause of the difference that appears to exist between 
the minister and elder, which difference, when the cause of it 
is thoroughly understood, is in no way discreditable to either. 
Popular prejudice is another obstacle in the way of the 
ordinary elder doing all that the apostolic elder did, and that 
the minister still continues to do. The popular sentiment 
would now be offended if one of the ruling elders should 
venture to speak from the pulpit, or to lay on hands, or to 
preside at the administration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
strange thing is, that there is no feeling as if a sacred spot 
was desecrated when the pulpit is taken by a probationer, who 
is not a church-officer of any grade, but merely a layman on 
trial for the ministry. A layman, therefore, may preach, but 
if it were known that a layman administered baptism, the 
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sensitiveness of the Christian community would receive 
another shock; though the fact, that while the apostle Paul 
preached constantly himself, he devolved the duty of baptising 
for the most part on others, proves that the administration of 
sacraments, however important, was little in his estimation 
compared with the proclamation of the tidings of salvation. 
The popular prejudice against ordination and the administra- 
tion of sacraments, by any except a minister, arises partly from 
the fact that people have rarely seen such acts performed by 
any others, and partly from a vague notion, that in such rites 
there is a mysterious undefinable something inherent, and 
that there is a sacerdotal character attached to the minister 
which does not belong to the ordinary elder. But whatever 
its origin, the prejudice rests on no scriptural or rational basis 
whatever. The elder is in everything, except in training and 
the consequences of training, the very same asa minister. The 
only thing that makes it proper for a minister rather than an 
elder to preach and to administer the sacraments, is, that owing 
to his education and professional studies, he is better able to 
make these ordinances edifying to the congregation. 
Ecclesiastical enactment lends its influence to perpetuate 


the difference. The ruling elder is interdicted from speaking 
to the people from the pulpit, from laying on hands in ordina- 
tion, and from administering baptism and the Lord’s Supper.? 
The language of the Westminster Confession, that neither 


“ 


baptism nor the Lord’s Supper “may be dispensed by any 
but a minister of the Word lawfully ordained,” is perhaps 
capable of an interpretation in harmony with our opinions, and 
one which would not degrade the elder of his rights as an 
apostolic officer; but it is quite certain that the design of its 
authors was different, and that they intended to exclude the 
ruling elder, if indeed they acknowledged such an officer’ 
from the right of administering the sacraments. The reason 
of the regulation was praiseworthy enough ; it could not have 
been their design to elevate the ministry at the expense of the 
eldership: it was rather that they, or at least the majority 


11 Cor. i. 14; ix. 16. 

2 See Pardovan I. vii. land 9; Westminster Form of Government, Doctrine 
of Ordination, 4; and Confession of Faith, xvii. 4. 

3 Notice how they speak of him so guardedly in the chapter, ‘‘Other 
Church Governors,” in Form of Government. Gillespie proposed in the 
Assembly to call these Governors ruling elders, but the motion did not carry. 
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of them, did not rightly understand the true position and 
functions of the Christian eldership ; they desired to make 
the administration of all the ordinances as profitable to the 
congregation as it was possible to do; and perhaps they were 
not entirely free themselves from the prejudice that supposes 
the minister to be invested to some extent with a priestly 
character—a relic of Romish sentiment which has not even yet 
died entirely out of the Reformed churches. 

The reasons now stated account sufficiently for the double 
fact that the modern elders do not, to the full extent, exercise 
the rights possessed by those of the apostolic age, and that 
between the first elder or minister, and his colleagues in the 
eldership, there is a greater difference now than existed in the 
lifetime of the apostles, To remove this difference to some 
extent is possible, and so far as it is possible it ought to be 
removed. The ecclesiastical enactment most certainly ought 
never to have been made. It is an instance of the over- 
legislation, prompted by the best intentions, which usually does 
not compensate by its advantages for the inconvenience which 
it occasions. The design was good, namely, to keep unqualified 
persons from administering the most important ordinances of 
religion, but the effect in practice is to curtail by statute the 
rights and functions of an office-bearer of the church, who has 
his position and duties assigned to him in the Word of God. 
Good might result if this ecclesiastical enactment were 
allowed to drop into disuse meanwhile; the expediency of 
omitting it must come up for consideration when the revision 
of our standards can be attempted with advantage. No 
possible harm could result from allowing a ruling elder to join 
in the act of ordination; nay, it would remove a glaring 
anomaly in our practice, namely, our saying that “ordination 
is the act of a presbytery,” and then refusing to allow one-half 
of the members of presbytery to perform the act which belongs 
to them all. It is worse than an anomaly that the elders of a 
congregation are not permitted to lay on hands in ordaining a 
brother to act along with them in the same session or con- 
gregational presbytery.' No harm can result when the ruling 

1 Voetius says, ‘‘ Nullo Scripture apice probabitur, nefas esse, si seniores in 
confirmatione ministri una manus imponant ”—‘‘It cannot be proved by a 
single fragment of Scripture that it is wrong if elders, in the ordination of a 
minister, should join in the imposition of hands.”—Polit. Eccles. 

Dr Miller thought it the plainest dictate of common sense that elders should 
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elder executes his commission to “feed the church,” by 
teaching the young in the Sabbath-school, conducting the 
prayer-meeting, preaching to the people of his district, or even 
in the public congregation, when the services of a minister 
cannot be obtained. The apostles of error teach over the 
country, and preach without stint or limit ; why muzzle those 
who know the truth, and in whose character and doctrinal 
soundness we have confidence, if it be found that they have 
time and inclination to devote themselves in some degree to 
that department of spiritual work? We need not be the least 
afraid of them preaching too much; the fact is, that the more 
they preach, it is all the better. Let any one consider what 
the local preacher and class-leader has done for Methodism, 
and say whether it would not be an advantage if every Pres- 
byterian elder would act as a preacher and guide to the people 
in his own district. As to the administration of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, we ought to divest ourselves of the last 
relic of that old sacramental theory, that the ordinances lose 
all their influence if not dispensed by the hands of a minister, 
_and admit the fact, that there is no reason why they should 
be administered by the pastoral elder rather than the ruling 
elder, except that the former is usually best qualified, when 
administering the rite, to edify the people at the same time. 
What mystery is there about these symbolic institutions, that we 
should believe them to be more efficacious when administered by 
one of the elders rather than by another? Is such a notion 
consistent with our own doctrine, that “the sacraments become 
effectual means of salvation, not from any virtue in them or 
in him that doth administer them”? Are we to perpetuate 
the absurdity that no spiritual good is conveyed by a sacrament, 
except it is dispensed by the one among the elders who is 
better educated than his brethren? Education certainly has 
its advantages; but we make too much of education if we 
suppose that the want of it in a church-officer deprives of its 
validity the ordinance of Christ. 

Besides, such legislation was unnecessary even for the object 
which its authors had in view. Had matters been let alone, 
the practice of the apostolic age, in regard to the eldership, 


be ordained in the congregation with the laying on of “the hands of the 


Farochial Presbytery.” See Southern Presbyterian Review for Jan. 1861, p. 
805. 
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would have become general without any special enactment ; 
the elders endowed with the best gifts for preaching would 
have preached, and those best able to rule would have ruled, 
and some would have done both; and thus the church would 
have enjoyed the best gifts of all its officers, without the 
necessity of any legislative restriction whatever. Such a 
division of labour is always more acceptable when it arises 
from choice or custom, than when it is enforced by law. Of 
the 658 gentlemen who sit in the Lower House of Parliament, 
it may be a fact that not more than one hundred ever attempt to 
address the House under any circumstances; but nobody 
would like to see an act passed restricting the speakers in the 
House of Commons to a hundred, even though it might be 
alleged on its behalf that it would save the members from the 
risk of having to listen to a very poor orator occasionally. So 
a member of the eldership ought not to have his tongue tied 
by legislation. It should be left to his own good sense when 
to speak and when to be silent. Even if he were sometimes 
to speak weakly and out of season, greater calamities might 
happen. 

Unnecessary regulations may be repealed or allowed to 
become obsolete; even popular prejudice may give way to a 
higher intelligence ; but an entire change of circumstances, 
produced by the moral and intellectual growth of human 
society, cannot be so lightly set aside. So far as the difference 
between the pastoral and ruling elders depends on this, it 
cannot be removed. We find ourselves in a position entirely 
different from that of Christians in the apostolic age. We 
cannot recover the supernatural gifts that abounded in the 
first century, nor go back to the general ignorance that existed 
when there was not a printed book in the world, and no 
church member possessed a perfect copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
The shadow will not go back ten degrees on the dial even if 
we wished it ; the world moves on, and we must move along 
as the world moves. No church can now dispense with the 
services of at least one trained elder, and amid the growing 
intelligence of our times it should not think of doing so. If 
every elder could be trained, and a number engaged in the 
service of every congregation, it would do much to solve the 
difficulty; but this of course is impossible of attainment in 
ordinary circumstances. In much the greatest number of 
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instances, the majority of elders in the congregation will always 
consist of untrained men. Here then is a disparity between 
the trained elder and the others which it is impossible to 
remove; a disparity in gifts and attainments leads to disparity 
in labour and remuneration, so that if all ecclesiastical enact- 
ments were swept away to-morrow, the obvious disparity in 
training, in labour, and in honour, would not be sensibly 
diminished. Our only comfort in the case supposed would be, 
that in the apostolic age a similar disparity existed, though 
not perhaps to the same degree. Even thep some were worthy 
of honour, and others of double honour. 


We conclude with one or two practical suggestions. So far 
as the existing state of affairs requires a remedy, it lies not in 
the depression of the minister, but in the elevation of the 
other elders. Holy Scripture does not limit any church to 
any particular number of elders ; its aim should be to include 
in its office-bearers as many as possible of its members who 
possess the scriptural qualifications, and as few as possible of 
those who do not. Suitable gifts should be more carefully 
sought after. The church has no right to encroach upon the 
time that a man requires for his secular affairs, except it is 
prepared to reimburse him for his loss and give him the wages 
that his work deserves; in every instance where this is not 
done, the amount of time and trouble that a man gives to the 
duties of the office must be left to himself to decide. Many 
do give it very considerable time, and their disinterested 
efforts to advance the glory of God and the good of His church 
are valuable beyond all price. They know well that what- 
ever duties and privileges may be assigned it in theory, the 
office can rise in public estimation only by hard, honest, faith- 
ful work on the part of those who fill it. Let every elder, 
however humble his position or his gifts, thus labour in pro- 
portion to the grace that is given him of God; and if the 
people from any cause withhold remuneration, they are all the 
more bound to repay with gratitude, respect, and love, the 
labours of those who, by Divine appointment, are rulers and 
teachers in the House of God—the UNTRAINED PasToRs OF 
THE CHURCH. 

THOMAS WITHEROW. 
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Art. II.—The Dogma of the Triduum ; or, Christ's Three 
Days’ Presence among the Departed. 


THIRD PApEeR.'—THE THEOLOGICAL INQUIRY. 


De Descensu Domini Nostri Jesu Christi ad Inferos Libri Quatuor, ab 
Auctore Doctissimo Huconst Sanrorpo inchoati, opera vero et 
studio Roperti Parkeri ad umbilicum perducti ac jam tandem in 
lucem editi, &. Amstelrodami. 1611. 

Der Petrinische Lehrbegriff: Beitriige zur biblischen Theologie, &e. Von 
Dr Bernuarp Weiss, &. [Zhe Petrine System of Doctrine: Con- 


tributions to Biblical Theology, &. By Dr Bernard Weiss, &c.}. 
Berlin. 1855. 


The Victory of the Divine Goodness. By T. R. Birks, M.A. Second 
Edition. Rivingtons. 1870. 


God’s Trial by Fire. By Wattzer Rowton, Lecturer. Houlston & Sons. 
1870. 


EFORE the second century of its course was run, the 
Christian Church had initiated a solemn festival, which 

was consecrated under the graphic designation of the Epi- 
phany. In that institution we recognise one of several means 
by which it was forward to express the importance attaching 
to some of the less conspicuously influential incidents in the 
mission of Christ. The interest which religious conviction 
was thus quick to avow in the earliest events in the Redeemer’s 
life, was largely due to the value they were conceived to pos- 
sess as notes of His manifestation. To the eye of the Eastern 
communion the significant facts in that connection appeared 
to be the baptism and the first miracle. On these it looked 
as indices to the unveiling of the Messianic ministry of Jesus. 
To the mind of the Western communion, on the other hand, 
in better unison with its more exclusively Gentile origin, the 
suggestive occurrence seemed to be the adoration of the Magi. 
In that, accordingly, it perceived the signal of His presentation 
to the Gentile world, as it discerned in those three priest- 
sages, obtusely transformed by medizval fancy into so many 
kings of memorable name, the types of nobler heathen souls. 
Trained both alike by the prompt instinct of faith to a deep ap- 
preciation of various apparently minor incidents in the Messiah’s 
self-revelation, the two great sections of Christendom thus 
exhibited the feeling which they had in common by methods 

! British and Foreign Evangelical Review, July 1872 and January 1873. 
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consonant with their respective dispositions. But, as they 
agreed in celebrating the advent of man’s Hope by the feast 
of Christmas, according to the idiosyncrasy of these opening 
ages, they were also entirely at one in doing honour to certain 
inaugural circumstances in the life of Christ by another eccle- 
siastical observance, which reaches so far back into ancient 
time as to find mention in Clement of Alexandria. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, by that career of specula- 
tion on which their foremost intellects speedily entered, those 
two great divisions of the Christian world indicated the value 
which they could not clearly construe, but which they yet 
divined to be inherent somehow in certain events within the 
final stages of the Redeemer’s earthly history. In particular, 
as early as Origen’s time, they united in aiming at the deter- 
mination of a decided theological interest, unequivocal, and 
such as might be formulated, in a later manifestation of the 
Saviour in the realm of the departed. Here again their pro- 
cedure was in harmony with the distinguishable genius which 
they had severally developed long before there was any 
threatening of their definitive disjunction. Only the positions 
of the two bodies were now to some intents reversed. It was 
the bias of the Eastern Church to impress the 7'’riduum with 
potential relations to the destiny of the heathen; while the 
inclination of the Western Church was to display it by pre- 
ference in limited applications to the sons of faith, and pre- 
eminently to the pious in pre-Christian generations. But the 
bent of speculation common to both was essentially what 
may be most correctly and concisely called the positing and 
characterising of a secondary Epiphany in the form of a 
presentation of Christ in the under world. 

Toward what dogmatic and exegetical termini that bent 
carried the thinkers who intrepidly followed it, may be judged 
of from the sketches already given. The history of the for- 
mation of the confessional declarations introduced us to some 
of the lines of that surprising maze of abstruse and over-inqui- 
sitive cogitation in which debate on this subject so soon 
became entangled, and from the deceptive intricacies of which 
it is yet by no means freed. The examination of the sup- 
posed dicta probantia revealed some strange passages in the 
erratic course of interpretation. Things more curious still 
might easily be produced were the attempt made to register 
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all the explanations essayed, to record the theories of a post- 
resurrection descent,’ which have also been propounded, or to 
specify to what effect each of the supreme names in the slow 
elaboration of theological science pronounced on the weightest 
matters in the doctrinal and critical discussions. But it is 
sufficient to have traced the gradual expansion of the dogma 
in its march along the different channels by which it had to 
make its way before it passed into fixed enunciation in the 
symbols of the great churches. The figures into which mobile 
opinion on these prolific subjects is found ultimately to have 
crystallised, admit of being marked off under certain typical 
headings. And, speaking in general terms, the verdicts 
arrived at by the Greek Catholic, the Roman Cathulic, the 
High Lutheran, the Calvinistic-Reformed, and the Presbyterian 
Churches respectively, may be summarily represented as fol- 
lows,—namely, by the words Hades, Limbus, Hell, Earth, 
Death-state, as the exponents of Locality; by the phrases 
Soul, or more exactly the Godhead with the Soul, Soul, or 
more precisely the Soul with the Godhead, the Divine-human 
Person, or analytically the Soul with the Body vivified, the 
Soul in natural union uith the Body, the Soul with the Body 
unquickened, as the criteria of the Descending Subject ; and 
by the terms Evangelisation, Liberation, Triumph, Penal- 
satisfaction, Terminal-humiliation, or, to adopt an apt 
sentence from Hilary, the consummatio veri hominis, as the 
vouchers of Object. 

The inquiry, however, extends beyond these confessional and 
exegetical findings. A speculative propriety is often claimed 
for thedogma. The theses formally embodied in the symbolical 
books do not foreclose the investigations of theology in certain 
confines of its own. And granting that the Biblical study con- 
ducts us to the simply negative conclusion which has already 
been stated, the possibility remains that some theological neces- 
sity may be urged in favour of the topic. Doctrines like the 
Trinity are cited as instances of matters of orthodox acceptance 

1 Thus, in a book published in Wittemberg at the beginning of this century, 
F. W. Dresde upheld the theory that Christ made repeated visits to the 
under world during the forty days after His resurrection, and then preached 
the forgiveness of sins to those who perished in the Deluge. 

? Humane ista lex necessitatis est ut consepultis corporibus ad Inferos 


anime descendant ; quam descensionem Dominus ad consummationem veri 
hominis non recusavit. See his 7’ractatus on Psalm cxxxix. 
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established on the ground rather of deduction and combination, 
than of direct statement. And the question is raised whether, 
by a parallel process, a right to rank in the circle of articles of 
belief may not be substantiated for the bolder forms of this 
theme. Giider, for example, bids theologians consider whether, 
without the affirmation of an important dogmatic significance 
in the Triduum, they can vindicate the reasonableness and 
the world-wide applicability of many of the great cardinal 
truths, such as the exclusiveness of salvation through Christ 
alone, the universal necessity of faith, the impotence of works 
in justification, and the general judgment in the hands of a 
Mediator. Some who frankly concede the inapposite nature 
of the proof-texts usually adduced, still plead energetically 
even for the sharper developments of the tenet. Thomasius’ 
reckons the only very reliable passages to be those in Acts and 
Luke; and Engelhardt? sees nothing pertinent in any but the 
first of the Petrine sections. Yet, with a Biblical basis con- 
fessedly so narrow and precarious, they have no hesitation in 
upholding, on other accounts, the most advanced Lutheran 
teaching. It is the latter author’s aim to discover, in the 
ends which Christ’s mission was intended to effect, some 
explanation for the prescription of the three days as the 
period during which His abode in the empire of death con- 
tinued, and to fix a certain requisite order of occurrences 
during that space. In enumerating the departure into Hades, 
the reanimation, the visit to hell, and the resurrection in the 
appropriate succession of incidents, he distinguishes between 
what was necessary on the part of the Surety then, and what 
was free. The descent to Hades, as comprehending the burial 
of the body and the return of the spirit-possessed soul to 
paradise, he assigns to the former category, and describes a 
subsequent descent to the Gehenna proper as a free and spon- 
taneous act. But, while thus acknowledging that the pre- 
sumed transit to the scene of woe, on purposes of triumph, 
cannot be classified among the things indispensable in the 
Saviour’s work, he invests it with a serious dogmatic fitness as 
a transaction, the absence of which would have left the train 
of what happened during these mysterious three days percep- 


1 Christi Person und Werk, p. 256, &c. 


*See two scholarly papers in the Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und 
Kirche, Band xxxi. 
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tibly incomplete. Even where there is small disposition to 
press the idea of the Descensus into the service of heterodoxy, 
there comes very frequently to the surface a tendency to 
dignify it with an exceptional prominence by marking it out 
as the theological datum, comprising principles which are 
capable of being employed for the unravelling of difficulties 
in the narratives of Scripture, or in the doctrinal system, 
which otherwise would remain insoluble problems. Thus 
Bengel,’ embracing the sentiments expressed by Luther in his 
exposition of Hosea, discerns in the T’riduum the occasion on 
which Christ appeared as the herald of grace to the men of 
the flood who repented in the crisis of their death, and pro- 
claimed to them and to others in like circumstances, their 
forgiveness through the efficacy of His own oblation, of which 
they had been ignorant when hurried into the world of the 
dead. Mr Birks? brings it to bear in a similar manner upon the 
question as to the final state of those who perished in the 
Deluge. Finding no warrant for the hypothesis that those 
who die impenitent may obtain a second probation, he is yet 
of opinion that the Bible casts some cheerful light upon the 
particular case of that doomed race. He thinks that some 
became contrite in the end, and that “to these, we are taught, 
in the region of departed spirits, our Lord, after His death, 
announced His own finished sacrifice : that those who repented 
at the last, but for whom the Ark could supply no escape 
from the waters, might obtain a better ark of refuge in the 
Saviour’s covenant of redeeming love.” This he takes to be 
the meaning of the statement on the subject of “the spirits 
in prison.” And of the paragraph dealing with “the Gospel 
preached also to them that are dead,” he says: 

“Tt sounds like an unexpected and mysterious extension of the gospel 
message, so that not living men alone, but the departed also, came 
directly within the range of its proclamation The men in the days 
of Noah, the dwellers in the cities of the plain, the Egyptian host, the 
Canaanite armies, to the eye of men, were all swept away in one indis- 
criminate judgment. Yet in each case there may have been a secret and 
powerful work of repentance, by which a remnant turned to God in the 
hour of calamity and desolation. To all such the message of mercy 
might come when our Lord, in his separate spirit, preached to the dead, 
to the spirits in prison ; and the destined result was attained, ‘ that they 

1 See the Gnomon, under 1 Peter iii. 19, &c. 
2 The Victory of the Divine Goodness, p. 28-30. 
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might live according to God in the spirit,’ or gain a firm hold on that 
Saviour and His finished sacrifice.” 


Another kind of significance is attributed to it by some of 
those Biblical psychologists who are strenuous advocates of a 
trichotomy. Mr Heard,' for instance, interprets it in behalf 
of his theory of the tripartite nature of man. Defining the 
first death to consist in the divorce of the sense-consciousness 
from the self-consciousness and the God-consciousness, he thinks 
that between death and judgment man, being thrown in upon 
himself, attains to a higher knowledge of things eternal. The 
intermediate state, which he deems “one of those Jost truths 
of the Bible which it is to the credit of our age that it has 
rediscovered,” appears then to him to have its special func- 
tion in providing the space in which that superior conscious- 
ness commences, undisturbed by the cravings of the animal 
life, and that balance is restored to the pneuma, without 
which it is as vain to suppose that man can return to God 
as it would be to fancy that “a child turned adrift in an open 
boat could safely cross the Atlantic.” He inclines to the 
opinion that God employs two grades of probation, one in the 
work of grace on earth, but also another in the world of the 
departed, “by which He may be pleased to quicken that 
spirit by His Spirit, either to everlasting life or to everlasting 
death at the judgment of the last day, according as the 
awakened spirit is turned to Christ or away from Him.” 
And, although he reckons it inept to pronounce conclusively 
on the question whether those who have not heard the 
gospel here shall have it offered them in Hades, as well as on 
other kindred problems regarding which Scripture keeps an 
eloquent silence, he believes that Peter’s statements respecting 
Christ’s going in the spirit to the spirits in prison, and the 
preaching of the gospel to the dead, are meant to make these 
things plain sooner or later, so that we may unite with Lange 
in the hope that God’s way of salvation does not terminate in 
this life, and count it competent for us to cherish the faith 
that “the intermediate state may be the scene of a display of 
the riches of God’s longsuffering and grace, as far transcending 
any we know of at present, as this dispensation transcends 
that of Judaism.” 

These are specimens of the varied efforts made to establish 

1 The Tripartite Nature of Man, pp. 261-294. 
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an independent theological value for this dogma. In all this 
diversity of adaptation there is also one larger method of 
argumentation reserved as the final resource. When the 
paucity or absolute defect of clear Scriptural testimony is 
acknowledged, a substructure for the erection of those concep- 
tions of the descent, which we controvert, is sought in the 
principle of the constancy of character. The ultimate assertion 
is, that if we admit Christ to have passed into the world of the 
departed at all, it must be allowed that He appeared there in 
character. And from this general and unchallengable thesis 
it is averred that all the essential points contended for may be 
drawn by warrantable deduction. It is to this effect that 
Weiss! reasons in closing his account of the place occupied by 
the doctrine of Christ’s manifestation among the departed in — 
the Petrine system of teaching. His position is that if Christ’s 
designation as Redeemer had His descent to Hades, according 
to the law of humanity, for its necessary issue, it was also 
matter of course that He should continue His redeeming 
ministry there, and that as it was his proper purpose on earth 
to preach the gospel, He must also be true to the prosecution 
of the same gracious task among the dead. It is therefore the 
unquestionable fact that the spell of this tenet lingers with a 
singular persistency over broad domains of inquiry, that theo- 
logical thought is again permeated by it to an extent not 
sufficiently understood, and that in many directions a disposi- 
tion asserts itself, now in the interests of orthodoxy and again 
in those of heterodoxy, to raise it to a status of commanding 
influence and versatile adaptability in ventures made to 
demonstrate the harmony of the gravest mysteries of faith 
with each other and with reason. Is this salient position then 
to be conceded? Can any material dogmatic fitness be vindi- 
cated for it? Can the favourite readings of the 7’ridwum be 
substantiated on independent theological grounds? Is it the 
case that, although Scripture itself gives no positive decision, 
the correlation of other clearly revealed doctrines points to 
this tenet as a requisite vinculum? Does it admit of proof 
that the extrusion of this article of belief would create a serious 
void in the complex of truth? Or does the simple proposition, 
that Christ’s presence among the departed must naturally be 
taken to be a presence in character, involve such conclusions 


' Der Petrinische Lehrbegriff, p 234. 
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as are frequently affirmed in relation to His person and work, 
the state of the dead, the opportunities of the heathen, or 
the judgment of the world ? 

The consideration of the theological necessity alleged in 
support of the 7ridwum brings also into view some of the 
subtler and more interesting applications which have been 
made of the Descensus to weighty matters of doctrine. The 
study of these speculative tides which from time to time have 
run alongside the confessional and critical, opens several veins 
of observation which might be profitably prosecuted to some 
length. Their connected histories bear witness to the fact 
that, however it may have fared at the hands of individuals, 
the dogma in its more rounded and ripened forms has never 
taken rank as a regal tenet in any symbol of prime conse- 
quence. Giider likens the place occupied by the Apostle’s 
Creed among the other leading formularies to that held by the 
banner of empire among the flags of states. Varying the com- 
parison we might say that, as in the days of chivalry the 
sovereign’s standard was planted in the centre of the hest, and 
around it, in their different degrees of vicinity, the insignia of 
provinces and tributaries and the pennons of knights were 
unfurled, so the colours which have held the ruling position, 
and around which the graduated ensigns of theologies have all 
been ranged, have ever been those of the person and the cross 
of Christ, while the imagery of the Descent has been but like 
the devices of subordinate divisions, remote quarters of the 
camp, and eccentric champions. Or to change the figure, 
turbulent and imposing as the streams of controversy on these 
subjects have often appeared to be, they have, after all, been 
nothing more than secondary currents in the vast floods of 
Christian thought, and at their largest are only to be compared 
to those rivers which pour their boisterous waters into the 
courses of certain lakes, and after a space pass out again, 
leaving small visible impression on the mightier and calmer 
deeps with which they have intermingled for a period. As it 
is with the capital symbols, so is it again with the aristocracy 
of thinkers. In this territory we cannot ascribe to paramount 
names that position of dominant interest and formative influ- 
ence which can at once be claimed for them in other spheres 
of investigation. Usually the floating spirit of every age and 
of each successive school of theology is caught up and concen- 
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trated in the teachings of certain epoch-making men, and may 
be guaged and studied, as in a personal embodiment, in the 
action of some master mind or minds. In the case of other 
articles of belief, the names of such men as Athanasius, Augus- 
tine, Anselm, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, at once suggest the 
kingly fashioning and perspicuous explication of theses admitted 
by the distinctive schools of Christendom to be of fundamental 
value and perennial interest among the materials of faith. But 
in this instance the reverse holds good. With the exception 
of Aquinas and less positively Calvin, it is precisely those 
acknowledged chiefs in theologising who have done least or 
cared least to imprint a testimony for themselves on the contour 
of this dogma. Ina manner which can be affirmed of few 
religious tenets that have won any extended currency, the 
shaping, moulding, and authentication of this doctrine have 
been due to the logic of divines for whom, whatever their 
merits otherwise may be, the homage of creative and imperial 
power in the scientific examination of sacred truth cannot be 
claimed. There is also another fact of a no less instructive 
nature. That is the general defeat which has attended the 
effort to establish one commonly accepted judgment on this 
subject among the members of the same church. Never has 
there been any tolerable approximation to a prevalent, loyal 
consent of opinion on this subject even among the upholders 
of the same creed, when the formularies have gone beyond the 
simplest and most indefinite statement. Lutheran divines, not- 
withstanding the landmarks of the Formula Concordie, have 
followed the multitude in maintaining their own private ren- 
derings of the theme. At the present time, as in former days, 
there are some among them who contend for the totus Christus, 
according to soul and body, as the subject, and others who hold 
this to have been the soul alone ; some, too, who assert the 
object to have been a triumph, or a Concio damnatoria, and 
others who take it to have been a real preaching of the gospel. 
KGnig, indeed, in summing up the conclusions to which he 
comes with regard to a proclamation of grace among the 
departed, and in defending his own belief in a bona fide offer 
of salvation in Hades to those who have missed an adequate 
opportunity for the acceptance of Christ in this life, declares 
with the utmost frankness and nonchalance that, while earnestly 
wishful to substantiate that interpretation of the Tridwum 
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against objections, he has no desire to spend time in rebutting 
the mere accusation of receding from the decisions of the 
symbolical books of his own communion, because that kind of 
recession has become so exceedingly common a phenomenon 
on the part even of faithful teachers in the church. It is 
likewise to be remarked that, at least so far as any authoritative 
or generally acknowledged results are concerned, the endeavour 
to dogmatise on points not settled in the rules of faith has 
been signalised by similar failure. Alongside the discussions 
which have had for their end the depositing of ecclesiastical 
deliverances, a continuous stream of speculation has been kept 
flowing, on which many eminent thinkers have embarked, and 
which, sweeping round objects both within and without the 
confessional pale, has set in at times in favour of the verdicts 
of the creeds, and at times in antagonism to them. Its agita- 
tions, it is true, have seldom touched the central life of the 
churches, and it has failed to issue in any notable, enduring 
findings. But it cannot be denied that it has demands of its 
own upon our attention, in so far as its advance has been 
directed to the discovery of a certain high and indispensable 
standing for this dogma, and its movements have indicated 
the progress of a constant struggle, often baffled but as often 
renewed, to construct secure and permanent landing-places in 
some of the remoter courses of theological inquiry. 
This tide of disputation may be traced first in the domain of 
Christology. There it is seen in great breadth and affluence 
at a very early period. And it is naturally in this province 
that these speculations have struck upon the nicest questions. 
What are some of the problems which have been raised? 
What success has crowned their investigation? Are there any 
decided gains to be put to the credit of their study? And in 
especial, is there any important factor for the exposition of 
Christ’s person to be found in the region of the Z'ridwum ? 
It must be granted that this is a quarter in which speculation 
can fairly take possession of a wide field for its free action. 
For it is true of Christological inquiry in the abstract, that its 
processes imply not only an induction of Biblical statements, 
but far-reaching-trains of reasoning upon theological premises. 
With the caution, for the most part so admirably characteristic 
of his treatise, Giider gives it as his verdict, that the New 
Testament itself presents no direct conclusions in the matter of 
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Christological significance of the Descensus. In his judgment, 
the sum of its deliverances does not amount to more than the 
broad position, that the Redeemer passed into the world of the 
departed in submission to the universal law of humanity. 
Anything beyond this generic proposition may be true or false, 
but in all circumstances he thinks it must be estimated as the 
product of speculation exclusively. At the same time, such 
speculation may be perfectly legitimate within certain limits. 
If theology is to rise, as every science aspires to do, from the 
particular to the general, the simple collocation of the Scrip- 
tural facts and the primary doctrinal data will compel the 
systematic divine to face complicated problems with respect to 
Christ’s personal condition in the several stages of His revealed 
being. One ruling requirement, however, he must keep in 
view, namely, to start with a right appreciation of the condi- 
tions of the case, so as not rashly to overstep the limits within 
which the more purely dialectical operations of theology can 
move with: clear warrant, and with some prospect of success. 
With regard to the present instance, it came early to be 
affirmed that the 7vridwum had an important bearing, if not 
upon the work, at least upon the person of the Saviour. We 
have not to read far into the annals of the growth of dogma 
before we detect the wide prevalence of a feeling that this 
section of the Mediator’s history furnishes a needful corrective 
against some grave misconceptions of the constitution of that 
Person. And although the statement is not literally accurate 
which makes the desire to rebut the errors of Apollinaris, the 
formal occasion for the first introduction of the article on the 
Descent to Hades into the Creeds, it is undoubtedly true, that 
when once that clause had obtained a place in the formularies, 
the emphasis with which its retention was upheld was due in 
large measure to the force of this conviction, that it provided 
serviceable weapons of offence with which to énter the lists 
against that school of heterodoxy, and others of a kindred 
order. In this sense, Lightfoot is right in saying, that as the 
initial heresies took the shape of denials on the one hand of 
the substantiality of Christ’s human body, and on the other, of 
the reality of His human soul, the sentences relating to His 
death, burial, and descent, were maintained in order to “out- 
face” these perversions.’ And it is matter of fact that for 
1 See his Works, by Pitman, vol. vi. pp. 25, 26. 
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some centuries the orthodox doctors shewed a special predilec- 
tion to take the texts dealing with Christ’s departure into 
Hades as the basis for their argumentations against the views of 
the followers of the Laodicean bishop, because the common eccle- 
siastical enunciation of that occurrence was not ordinarily denied 
by the partisansof that heresiarch, and a fairstanding-ground was 
thus found in it for the combatants. Thus Theodoret uses the 
16th Psalm, in confutation of the follies at once of Arius, 
Eunomius, and Apollinarius. To the same effect, in his great 
discussions on the incarnation, Athanasius points out that, on 
the theory of the Divinity standing in lieu of the human soul 
in the Son of God, a genuine sojourn in Hades after the analogy 
of men’s destiny could not be ascribed to Him, and that in the 
mysterious space during which the body lay separated from 
the animating spirit, He could still be reckoned true Man only 
on the supposition that He entered the invisible world with a 
soul capable of sustaining the limitations of death.’ It was 
customary, therefore, to build confidently on the Descent in 
evidence of the entire human reality of the intelligent side of 
His being, as it was also the practice to select the facts of His 
death and burial as the nearest vantage-ground for contesting 
the Docetic endeavours to make out a sublimation of the 
body. In order to render Christ’s presence among the dead a 
reliable link in the chain of those things which He had in 
common with man, the retaining of a wis, or reasonable soul, 
appeared the obvious postulate. And thus, as it was argued 
against some that, in virtue of His identification with those 
whom He was to save, it was necessary that the Redeemer 
should abide under the power of death, so conversely it was 
argued against others, that His passing into that state in- 
volved more than tbe investiture with a shadowy body, more 
also than the action of the Logos per se, and more than the 
possession of a ~Wwx%, or simply sensitive soul. To these issues 
the Descensus was pressed as an unimpeachable witness in 
favour of the Mediator’s endowment with all the distinctive 
components requisite to constitute a human nature, as complete 
and indefectible in itself as the Divine nature must be allowed 
to be on its side, and thus far the 7riduwm was proclaimed 
to be a bulwark, not lightly to be dispensed with, against 


2 Other similar quotations from Euthymius, Leporius, &c., may be seen in 
the Notes to Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. 
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perilous notions of the person of Christ contended for in several 
camps of heterodoxy. 

That the dogma, in its less artificial forms, did good service 
in opposition to different types of error in these ancient con- 
flicts of theological opinion, need not be denied. Neither can 
it be doubted that (especially where there was any disposition 
to exclude the appetitive soul as well as the rational), it deserved 
to meet with success, and that the appeal was fair enough, 
because the heretical teachers against whom it was employed 
did not, in the aggregate, question the fact of the Descent to 
Hades. These disputations were based ostensibly on the 
theorem of Christ’s fulfilment of man’s lot. That is a principle 
which, in general terms, may of course be accepted without 
hesitation. Yet the extreme methods in which it is so often 
discovered to have been urged in connection with this topic, 
may teach us to take even what seems so incontrovertible with 
a caution. Naturally it has led to very sharply contrasted 
results, according to the idea entertained of what man’s lot is. 
Where that has been supposed to imply the subsistence in the 
after-life of a locality of being different from heaven and hell, 
by force of logic it has also been held that Christ’s soul dwelt 
its period in that intermediate residence, and under conditions 
conformable therewith. The proposition referred to reappears 
as the groundwork still of similar expositions of the condition 
of Christ’s soul between death and resurrection. Thus, in the 
sermon previously cited, Bishop Horsley puts it as follows: 

“That Christ should go to this place, was a necessary branch of the 
general scheme and project of redemption, which required that the 
Divine Word should take our nature upon Him and fulfil the entire 
condition of humanity in every period and stage of man’s existence, from 
the commencement of life in the mother’s womb to the extinction and 
renovation of it; the same wonderful scheme of humiliation which re- 
quired that the Son should be conceived, born, and put to death, made it 
equally necessary that His soul, in its intermediate state, should be 
gathered to the souls of departed saints.” 

Against this, Wardlaw' enters a caveat, being “ by no means 
prepared to admit its being a self-evident” matter that there 
was an absolute necessity “for the Mediator to go through all 
the phases of being belonging to those whom he represented.” 
And certainly, when we observe the extravagant lengths to 
which it has been driven, and the hazardous intricacies of 


1 Systematic Theology, ii. p. 585. 
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speculation into which, pre-eminently among the patristic and 
scholastic divines, it has been made to open the way, we can 
understand how needful it may be to guard against an excess 
of precision in the services to which even a formula apparently 
so safe is turned. Its applications to this particular instance 
have often been warrantable enough, and sometimes they have 
been vastly too unqualified. But in any case it cannot be said 
that we are now dependent upon the tenet which it has been 
used to demonstrate and to amplify, for anything entitled to 
be counted of indispensable worth in Christology. With those 
maturer conceptions of our Lord’s humanity which have been 
the peculiar gains of later ages, with a profounder study of the 
life, in its intelligible activities day by day on earth, reflected 
in the clear mirror of the gospel histories,—with a clearer insight 
into His susceptibilities in prayer, temptation, pain, sorrow, 
joy, and sympathy, and with a more appreciative estimate of 
the mystery of His ingenuous growth in mind as well as body, 
in favour with God no less than in wisdom, there remains 
under this head at least no necessity for a recourse to the 
Triduum as the cardinal exponent of any essential factor in 
the construction of the doctrine of the person of Christ. 

The Christological significance thus first arrogated for it is 
not, however, the only kind of value with which it has been 
stamped. Modern systems have also had an ambition to 
institute for it an independent status. A remarkable example 
of this is offered us in the Lutheran Dogmatics. In the history 
of the advanced orthodoxy of that Communion it has kept a 
place altogether its own. For according to the peculiar inter- 
pretations of that school, as the vivification is the point of 
transition between the state of humiliation and the state of 
exaltation, the descent to Hades, in the sense of a short, 
instantaneous visit with the soul and the re-animated body to 
the proper Gehenna with the object of asserting victory over 
Satan, is the act indicative of the earliest display of that mode 
of being in the God-man, which had been in view from the 
first union of the two natures. This brief, decisive exertion of 
the new life designates the perfecting of the incarnation in so 
far as it is the incident in which the Divine attributes, which 
had belonged to Christ all through His humiliation, and, in 
virtue of the interchange of properties, had borne in upon the 
humanity, but which up to that period had been kept bound 
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by deed of self-limitation within the eoncrete Person, were now 
unbound, and brought into free action. Thus the Triduwm 
marks a certain consummation in the constitution of Christ's 
Person in this respect, that it forms the stadiwm within which, 
by a change affecting not indeed the real inner being of the 
God-man but its manifestation ad eatra, the Divine powers 
passed into free and unconditional exercise in completed and 
permanent relationship with the human faculties. 

In other ways also this theme has played an important part 
in Christological speculation. As it has been more amply 
expanded it has carried with it an increasing train of diffi- 
culties proper to itself. Above all, it has raised one question 
singularly adapted to bring Christological definitions to the 
test. That is the problem touching the relation of the God- 
head in the Mediator to the soul and to the body respectively 
during the time of their separation. The Apollinarians, deny- 
ing the occupancy of the true human body, settled the matter 
curtly by saying that the Death meant simply the Descent of 
the body to the grave, and the return of the Godhead to the 
world unseen. But the theologians of the Church, who did 
battle for the Redeemer’s possession of the reasonable soul of 
man, found it a more hazardous enterprise. They could answer 
without hesitation, that the Godhead was united with the soul 
during the 7riduum. But they did not feel it so simple a 
matter to state how it stood with the sacred body. The diffi- 
culty turned upon the consideration that, allowing the Divinity 
to be the true seat of the personality, then to hold that the 
Godhead was connected only with the soul, seemed to make 
the hypostatical union one of a merely mechanical order, and 
thus to threaten the imposition of an illusory character upon 
the Incarnation itself; while to say, on the other hand, that 
the Godhead was also with the inanimate body, appeared to 
involve a kind of magical intercommunion of the two natures, 
or to risk the ultimate production of a double person. Of the 
two alternatives thus presented Athanasius' accepted the 
latter, teaching that the Godhead, which was united with the 
soul, was also united with the body in the tomb, and was the 
cause. of its preservation from corruption. This question began 
to be agitated within the earliest periods of speculation, and 


1 One of his characteristic phrases runs thus: prs ris bsornres rot coparos 
ty oo ray aworsmmarvouivns, pres THs Pugs by ca dn yoodomdyns. 
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various, although radically uniform, solutions were suggested. 
On to the time of John of Damascus it was usually the case 
that divines reasoned on this subject from the necessary omni- 
presence of the Godhead, and from the fact that Christ’s risen 
body was just the buried body glorified. From these positions 
they pressed the awkwardness of conceiving that the body 
could ever for a moment be dispossessed of all connection with 
the Godhead, and fell back substantially on the theses of 
Athanasius, affirming that death imports only a separation of 
the body from the soul, but not a disjunction of the Divinity 
from either, and that, if Christ is one indivisible person, the 
Godhead must somehow retain its relations to both the great 
elements of the human nature. Thus Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
whose exposition of the doctrine of the incarnation is singularly 
lucid for the time, emphasised the necessity of thinking of Christ 
Himself, the undivided person, as the subject who descended 
with His body to the grave and passed with His soul into Hades, 
so that we should say that, in respect of His Divinity, He was 
personally in the tomb according to the flesh, and personally 
in the infernum according to the soul.' The rise of Adoption- 
ism in the Church of Spain, in the eighth century, imparted 
a fresh stimulus to the discussion. The theories then pro- 
pounded by Elipandus of Toledo and Felix of Urgel, turning 
on the question as to the Sonship of Christ, and bearing that 
the Mediator, as the Logos, was indeed by nature truly and 
eternally the Son of God, but, as man, properly by nature the 
son of David, and only by adoption the Son of God, were 
regarded as amounting to a denial of the perfection of the 
union between the divine and the human in Christ. They led 
inevitably, therefore, to a renewal of the debate on the subject 
of the relations of the Godhead, and prompted the still more 
strenuous assertion of the uninterrupted continuance of the 
connection between the two natures throughout all the pro- 
cesses of the Incarnation. This is seen conspicuously in the 
case of Alcuin, the ablest opponent of these novelties, whom 


? After his statement of the humanity he proceeds thus: Secundum divini- 
tatem vero suam, que nec loco continetur nec fine concluditur, totus fuit in 
sepulchro cum carne, totus in inferno cum anima; ac per hoc plenus fuit 
ubique Christus ; quia non est Deus ab humanitate quam susceperat separatus, 
qui et in anima sua fuit ut solutis inferni doloribus ab inferno victrix rediret, 


et in carne sua fuit, ut celeri resurrectione corrumpi non posset.—Ad T'rasi- 
mundum, III. 34. 
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Charlemagne called from Britain on the special mission of con- 
futing Felix. The great principle of the unity and indivisi- 
bility of the person through all the stages of the Redeemer’s 
history was grasped by him with eminent firmness, his main 
contention against the Adoptionist views being that the two 
natures, subsisting in inseparable conjunction in the single 
person, did not imply two sonships, and that when once the 
one personality was admitted, it become impossible to speak of 
Christ as Son of God by nature, and again as Son of God by 
adoption. In accordance with this fundamental position, he 
taught at the same time that the Godhead never left the 
humanity it assumed, whether in the grave or in the under 
world; but that the idem Deus homo factus was in the 
sepulchre as to the flesh, and in the Limbus as to the soul. 
Throughout the palmy days of Scholasticism, too, the dis- 
putation continued, mixed up with many other subtleties. 
Among these one of the most keenly canvassed was the ques- 
tion, whether the Redeemer was true and perfect man during 
the descent. A negative reply seemed to put the genuineness 
of the incarnation in peril, and hence the anxiety of many of 
these divines to construct a logical account of the affirmative. 
With somewhat enigmatical brevity Alexander of Hales 
answered, that although not formaliter, in respect of the literal 
collocation ef censtitutents, He was still the verus homo 
materialiter, as to substance. A more detailed rejoinder, 
however, was returned by Peter Lombard, which became 
widely accepted, and of which the purport was, that the 
Mediator retained in person the self same relations to the soul 
and the flesh of the humanity although these were severed, 
and consequently continued true man during the Triduwm. 
In the mass the chiefs of this school, reasoning from the con- 
fessional determinations in Christology, to which they were 
stringently faithful, averred that, as the Divine nature was the 
residence of the personality, and the human nature was 
impersonal, and death denoted only the parting of the elements 
of the latter from each other, the Godhead still remained the per- 
son, notwithstanding the article of decease, and abode eminent 
over the soul and the body which had been simply assumed by it, 
and which, while objectively sundered for a space, had yet in the 
Godhead itself the band that kept them ideally together. In 
the same train of speculation some of them argued that, since 
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the Logos was the personal factor, the person of Christ continued 
intact in all reality, whether the human nature, which merely 
subsisted in it, was in it in its completeness or only in its parts. 
Another declaration of the Master of Sentences attained the 
honour of the ruling position here. His explanation amounted 
to this, that, in virtue of the Godhead, the God-man at the 
time of death was everywhere, in the under world indeed as 
man, or more precisely, in the tomb according to the human 
body, and in the infernum according to the human soul (et in 
sepulchro secundum hominem, et in inferno secundum homi- 
nem; sed in inferno secundum animam tantum, et in 
sepulchro secundum carnem tantum), but He Himself in all 
eternally the same. In like manner Aquinas held most 
positively by the thesis, that at no moment could there be a 
separation either of the body or of the soul from the person of 
the Son of God, and, that a correct theology could only say, 
that the one Christ was everywhere, in the grave and in the 
under world (totus Christus et perfectus ubique erat), meaning 
by this one indivisible Christ, the true personal God-man, 
although not that God-man in the totality of His human 
nature, or as Thomas himself put it with characteristic concise- 
ness, totus sed non totaliter.' Opinions of a contrary tenor were 
ventilated from time to time, and objections were started against 
this permanency of the relation of the Godhead to the body in 
the 7’riduum, on the ground of the essential and mutually exclu- 
sive antagonism between life and death, as well as on the 
ground that the soul was the bond of union between the God- 
head and the flesh endued, and that consequently when the 
soul was absent from the body, the Godhead could not be 
present with it. But these were steadily controverted by the 
Scholastic arbiters. At the same time, while they repelled 
such objections by a variety of argumentations, they were 
beset by the old difficulty of devising some exact explanation 
of the mystery, which might stand forth definite and clear in 
the light of theological reason. With rare wisdom some af the 
acutest among them resiled from the attempt to penetrate far 

1 Aquinas’s verdict, however, on the other question, is given thus: ‘‘ As the 
soul was separated from the body during the three days of the death, it 
cannot be said that He was man during that time ; it would even be heresy 
to maintain the contrary, for it would be in contradiction to the articles of 


faith, as already expressed in the Apostles’ Creed.”—See O’DonELL’s Com- 
pendium of St Thomas's Theology, II. 262. 
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into this territory with the weapon of speculation, and fell back 
on the incomprehensibility of the whole relation as their 
ultimate solution for these and other Christological problems. 
But to the principle itself, of the necessary union of the Deity 
with the body as wellas with the soul of the Redeemer during 
the Triduum, they were in the main unswervingly loyal, and 
that position they maintained for the special reason that to lapse 
in any way from it appeared to threaten the reality of the 
union of the two natures, inasmuch as the body was an 
essential part of the humanity. 

The judgment which a hasty criticism will pronounce upon 
these discussions may be very condemnatory. With a maturer 
intelligence its verdict will be less severe and more cautious. 
In his famous Torgau discourse Luther reckons among what he 
calls prolix and profitless questionings those which asked 
whether the soul alone went to Hades, whether the Godhead 
was with it, and the like. The great Reformer certainly did 
not deny himself the liberal right of theorising. Yet it was 
not without some fairness that he could use such language at 
times, and deprecate these and kindred inquiries as matters 
which reason could not guage, and which man with,his head 
and five senses could never plainly formulate. For when 
Luther himself proceeded to define the processes of the 
Triduum, and to posit that Christ descended both as God 
and man, or in soul and body together, his real concern was to 
secure by such explanations that the one undivided Person of 
Christ should ever be regarded as the subject who was born, 
who also suffered, died, was buried, and passed into the world 
of death for us, because he saw so clearly that only what was 
done by that One, Perfect Person, could have any saving 
efficacy in our behalf. In the same way, although the cogita- 
tions sometimes indulged in may be felt to border on the 
irreverent, these older controversies are redeemed from the 
imputation of sheer futility or presumption by the consideration 
that through the subtlest of them there looms this one great 
aim, to present an intelligible rationale of a fundamental truth 
in Christology, namely, the permanence of the hypostatical 
union in all its relations. Provided it was capable of being 
attained at all, their object had an unquestionable value, 
directed as it was to the removing of an obscurity from that 
doctrine by striking out a perspicuous via media between the 
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harshness, on the one side, which seemed to adhere to the bald 
statement of a unitedness of the divine nature with a body 
bereft of life, and, on the other side, the disruption in the 
person, and the consequent detriment to the substantiality of 
the Incarnation itself which a suspension of the connection of 
any one of its components with the rest appeared at once to 
entail. There is a sober impressiveness in the spectacle of this 
lengthened succession of efforts to grapple with a single difficulty. 
Where the experiment is still made in orthodox Christological 
systems, the methods may differ, but the results are much the 
same. Thomasius, for example, believes that the Christological 
problem is solved, and the hypostatical union retained, when it is 
shewn that in Christ’s case the subjection to the power of death 
was but for a moment, that the immediate consequent was the 
exercise of the might of life in conducting the penitent robber 
into paradise, and that what the Tridwwm involved was not a 
definitive separatio, but only a Aveg of the soul, which also 
was not of such a nature as to prevent that soul, in its state of 
union with the Aéyes, from working back with quickening power 
upon the body. And similarly it is urged by others that the 
change cqused by death is something affecting only the present, 
tangible conjunction, but nothing amounting to an actual divul- 
sion, inasmuch as the soul in its separate state can still think 
back upon and long after its comrade, and thus evince its abiding 
union with the body. The farthest that a cautious Calvinistic 
theology has ventured to proceed, seems to consist in the 
general affirmation that the humanity remained perfect and 
conjoined with the Logos in the three days, although the 
divorce of soul and body left the latter for the time inanimate. 
The Westminster Confession itself is content with the broad 
statement that the “two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, 
the Godhead and the manhood, were inseparably joined 
together in one person, without conversion, composition, or 
confusion.”’ Whether specuJative reason will ever adequately 
explain the method of this union is doubtful. At least in some 
of its nicer issues the problem stands before theology still, 
namely, to find a doctrine of the Person of Christ which will 


' A hint of something further may be discovered in the statement made by 
both the Catechisms in regard to the bodies of believers, namely, that they 
are still ‘‘ united with Christ” while they rest in their graves till the resurrec- 
tion. But even this is omitted by the Confession itself. 
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preserve intact the true unity and indivisibility, steer clear of 
the peril of presenting two personalities in the end, and yet 
give more than a merely magical relationship between the 
several parts of the two natures during the Triduum. And in 
whatever else these discussions may be deficient, they cannot 
be denied at least the merit of giving a peculiar insight into 
the contents of the enigma, and of shewing with eminent force 
how difficult it is to devise a theory of the Person of Christ 
which will embrace all the facts, how easy it is to run into 
merely mechanical constructions of that Person, and how narrow 
the limits really are within which Christological definitions 
must be kept. 

In the province of Soteriology we are confronted by an array 
of disputations which have been prosecuted with equal con- 
tinuity and even superior vehemence. Engaged with truths pos- 
sessing not only a scientific, but an immediately practical value, 
they have covered a broader area, and have commanded more 
popular attention. History tells us how prevalent the disposi- 
tion has been to constitute some sort of under-world activity into 
an integral portion of the Saviour’s work. What convictions 
have stimulated it? What results have been contemplated ? 
What complement has thus been sought for the doctrine of the 
Atonement? From the consideration of what Christ had to 
do as Redeemer, can any theological necessity be pled for the 
Descent, or can any exact dogmatic worth be fixed for the 
Triduum? To trace the operation of this line of speculation, 
forms an important study in regard to the theological expres- 
sion of the Reconciliation. The idea that, without some positive 
action during these three days, Christ’s earthly ministry would 
somehow miss its consummation, is found in the most distant 
times pressing on toward the determination of a supplementary 
Hades-ministry. The tendency naturally was to drive the 
fundamental verity of the Cross into the background. At first 
it took the direction of allowing the death to be the decisive 
thing, but of maintaining at the same time that a visit to the 
localised Hades was requisite in order to carry out the power of 
the sacrifice. But gradually it ventured farther. As long as 
the notion of a debt claimed by Satan was dominant, an 
independent status was demanded for the Descent; it was 
raised to the rank of something not only fit but indispensable ; 
and in various ways the Redeemer’s work was declared to be 
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incomplete without it. As that theory of the Atonement, how- 
ever, declined, this unwonted weight also fell away from the 
Triduum. The advance of the change is interesting. It was 
taught once more that the Passion itself undid all that kept 
the saints back from full felicity, and that the object of the 
Descent was simply to put them in formal possession, by 
releasing them from the burden of inherited guilt and by per- 
fecting their merits through His own. Some of the greater 
schoolmen, such as Hales and Bonaventura, asked how there 
could be any necessity for the Descent, if Christ was the sinless 
One, and if the devil was really overcome by the Cross. They 
suggested that to set the souls of the departed free by a simple 
volition might have seemed a grander evidence of His victorious 
authority than was offered under the supposition of a required 
personal transit to the scene of their detention ; and they con- 
cluded that the Mediator in His perfect righteousness could be 
under no law to pass into the Infernum, that if He descended 
in any sense to the place of penalty, it was only to the place, 
and not to the penalty itself, and that proprio motu He went 
not into the Gehenna but into the Limbus, and not by con- 
straint, but of free will. Then on the final displacement of the 
Satan-debt statement of the Reconciliation, the death regained 
its capital position so thoroughly, that some paused to inquire 
how it was that the departed saints, who were believed to have 
been delivered by the Cross from their previous intermediate 
residence, did not enter heaven at once when the reréAsoras was 
uttered ; and the reason which they assigned was that Christ 
must have the pre-eminence, so that, while exalted to the state 
of finished blessedness they could not be introduced to the 
scene of it until He had led the way. Generally the best of 
them taught that, although the Descensus was in some fashion 
a means to the elevation of the pre-Christian saints, the merit 
won by the Passion itself was all-sufficient for them and all. 
The Angelic Doctor himself insisted with due decision upon 
the unique efficacy of Christ’s death. Reviewing the different 
classes who had received benefit from the Descent, he explains 
that it was relevant only to the matter of application, and that 
the previous sufferings themselves redeemed men from all 
liability to punishment, whether for original sin or for actual 
transgressions. The particular objects which His presence 
among the dead had in view were, according to him, to impress 
the lost with the sense of their guilt, to quicken the hope of 
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proximate felicity in the hearts of those who endured the pur- 
gatorial purifications, and to irradiate with the light of eternal 
glory the minds of the righteous fathers who were detained, 
not for their personal offences, but for the guilt that was theirs 
by nature. And in short, whatever uses might be ascribed to 
the Descent, he held that they were all discharged only in 
virtue of the Passion, and that the subsequent departure had 
no power of satisfaction, or, as he tersely put it, the Descensus 
was not satisfactorius, opperabatur tamen in virtute passionis. 
At the same time, it is to be observed that, even when the 
death was gifted with its proper validity, the views of grace 
current among the theologians of the middle ages naturally 
bore them on to attempt the instituting of some specific work 
of the Redeemer in the under world, and the oft-recurring 
statements about the perfecting of the saints’ merits by the 
application of His own there and the relieving of the pious 
fathers from the burden of a guilt precluding the full vision 
of God, shew how the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian influences 
always acted in behoof of this inclination to seek out a distinct 
Soteriological worth for the Triduum. 

Nor has Protestantism, notwithstanding its reassertion of a 
redemption completed de jure in the earthly obedience unto 
death, been without its speculations on this subject. These 
have moved in the way of an extension of the theory of satis- 
faction to its presumedly logical conclusions. In the service of 
the doctrine of substitution, it has been often alleged that the 
Surety must sustain the pains of hell, and that the Descent 
marked pre-eminently His endurance of the judgment of God. 
Thus has risen the question, once so hotly contested, and not 
wholly surrendered yet, concerning the relation of the Descensus 
to the Divine wrath. We can see how the train was laid for 
this in pre-Reformation times. When Aquinas formulated the 
distinction, according to which Christ was m the Limbus in 
respect of literal presence, and in the other sections of the 
Infernum only in respect of operative presence, he was fol- 
lowed by Durandus, who gave the signal for a purely figurative 
rendering of the Descent, which made it the exponent of the 
power. wielded by Christ’s death over the dead, the exercise of 
which power was attributed to the soul par emcellence, as the 
merit of Christ’s death was due mainly to what He suffered in 
the soul for us. These were succeeded by Picus of Mirandula 
with his thesis, that the Redeemer descended only quoad effec- 
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tum, and not veraciter et quantum ad realem presentiam. 
And thus the way was fairly opened for Cardinal Cusanus, who 
taught explicity, that Christ went to the place of the lost, and 
there bore the pains of condemned sinners. In the supposed 
interests of the satisfactio vicaria plenaria, the views boldly 
propounded by Nicolas met with considerable acceptance in 
the course of time, both in the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Church, and were employed by not a few in the task of 
removing a certain baldness from the prevalent juridical ex- 
pression of Christ’s work. At one period of his career, Luther 
threw out some daring hints on the possibility of the Mediator’s 
endurance of hell-pains subsequent to death. And after Luther, 
when the great controversies on the Descent were revived, and 
the Protestant doctrine of substitution was fully established, 
the idea of finding a certain element of compensation to law 
in the Tridwuwm set in strongly. It was affirmed with 
emphasis, that a true sponsor must bear all that sinners would 
bear, even to the pains of hell; it began to be shown how 
Christ had a capacity for sustaining such torments; and it was 
held by many, that the Descent to Hades was due to the 
necessity of completing the ministry of Atonement by receiv- 
ing the final and sharpest penalty of man’s sin. 

The Hamburg Superintendent pinus occupies an impor- 
tant place in this movement. In his case, we see the earliest 
and one of the most claborate attempts made by Protestant 
theology to give a scientific exposition of these views. His 
system, which constitutes a remarkable organic unity, is based 
upon a few broad principles, specially the difference between 
the first and the second death, the distinction between fallen 
men and fallen angels, and above all, upon the consideration 
that Christ’s work constitutes one grand totality, in which 
none of the parts admit of being treated as things per se. His 
general contention was, that all that Christ did and suffered, 
was needful for the placation of the Divine wrath; that hell is 
a separate locality set apart under the earth for purposes of 
punishment; that Christ passed actually into it, and that this 
Descent is to be confounded neither with His descending from 
heaven to earth, nor with the communication of the power of 
His death, nor with His endurance of the Divine judicial anger 
in this world. In his earlier writings he argued that, if Christ 
took upon Himself what was merited by us, a redeeming virtue 
must be ascribed to every part of what He assumed ; that His 
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birth, circumcision, temptation, agony, death, and departure, 
are all alike elements in one satisfaction, and that the character 
of expiatory merit belongs to the Descent in the same sense as 
to those portions of the combined obedience which preceded 
the Cross. In accordance with this first form of his teaching, 
he had no scruple in saying that Christ bore both the judg- 
ments that lay on Adam and his posterity, at once the miseries of 
this life and the penalty of eternal death after this life. And thus 
far the statement often made is correct enough, that his doctrine 
culminated in making the Mediator endure, in the Triduum, 
the pains of hell.’ His later writings, however, betray a decided 
recoil from these extreme allegations. He falls back upon the 
distinction hetween the lot of devils and that of sinful men, to 
the former of whom eternal death is an irrevocable decree, 
while to the latter it is an eventuality. From this he explains 
that Christ came to prevent the first death from hastening over 
into the second; that as His mission contemplated only the 
case of beings not conclusively adjudged to doom, He could 
Himself stand in no relation to the sentence of the finally lost*; 
that although for our sakes he entered the under-world, He 
could not be affected by the cruciatus eterni tartarei ignis ; 
that to imagine the opposite, would be to rank the sinless 
substitute impiously with those for whom there is no recon- 
ciliation ; and that it is only in a figure we can speak of what 
He really did sustain in satisfying the divine wrath as an 
experience of hell-pains. Thus according to his maturer views, 
he held more simply, that Christ’s burial and descent operated 
together with all that went before as elements in the satisfac- 
tion ; and as to what the Surety did actually suffer in His soul 
by His departure into hell, he would only say that it was 
something very bitter, but not to be formulated by us. It is 
curious to notice that the Lutheran Reformers do not appear 
to have been in a position to pronounce very clearly upon the 
questions which thus broke suddenly upon them. For we find 
that when, in 1550, the deliverance which had been solicited 
from the Wittenberg doctors, was returned to Hamburg with the 
signatures of Melanchthon and Bugenhagen, it was couched in 
the most indefinite terms, and a promise which the epistle 
contained, of a more deliberate settlement after consultation 


1 This is usually the whole account given of the views of Apinus. But 
that there was a progress in his teaching is proved by the chronological study 
of his writings, as exhibited in Frank’s Theologie der Concordienformel. 
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with other theologians, was never fulfilled. pinus’s views 
triumphed in the immediate contest, and enlisted so far in their 
favour such divines as Flacius Illyricus, Andreas Osiander, and 
others, who, with differences in the exposition, agreed more or 
less in determining a satisfactory merit for the Tridwum. It 
was the same question respecting the wrath of God that came 
into prominence in the other controversy between Matsperger 
and Parsimonius. When the former indicated his inclination 
to advocate the local and victorious descent, he was met by 
the latter, who, with the countenance of Brenz and Andrea, 
affirmed that hell was not a locality, that its phraseologies 
were to be referred to the sense of the anger of God and His 
dread hatred of sin, that hell existed wherever God’s wrath 
rested or was felt, that we must give up all ideas of time and 
space when dealing with the other world, that the descent 
meant a change not of place but of condition, that Christ 
indeed bore the pains of hell before and in his death, and in 
this non-local sense may be said to have descended. 

* It was also on the side of Christ’s relation to the Ira Dei 
that Calvinism aspired to define a distinct Soteriological 
significance for the Article and the texts believed to enunciate 
the Triduum. Anxious to exhibit the profounder contents of 
the atonement, Calvin himself had expounded the descent as a 
criterion of what the Substitute endured in His soul, and these 
cruciatus anime he was generally careful enough to refer to 
what took place on earth. These positions of the master were 
adopted, and often pushed to excessive issues, by many of the 
scholars who were animated by the same desire to present the 
subjective as well as the objective aspects of the Passion, and 
thus clear the orthodox doctrine of satisfaction from the charge 
of making the sacrifice unduly external and physical in its 
nature. Thus among a large class of divines, who contended 
that the Sponsor must bear all the penalties proper to those 
represented, it came to be affirmed that, if He did not sink 
into spiritual death, He at least sustained terrors and horrors 
of that death which were the effects of God’s wrath; and the 
Descensus was taken to denote His mental implication in the 
dolores infernales due to sinners, while the extremest section 
did not hesitate~to speak of the Mediator as experiencing 
penally the death of the soul, or as passing under the penalty of 
eternal death. These interpretations gained extensive circula- 
tion in England throughout the Puritan period. And around 
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this central theme of the Ira Dei, the great controversies on 
the article of Christ’s local descent revolved which agitated 
Britain in the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. The questions again debated were, 
whether, and in what sense, the Redeemer underwent the 
pains of hell, whether He completed His entire work of 
satisfaction and suffering when He yielded np the spirit on the 
cross, and the like. Among those who took the field was the 
celebrated Hugo Broughton, the great Rabbi of these times, 
who, although the broacher of many quaint fancies on other 
subjects, declared a signally rational verdict on this, under- 
taking to prove that Hades, as the place to which Christ’s 
separate spirit was said to go, did not mean the locality of the 
damned, but the invisible world, or the state of death; and 
thus setting himself in opposition at once to the Puritan 
opinion and to that formerly received in the English Church, 
namely, a local departure of the soul into hell in triumph over 
Satan. Some of the numerous treatises which appeared at 
this period, drove the inquiry to the most extravagant con- 
clusions. Thus Dietelmaier and Giider both instance one by 
an author named Bannister, the object of which, according to 
the title, was to prove that “Christ, being dead, descended in 
the place of everlasting torments where, in soule, he endured fcr 
a time the very paines which the damned spirits without inter- 
mission doe abide.” One of the best specimens of the method 
in which this topic was handled in the camp of the older 
Anglicans, may be seen in the writings of Thomas Bilson, 
bishop of Winchester, one of the final correctors of our 
English translation of the Bible. In a series of sermons 
preached at St Paul’s Cross, he set himself to demonstrate that 
Scripture never speaks of the death of Christ’s soul or His 
endurance of the pains of the damned as necessary to the 
work of reconciliation. The substance of these discourses was 
published, and by royal command he also prepared a defence 
of them, which he ultimately issued in 1604, under the title of, 
“ A Survey of Christ’s Sufferings.” With this elaborate treatise 
is printed also a separate discussion of the descent, in which he 
argues that Christ’s soul descended locally into the literal 
territory of the lost; not however to suffer, but to conquer, 
or, as the introductory resolutions express it, “destroying the 
divel’s kingdome and triumphing over powers and principalitics 
and making an open showe of them, spoiling them by delivering 
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all his elect, dead, living, and unborne, from the right, power, 
and feare of eternall death, taking into His hands the keyes of 
death and hell, that He might be Lord of all in heaven, earth, 
and hell.” On the Puritan side, a multitude of champions 
came forward, such as the famous William Perkins in his 
Catechism, and his Explication of the Symbol or Creed of the 
Apostles, and for a season the athletes, both of Oxford and 
Cambridge, entered energetically into the contest. But as 
exemplary of the rest, we may take the important work which 
was the joint-production of Hugh Sanford and Robert Parker,' 
and in the four books of which the etymology and varied 
usages of the term Hades are considered with great wealth of 
learning, the several senses in which Christ is said to descend 
to Hades are explained with the amplest criticism of texts, 
and the opinions of Bilson and others are controverted with 
much acute remark on the theology of the subject. The main 
proposition of the volume is, that Christ descended only in two 
ways, into the Hades mortalitatis, or physical death, and into 
the Hades mortis gehennalis, undergone specially in the 
agony and on the Cross. Proof is offered that the Fathers did 
not teach a literal descent; the idea of the wrath of God is 


examined ; and in opposition to objections drawn by Fevar- 
dentius from the dignity of the person, it is argued that Christ’s 
position as substitute demanded that He should bear our very 
penalty in all its completeness, not exclusive of the pena 
inferni. Thus the Calvinistic thesis of a Surety bearing what 
is due to us, is unfolded as signifying a Surety suffering the 


1 There is a somewhat touching interest connected with this book. In the 
preface Parker alludes pathetically to the Puritan troubles, and specially to 
what was endured by men like Thomas Brightman. He was himself driven 
into exile in Holland. He tells us that only a single night intervened 
between the deaths of two of the chief scholars of that agitated time, namely, 
Hugh Sanford his friend, and the illustrious, though now too little remembered, 
John Rainolds, Master of Queen’s College and President of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, in his own day honoured as a lumen patrie, on whom also Andrew 
Melville pronounced a dignified eulogy in Latin verse after visiting the 
university. Parker states that Sanford, foreseeing that he should not be 
spared to finish the work himself, urgently solicited him to undertake its 
completion on his demise. This Parker sorrowfully promised to do, and 
succeeded in bringing his task to its close in Amsterdam after some four 
years’ toil. The discussions on all matters of learning, he informs us, belong 
to Sanford, while the theological disquisitions are his own work. With some 
curious theories about the acquaintance of the ancients with America, and 
with a variety of etymologies which seem odd now, such as the connection 
of Hades with the Hebrew Adamah, the volume is one of sterling ability. 
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very torments we should have felt; and the conclusion is 
reached, that in order to accomplish an effectual satisfaction, 
Christ in His human nature, in the body, but pre-eminently in 
the soul, sustained our pains and experienced a true super- 
natural death, or the very death of Gehenna. Subsequently, 
Lightfoot also took up this inquiry in a special explication of 
the Article, in which, after stigmatising with signal severity 
the notion of a triumph, and declaring it impossible that He 
who had shed tears for the impenitent on earth could rejoice 
over them in hell, he proceeds to scrutinise views more pre- 
valent in his own time, according to which Christ is said to 
have suffered the “extreme wrath of God,” the “torments of 
hell,” and the like. He seeks to prove, that neither for us nor 
for any cause of His own could Christ have done so, because 
that wrath of God implies separation from his favour, hell in 
the conscience through guilt, utter despair, and other terrors ; 
whereas, what Christ undertook to do was to discharge the 
debt of obedience due by us to God, and only, therefore, if He 
had failed Himself to do that, could the divine wrath have 
been imposed on Him. Lightfoot’s criticism errs chiefly in 
two points, in limiting the Saviour’s work to a connection 
simply with the justice of God and the idea of a debt, and in 
making the wrath of God, in this case, a mere synonym for the 
wrath of the devil. Ina similar strain, Pearson combats the 
theory of an endurance of the divine wrath, judging that to be 
excluded by the consideration of His possession of hope in all 
He suffered, and the impossibility of His feeling such pains as 
the very worm of remorse, or the everlasting sense of God’s 
displeasure. And while Lightfoot decided that the real 
meaning is, that Christ had a true body wherewith to die, and 
a true soul wherewith to pass into the invisible world, Pearson 
concludes, that His soul did really pass into “places below 
where the souls of men are,” that this was with the view of 
satisfying the law of death, but that all that was needful for 
the satisfaction of sin was done upon the Cross, and all that 
was needful for the application entered after the resurrection. 
Others also of the most distinguished English divines took 
part in these debates from time to time, such as Lord Chancellor 
King, who agreed in the main with Lightfoot, and Dean Field, 
who argued for the Descent in triumph to the place of lost souls." 

The extremer types of these theologisings on the Descent 

1 See his ‘* Of the Church,” book v. ch. 19. 
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and the Triduum are not without advocates still) We have 
an exaggerated reproduction of some of them in such books as 
that by Dr Bartle, in which the position is laid down that the 
cardinal doctrine of Substitution cannot consistently be main- 
tained except under the postulates of a denial that the sacrifice 
for sin was finished on the cross, and an affirmation of the 
necessity of the Redeemer’s departure into Hades in order 
there to consummate a second death exceeding the first. He 
disavows indeed the notion that there can be no substitution 
unless the Surety bears every phase of what we should bear, 
but he argues that to say that Christ is our Substitute and yet 
to count the work of substitution ended at Calvary is super- 
ficial. He holds that, being placed jn the stead of sinful men, 
it behoved Him to “ make a stay among the lost ;” he speaks 
of Him even as “dying as if unforgiven ;” with a strange 
ignoring of all but the outward aspects of the Passion, he 
reasons that, as Christ’s death on the Cross does not absolve us 
from physical death, He must have endured something else if 
He was to free us from eternal death. Thus he concludes that 
He must have suffered after the cross, and that the supreme 
element in His satisfaction was made good by His sustaining 
the bitterest of torments in Hades.' But with respect to all 
these attempts to find a distinct constituent of Christ’s expia- 
tory sufferings in the Tridwwm, as well as in regard to many of 
these kindred dogmatisings on Christ’s relation to the divine 
wrath, it will be enough to say that they are founded on a too 
exclusively objective view of what Christ’s death involved, and 
on erroneous conceptions of the great term penal satisfaction. 
They run up into those ideas of “penalty” which lay at the 
root of the controversies about the idem and the tantundem, 
and exceed the true import of that term as one designating not 


1 A text largely used throughout these discussions is the 4 é ésds aviernes 
dbous ras wdivas rod bavarov. The form 2dov for éavérov is adopted, as the more 
difficult, by Bengel and others, and is made a marginal reading by Tregelles. 
But the external authority is decidedly against it. The clause has been sup- . 
posed to present Christ’s soul as struggling with the pains of death in 
Hades. The expression has its own difficulty. But the simplest explanation 
seems, to be that Peter used the Septuagint rendering of the Hebrew phrase 
nyo", which means properly the bonds by which death holds a man. It 
does not, therefore, point to pains felt after death, but it refers to the resur- 
rection, and to that as an act by which the bonds of death were loosed. So 
far as the separation of the soul from the body is an unnatural condition, the 
death-state is one of limitation. And what Peter affirms, is that Christ felt 
these bonds, but could not be held by them, as His resurrection proved. 
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“any particular kind or degree of suffering, but any kind or 
any degree which is judicially inflicted in satisfaction.”' Pro- 
ceeding upon a notion of substitution which makes the penal 
character of Christ’s sufferings depend upon their nature rather 
than their design, and which demands a transference to the 
sponsor of the literally identical punishment we should sustain 
or its exact equivalent, they venture vastly beyond the securer 
principle that, apart from precise balancings of kind and degree, 
a valid atonement is one which will constitute an adequate 
compensation to law and a true satisfaction to justice in the 
judge’s own estimate. Theology will at least be safest and 
most scientific when it keeps cautiously by the Biblical path- 
way. And in the presentation of the work of Christ, that 
pathway leads us at once from the death.to the resurrection, 
and makes no such pause over the intervening space as to 
warrant our pronouncing it more than the time when He abode 
under the power of death. 

In the domain of Eschatology, the most persistent efforts are 
again made to rehabilitate this dogma. What imperatively 
requires its renewed investigation is its employment as a 
weapon of assault upon the orthodox statement of the eternity 
of future retribution, and the conclusively decisive importance 
of the life on earth. Within the Zridwum is supposed to 
reside the proof of lengthened periods of probation, repeated 
offers of grace, enlarged possibilities of repentance, and even 
universal restoration. The depth to which such theories are 
colouring popular opinion is not sufficiently considered. But 
the truth is that in the multitude of compositions constantly 
appearing on the subject of the future life, there are few of the 
freer order in which some bold adaptation of this theme is not 
attempted. Mr Rowton, whose book is a specimen of lectures 
delivered in Mechanics’ and other Literary Institutions through- 
out the United Kingdom, amid much that is excellent asks, 
“Why it should be so very improbable that Peter’s statements 
of our Lord’s preaching to the spirits in prison should be true ?” 
declares that “ the literal word theologians rebel against it as if 
they would not like that many should be saved,” and tells us 
how there is hope there for earth’s unregenerate dead. Professor 
Plumptre points to the ancient practice of prayer for the dead as 
a “ witness to the truth of wider, happier thoughts as to the state 
of the dead than have recently prevailed among us,” and suggests 


1 Hodge’s Systematic Theology, II. 474. 
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that beyond the grave “the love which does not will that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance, proclaims 
evermore to the spirits in prison, as during these hours of the 
Descent into Hades, the glad tidings of reconciliation.” Weiss 
informs us that Philastrius of Brescia was the first in the west 
who stigmatised as heresy what he deems the incontestable 
result of an unprejudiced exegesis, namely, the bona fide 
declaration of salvation made by the Lord to all the dead on 
His descent. It is in this connection that Augustine’s letter 
to.Evodius becomes so interesting, in which, replying to the 
bishop’s inquiry about the parties meant by the dead to whom 
the gospel was preached, he states that it seemed to him true 
that Christ did depart to Hades and did liberate some there, but 
that these could not be the Old Testament saints, because they 
were already in Abraham’s bosom and needed no further 
redemption ; that it could as little be Noah’s contemporaries, 
because Peter does not refer to them, and there is no evident 
reason why they should have an exceptional position ; that it 
was also quite absurd to suppose that the gospel was preached 
there to those who died in unbelief before Christ, because that 
would seem to make preaching on earth useless or even injuri- 
ous, and that in short we cannot tell who the persons were 
whom Christ chose thus to free. In the same train the text 
curiously ascribed to Jeremiah, the Lord God of Israel remem- 
bered His dead which slept in the land of the grave, and 
descended unto them to preach unto them His salvation, was 
often adduced of old, the absence of which verse from the Hebrew 
text was explained on the hypothesis that it was originally in 
the Septuagint but was extruded by the Jews. Giider himself 
erects the other world into an exact parallel to the present, 
man’s powers being heightened there but his life proceeding in 
the same order of development, with the same capacities for con- 
version from good to evil and from evil to good, with the same 
freedom of spirit unaffected by any serious wrench from its 
earthly activities, men influencing each other there just as here 
and consequently possessing a mediate body in Hades as the 
vehicle for the soul’s communications, and on to the judgment 
unfolding all possible varieties of character, in which the good, 
the evil, and the negative so blend into each other as to render 
their separation into the two solitary categories of the fixedly 
saved and the absolutely lost an unreasonable idea. He thinks 
that Christ realises His ministry in this unseen world either 
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by personal contact or by an organisation analogous to the 
Church here, and that by these agencies the pious are advanced 
in purity, a wider chasm is opened between the receptive and 
the unreceptive, and the sin against the Holy Ghost is left 
there as here the only thing excluding salvation. But these 
views are based on exaggerated uses of the sound principle of 
a continuity in life and character. Behind them we see inade- 
quate notions of what sin is in its perverting and disrupting 
effects on our being, and of what death is as the judgment of 
God and therefore reasonably presumed to entail something else 
than a literal, unmodified, and uninterrupted repetition of our 
present mode of life. Their Pelagian origin betrays itself in 
the disposition to make eternal destiny depend not so much 
on the question of faith or unbelief in a Saviour, as rather on 
the degree of purity of character reached ; and their universal 
tendency is to dispossess this life of that decisive significance 
which the Bible gives it, and to render the operations of grace 
on earth insufficient. Against this entire hypothesis of after- 
death repentance the arguments to be urged are numerous 
and weighty, drawn not only from the strong declarations of 
Scripture itself, but from theological considerations. Reason- 
ing from the nature of death, from the testimony of analogy 
against the likelihood of a glad acceptance then, of opportunities 
rejected now, and from the principle that punishment will be 
commensurate with guilt and guilt with privilege, it would be 
no hard task to prove that a second period of probation in the 
other world would be less compatible with the mercy of God 
than our restriction to the one here. Such a conclusion seems 
to flow inevitably from these premises, unless an absolute 
certainty of conversion could be predicated,—a supposition 
which cannot be taken advantage of by these speculators, 
because they all proceed upon the idea of the perfect, con- 
tinued freedom of man’s spirit. But at present it will be 
enough to say that, if this post-mortem gospel is brought into 
the T'riduum at all, it can only be at the expense of that first 
canon of exposition which teaches that, in the case of isolated 
texts, an interpretation contradicting the general tenor of 
Scripture is not the admissible interpretation. For the pro- 
duction of anything elsewhere, unequivocally embodying the 
tenet of renewed offers of grace in the after-life, or suggesting 
the construction of an under-world church, may be safely 
challenged. And it would be strange indeed if a truth of such 
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momentous importance should be taught only by Peter, and 
by him only incidentally. 

An application of this Dogma is also made to the case of the 
Salvability of the heathen. The mystery is one in providence at 
least as much as in revelation. And so far we can only fall back 
upon the unimpeachable righteousness of God, reflecting (as it 
has been expressed by one accustomed to use weighty words) that 
“all shadow of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances in this 
various economy of providence would be lost, if we would keep 
in mind that every merciful allowance shall be made, and no 
more required of any one than what might have been equitably 
expected of him from the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and not what might have been expected had he been placed in 
other circumstances; or, in Scriptural language, that ‘every 
one shall be accepted according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not.’”' Here, however, we have to 
do only with the theological problem, and with the plea that 
its solvent can be found only in the Triduum. The dilemma 
is this—how to define, under the spectacle of heathenism, the 
speculative consistency of a justification by faith alone with 
the idea of a God of Love and Righteousness. That the 
heathen are unsalvable seems the first inference from the Pro- 
testant principle of a salvation by Christ only ; and that they 
should not perish without a chance of grace appears the reason- 
able deduction from the Divine goodness and justice. To 
reconcile these two propositions, so as neither to make the 
heathen unconditionally unsalvable, nor to assert that salvation 
need not be limited to Christ, is one of the most serious tasks 
of Theology. The explanations tried have been various. It 
has been argued, that the heathen who have lived in good 
conscience may be exempted from all future retributive in- 
flictions except a pana damni, which will be the penalty for 
original sin and for the defects in their strivings to walk 
according to their light; and that on the ground of Christ’s 
work they shall be gifted with a felicity only short of the 
beatific vision. Some again, reasoning from the instance of a 
salvation for Israel through faith in a Redeemer not then 
come, have upheld the possibility of the redemption of many 
among the heathen in virtue of a fides implicita contained in 
their feeling after a Reconciler. And among other schemes, 
we see a lung series of experiments made with the Triduum 

1 Butler's Analogy, II. 6. 
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by some of the greatest minds. Thus Clement of Alexandria 
deduced the righteousness of the judgment of the heathen, not 
only from the fact that God had given them philosophy and a 
revelation in the heavenly bodies, but also from the considera- 
tion that the gospel was actually preached to them in Hades. 
Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Antioch, John of Damascus, 
and others of the early theologians, speculated boldly in the 
same direction. During the Middle Ages the matter was 
comparatively little discussed, except now and again by a 
daring spirit like Abelard, who cherished hope for men like 
Plato. But it came to the surface again in different quarters 
with Reformation times. Even the Jesuit Salmero could 
plead for a Hades ministry to supplement what was lacking 
in those heathen who, although they died with only the jides 
implicita, would have risen to the faith explicit had they lived 
in Christian days. The gentle spirit of Philip Melanchthon 
also engaged itself at times in this region, prompting him to 
state how he felt that in His descent Christ may have instructed 
in His grace Scipio, Fabius, and the noblest sons of all 
nations. And now there are many like K6nig who, thinking 
that unbelief finds one of its readiest instruments in the 
common doctrine which makes salvation universally dependent 
on faith and thus seems to consign to perdition multitudes 
who die in ignorance, reckon the substantiation of an under- 
world revelation, which will compensate for the defects of the 
proclamation of His name here, one of the best services that can 
be rendered to theology. But is this favourite expedient 
either requisite or admissible? Surely the two Petrine texts 
are not fairly available for its use. For whereas the plead- 
ings in this matter turn upon the supposed deficiency of know- 
ledge, the very things emphasised in the first passage are the 
longsuffering of God and the ample intimations given to the 
men of the flood, while the second deals with the special case 
of Christians and their persecutors. And it is as little of a theo- 
logical necessity as it is Biblically legitimate. Calvinism has 
a solvent of its own in the general thesis of a work of the 
pre-incarnate Logos in the world. And with its doctrines of the 
Church and the Spirit, Presbyterianism in particular is under 
no pressure to seek a last resort in this gospel in the Triduum. 
It may be safest to say simply, that if God has His saved ones 
among the heathen, it is through Christ by processes unre- 
vealed, and that if heathen souls perish, it is on the ground 
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not of unavoidable ignorance, but of the rejection of grace. 
And, so far as the theological problem itself is concerned, we 
possess, in the thoroughly Calvinistic propositions of an 
activity of the Logos Spermatikos in the world, of a ministry 
of the Holy Spirit working when and where He willeth, and 
of a salvation ordinarily but not absolutely confined to the 
pale of the Church, reconciling media sufficient largely, if not 
wholly, to relieve the apparent antithesis created by the judg- 
ment of the heathen between a redemption through Christ 
alone and the benevolentia generalis of God. 

One returns from such excursions into the more devious 
regions of theological enterprise with something of the travel- 
ler’s feelings who peretrates into obscure lands, and comes 
home with a quickened conviction of the limited capacities of 
human endeavour as the best gain from his venture. Emi- 
nently healthful and liberal in many ways are the influences 
shed back upon the student from this discipline of the study 
of dogma, which bears us breezes from the most contrasted 
climes, and brings us within the movements of all classes of 
minds, aud lets light in upon those slow and measured work- 
ings by which doctrine is built up into completed structures, 
But never are these influences more generous than when they 
deepen the persuasion, that in most themes the bounds of 
scientific adjustment are very speedily reached, and that in 
all lines of investigation there are near-lying tracts which we 
must be satisfied to leave as terre incognite. In the face of 
such baffled attempts as come under our notice in reading the 
chronicles of this dogma, it is well to bear in mind that the 
great object of all these patient inductions and these lengthened 
elaborations of men’s thoughts on divine things, is one of a 
practical much more than of a scientific interest ; that they are 
intended in the last issue much more for regulative than for 
speculative services; and that the most genuine design of the 
systematising of truth is to constitute its many elements into 
moulds which will most forcibly appeal to conscience, satisfy 
reason, and tell upon the spiritual life. But if this is the end 
of all dogmatising, and if it is true that the power of that 
combined address to mind and heart which it is calculated to 
present, will be proportionate to the finished and self-consistent 
character of the system, all the more must it be the theologian’s 
concern to look with keen vision into the warrant which each 
separate article may offer for admittance into the circle of 
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accepted beliefs. In the present case, that scrutiny has failed 
to produce either Biblical credentials or speculative necessity 
for most that is alleged under the Triduwm. Theologically 
we may accept the position that Christ departed into the 
world of death to fulfil man’s lot; we may say that this was 
somehow needful for the consummatio veri hominis ; we may 
allow that He went in character; but we deny that it belongs 
to the character of man that He should enter the world of 
the dead as a worker. And as for the rest, we must stay the 
hand that would lift the veil from the natural face of many a 
problem, and be content to say—Eaeunt omnia in mysterium. 
Srewarr D. F. SALMOND. 





Art. HL—Church of England Parties from a Continental 
Point of View; Ina Letter to a Lady who Proposed to 
turn Roman Catholie. 


EAR Madam,—When last we met in Paris, you were on the 
road to Rome—I mean, to Romanism ; I hope you have 
not yet arrived there. If it be not too late, will you listen toa 
friend who spent two-thirds of his life in search of the truth, who 
knows that he found it at length in that Protestant faith you 
are about to abandon, and who, after careful consideration, 
renounced that communion which seems to have such attrac- 
tions for you? “TI intend to turn a Catholic,” you said to me 
in Paris ; “I prefer the substance to the shadow, the original 
to a copy.” At that time I did not understand how a Pro- 
testant, an Englishwoman, could speak thus ; how, from being 
rich, one should desire to become poor—from the enjoyment ° 
of sight, to become blind! But some months spent since that 
time in your own land have opened my eyes. An attentive 
study of your national church has revealed to me many things 
which one could scarcely have suspected on the other side of 
the channel. The religious situation of England for the last 
twenty-five years has been most confusing and complicated. A 
foreigner especially finds it difficult to comprehend it aright. 
Alas! that noble church, which from a distance shews to such 
advantage, and bears its standard so high aloft, is seen on a 
VOL, XXII.— NO. LXXXIV. E 
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nearer view to be rent into three portions. There are, in short, 
within the church herself three sections, amongst which one 
must make his choice in the matter of religion :—scepticism, 
formalism, and a devout humble faith holding the middle place 
between them. 

Of these three sections, I name first the Broad Church, 
—that is, the church of the latitudinarians—rationalism, in 
short, more or less disguised, which for social propriety main- 
tains a semblance of worship on the Lord’s day, and con- 
secrates in a fashion the great events of life—birth, marriage, 
and death. This section of the church, by its very nature, 
will be ever wavering, and without defined principles. No one 
special class of society is peculiar to it; its most faithful 
adherents are perhaps those who remain outside its pale, or 
indeed the membership of any church. But the boldness of 
candour is rare in a country where the empire of form and 
habit is still better established than that of faith ; and so, one 
must go to church of a Sunday, and go there even while he 
believes nothing of what is taught. As to the fashionable 
world to which you, Madam, belong, it inclines in its secret 
heart to the doctrines of the Broad Church; but not ven- 
turing to make open declaration of them, it bends its steps 
towards the High Church, which is not exacting in the matter 
of faith, and, like Popery, only requires that you save appear- 
ances by making clean the outside of the cup and platter. 

I name, secondly, the Low Church, or, to give it its true 
name, the Evangelical party. It is the fruit of the Methodist 
revival of Wesley towards the close of last century,—an evan- 
gelical reaction from the state of lukewarmness and corrup- 
tion which prevailed in these days within the church. The 
Low Church, as I have already remarked, is characterized by a 
humble and zealous piety, combined with a certain degree of 
strictness, and a want of logical consistency, manifesting itself 
in a state of separation from its natural allies. Protest as it 
was against the worldliness and crying abuses of the church, 
in the days when it originated, the Low Church, in order to 
have been consistent, should have separated itself from the 
Establishment, and made common cause with the dissenters. 
But courage, as well as logical consistency, have been wanting 
to it. And yet this conduct is not without a certain excuse. 
That spirit of division and of hateful rivalry which characterises 
the disestablished churches, that dust of sects into which 
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Protestant piety has a tendency to scatter itself, has horrified 
those pious but timid men who cling, almost as much as 
high churchmen, to the doctrines of apostolical succession and 
ofchurch authority. They cannot bring themselves to quit the 
old Church of England like the dissenters, whom they bave 
never pardoned for doing so; for they love her, notwithstanding 
all her shortcomings, as their natal soil, and so they shield 
themselves in her more obscure corners, seeking to forget those 
evils by devoting themselves there to the feeding of souls. 

This is the only section of the English church where one 
finds a mingling of all ranks; here, without interfering with 
one another, meet the great whose aspiration is to be humble, 
and the obscure who have no ambition to rise. I had long 
cherished the belief that the Low Church was the gate by 
which one left the Church of England to enter the Free 
Churches. Now, however, I perceive my mistake; it is the 
gate by which one leaves the High Church, but not to go else- 
where. The Low Church is in fact a cul de sac, a blind alley, 
where one is shut in, and can have no sort of communication 
with any of his neighbours. The Church of England desires 
union with the State—her motto with respect to all others is 
“ separation”—her boast this, that it is not she who has left 
them but they who have left her. Of all separations, the most 
thorough, perhaps, is that which divides the Low Church from 
the dissenters ; precisely because they approach the nearest to 
each other! The church, the one barrier which rises between 
them, is more powerful to keep them asunder, than the 
common faith which should make them one! 

Now, that you, dear Madam, whose leanings are to the 
world at least as much as to the church, should have nothing 
to do with the Low Church, I clearly understand. The door 
there is too low, and you must stoop to enter it. 

There remains to be noticed, lastly, the High Church, to 
which in all propriety you belong, like every one proud of 
good position in society, who would not incur suspicion in 
respect of faith. But what is this “ High Church”? and what 
shall I say to you of it which does not equally apply to 
Romanism, from which it now regrets ever to have separated 
itself? It is, and ever will be, a compromise between the 
world and God, a border land, provided for accommodating our 
weaknesses, and transporting into the church the manners and 
pleasures of the drawing-room. 
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I arrived in England shortly before Christmas, that national 
festival equally for the family circle and for the church. You 
know what a joyous excitement the approach of this great day 
causes everywhere,—what refined care, what enthusiastic en- 
deavours, the young ladies of the neighbourhood manifest to 
trim their beloved churches, even at the risk of transforming 
them into ball-rooms! And then the rivalries of parish with 
parish! “one’s reputation to be sustained!” (I have heard 
the very words used.) You know how the young girls occupy 
themselves up till midnight, in arranging garlands, in painting 
and embroidering cushions and altar-cloths, and illuminating 
coloured legends, which cast a brilliancy over the naked 
austerity of a Protestant place of worship. Then the bands of 
choristers, in white surplices, angels escaped from school, who 
sing in the choir! You know how those majestic prayers of your 
ritual are intoned in that prescribed cadence midway between 
reading and singing; the Word of God itself mumbled in 
an under tone, as if one were afraid of its being understood ; 
tLose richly stained windows; those anthems skilfully per- 
formed, which transport the opera into the church; art, in 
short, under every form, and with all its charms, employed 
to turn aside from God the aspirations which should ascend 
towards Him. Last, and least, that shred of a sermon, cur- 
tailed to the minimum of ten minutes, for fear of fatiguing 
the attention of an audience greedy of sensuous enjoyment, 
who have more of eyes for seeing and ears for hearing than 
hearts for feeling or time for earnest thought. When I find a 
service thus dexterously planned to envelop the soul in a 
pleasing intoxication, and in that kind of sensuous ecstasy 
which the fumes of incense increase, what must I feel,—lI, 
a voluntary deserter from Popery—when on Protestant soil 
I meet this materialistic religion, where the form alone is 
everything ? 

I have seen too much of the evil Popery has wrought in 
France, not to be on my guard against such vulgar seductions ; 
but I imagine to myself what an Englishman, a Christian, and 
a patriot, ought to suffer when he sees his High Church (“ high” 
in the world’s esteem, not in God’s) disowning thus all the 
glorious part of the Reformation, saying to its martyrs, “ You 
died for heresy or for a dream!” And yet, let us be just ; 
there are within this church, so unhappily corrupted by the 
world and by fashion, souls truly devout, clergymen who are 
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better than their church,—men who do not believe that their 
parish is confined to the five or six rows of well-dressed persons 
who, sitting in front of the pulpit, cast the rest of the congre- 
gation into the shade. Amidst the fascinations of ritualism, 
these men remember the time when they were humble Chris- 
tians, strangers to the refinements of a religious dilettanteism, 
and when their one desire was to preach Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. 

But my business here is with the rule, not with the exceptions 
to it. And what alarms me above all else in the Church of 
England, as I have watched it these twenty-five years past, is 
the growth of the clerical spirit, that poisoned legacy which 
she inherited from Popery at the very time when she seemed to 
have broken off from Rome. The more I study the condition 
of this section of the English Church, the more I wonder at 
the place which man holds in it. As if Christ did not suffice 
for Mediator, a priest must interpose himself between the 
believer and his God. The work of your Reformation seems 
to me to have been so incomplete and fragmentary, that 
an old root of Popery remained within the Anglican Church 
just as in that of Luther. It has been sprouting there for 
centuries, and is producing to-day its bitter fruit. Hence this 
invasion of ritualism, which, after three centuries, gives to 
Rome her revenge through means of the ancient mistakes of 
the English Reformation. 

In fact, if we except submission to the Pope, and the wor- 
ship of the Virgin, which have not as yet made their appear- 
ance—but will, I am persuaded, do so by and bye—I find in 
the ritualistic churches every observance of the Catholic 
worship, and I have experienced the sad illusion of believing 
myself once more in that Church which I had abandoned. I 
find in them, as in it, the altar with cross and candles ; incense; 
processions in the interior of the building, almost to the point 
of issuing forth into the street ; genuflexions in front of the 
altar ; fanciful vestments and sacred travesties, which make of 
a church an adjunct of a theatre ; every external sign of respect 
accorded to the symbol, to the material emblem, much more 
than to the idea which it expresses. In these ritualistic 
churches, 'as in those of Rome, I find the honoration, if not 
the adoration, of Virgin and saints, of whom each has his 
or her festival day; the germ of idolatry, so natural to the 
human heart, whose tendency ever is, as it was with the Jews 
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of old, to set the idol in the place of the true God. I find 
in the ritualistic churches, as in those of Rome, that bound- 
less clericalism, which recently reached its highest develop- 
ment on the banks of the Tiber, and in the person of 
a sinful man incarnated the whole of Christianity. I find 
the priest occupying a place in scciety apart from other 
men, a place which cuts him off from the engagements and 
duties of a citizen, and wielding a power semi-official, semi- 
divine, alike in the State and in the Church. Nothing, in 
short, is awanting to him; not even the formidable instru- 
ments of confession and absolution, which as yet, indeed, 
he only employs in the sacristy and beside the beds of the 
dying ; anticipating, however, the moment when he may enter, 
through their means, the homes and domestic sanctities of his 
flock. 

Strange sign of our times assuredly! Whilst Spain and 
Italy, using their civil freedom as a stepping-stone to religious 
liberty, are forcibly breaking with the Church of Rome, de- 
parting from her by the door of Protestantism or of infidelity, 
is it not a strange spectacle to behold the old Lutherans of 
Germany and the High Church of England playing with 
Romanism as children do with fire, and borrowing her rites 
and sacramentarian spirit, as by and bye they will adopt her 
virgin and her saints? I am not here concerned with 
Lutheranism ; this would demand a special study for itself; 
but, to gather up in a sentence my impressions of the High 
Church party in England, I seem to behold, passing before 
my eyes in all the gradations of Ritualism, Puseyism, High 
Churchism, a long procession on the road towards Rome. At 
its head I see Father Ignatius, habited as a monk, who halts 
on the threshold of Popery before he takes the final step ; and, 
arrived at the precise point where Protestantism terminates, 
looking back to make sure that all his cortege are following 
him. It is now more than twenty years since the father of 
Ritualism, Dr Newman, reached the edge of the same gulf. 
He felt himself pressed by logic and by his adversaries, who, 
weary of hearing him talk of the church’s infallible authority, 
demanded of him, “ And where does it reside?” “In Rome!” 
he at length replied, and leaping across the Rubicon, be- 
came a Papist out and out. But, with the exception of a 
few attached disciples, those who then followed him lacked 
their leader’s courage, and remained hesitating on the brink, 
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while their captain called to them from the other side with 
reproaches for their cowardice. 

Will this state of matters continue? I dare not believe it, 
seeing, as I do, the progress which Ritualism, more timid at 
its first appearance, has made these twenty years back. You, 
Madam, who reside in England, know it better than Ido. You 
see the numbers of conversions (perversions) each year increase; 
you hear your doctors loudly proclaim, that so long as it 
remains severed from the communion of Rome, the Church of 
England continues schismatic. They tell you that it is simply 
a misunderstanding which keeps the two churches asunder, and 
that it is time for this misunderstanding to cease. Do you not 
see them stretching out their hands to the Roman Church, to 
the Greek Church, to the whole world, in short, except to 
those heretics of Dissenters? seeking thus to reconstruct what 
they are pleased to term the Grand Catholic Unity ! 


But now, let us leave the Church of England for the present, 
and turn to Romanism itself. Twice in my life have I en- 
countered it face to face: first, when at twelve years of age I 
yielded my heart to God, who had been calling me from my 
tender infancy; then, when at thirty years of age I was 
brought back to Him, after the pride of life had alienated me 
from Him. For a whole year at that time did I sincerely endea- 
vour to be a humble and faithful Catholic, but I was not able! 
I believed, I practised; but they asked me to give obedience 
to man, when I desired to obey God only. They asked me to 
entrust my conscience to the keeping of a priest, who should 
make it his care to think and to will for me. I revolted 
against this; I burst for ever the yoke they would have made 
me bear; and I found in Protestantism, or let me say rather 
in the faith of the pure and simple gospel, the peace and the 
rest which Catholicism knew not how to give me. 

And now, dear Madam, since the present matter regards you 
and not myself, let us look at the reasons which attract you 
towards Rome. Is it the lack of a higher spirituality? With 
your taste for the world, this does not appear to me likely; but 
no matter, let us reason on this supposition. There are only two 
positioris in Romanism: to break altogether with the world, or 
else to enter into a compact with it. The latter will doubtless 
be more agreeable to you; but, first, let me say a word on the 
former position. The end and duty of a Christian here on earth 
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is to imitate his Master. For what did Jesus Christ come to 
our world? To meditate or to act? The whole gospels give 
the answer. The life of our Saviour here on the earth was a 
life of activity,—ceaseless activity. In order to pray and hold 
communion with His Father, to obtain isolation from the world 
and avoid contact with it, He had to employ portions of His 
nights, sometimes the whole night, for His days were consumed 
in the activity of love. If Mary has taken her place at His feet, 
be sure she will soon rise up to follow her Master among 
the poor, the sick, the suffering ;—she will go, like the good 
Shepherd Himself, in quest of the lost sheep. It is thus, 
and thus alone, that Mary obtains the good part which 
shall not be taken away from her. “I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil. They are not of the world, even as 
I am not of the world” (John xvii. 15, 16). 

Now the Romanist’s theory is precisely the reverse of this 
of the Gospel. His ideal of existence is not even realised in the 
life of a priest who is condemned to remain in the world, to do 
good there, but who, in order to reach spiritual perfection, 
should aspire to get out and away from the world altogether. 
The Romanist ideal of existence is rather that of the monk, 
—that incarnation of selfish piety, who, filled with disdain 
and dislike of the world, prefers rather to depart from it 
altogether, than try, by remaining in it, to make it better. 
The only gate he knows by which to leave the world, is that of 
the cloister, a halfway house betwixt life and death, a gloomy 
alley, closed at its one extremity to the world, and yet, alas! 
not always open to heaven at the other. But as it is manifest 
to me, dear Madam, that you have no desire to become a nun, 
‘ we may put aside considerations of that high spirituality 
which could ill accord with your mundane propensities, and 
shall proceed to inquire what it is you really expect from 
Romanism, and what it is that Romanism is able to give you. 

Is it peace you are in quest of? Like yourself, and for a 
longer period than you, I followed the paths of the world. I spent 
the better half of my life without finding any peace in them. 
Have you, let me ask, found it there ? the peace, I mean, which 
passeth all understanding, and keepeth the heart and the 
mind of its possessor? I have always been struck by this 
fact—that while, among the spoilt children of the world and of 
life, I have known many who pursued happiness eagerly (of 
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whom but a small proportion boasted to have found it)—I never 
knew one who dared to say that he possessed peace! With 
such men, life is one continuous whirl of excitement; the first 
necessity being to fly from oneself, to live outside of oneself, so 
to speak. Ennuit, the most formidable enemy of men of the 
world, is no more than a pretext. Search the matter well, and 
you will find that at bottom it is of themselves they are afraid. 
The worldling, like the child whom in so many respects he 
resembles, cannot endure to be alone; solitude is for him 
peopled by phantoms; and the one which of all the rest he 
dreads the most to encounter, is his own conscience, which 
warns him that he is on the wrong road. 

But it is pleaswre, you tell me, not peace, which you seek in 
the world. You will never find peace in Romanism, for it is not 
able to give it you. Alas! in that faith, once my own, I have 
known too many pious and shrinking souls, to whom life was a 
perpetual anguish, who sought this peace at the foot of altars, 
but could not find it there, because they sought it in works and 
not in faith. Ah! when you tell a poor child of man to work 
out his salvation in his own strength, instead of accepting it as 
a finished work from the hand of his Saviour, his soul sinks 
beneath the load. He feels that he has accomplished nothing, 
because there is always something left to do. The addition of 
your own merits to those of Christ,—as if the work of redemption 
were incomplete,—such is the teaching of the church in which 
man has always held so large a place. Can you wonder that one 
does not find peace, when it is a confessor and not Jesus Christ 
who assumes the office of bestowing it? Or, it may be, some 
afflictive Providence has knocked at one’s door, and it is 
heavenly consolation he implores from Romanism. Then, 
suffering one! I pity you. You will never find it there. You 
must address yourself to a higher quarter. The great Com- 
forter, whom Jesus promised to send into the world, turns a 
deaf ear to the invocation of litanies and rosaries. The man 
who has never been taught by the Spirit Himself to pray 
with groanings which cannot be uttered, may traverse on his 
knees the cold floors of a church, and painfully go through 
every formality of a ritual, but he will never know what it is 
to have God holding out to an afflicted soul the cup of His 
secret consolations, coming near to bind up the wounds He 
hath made, and pouring forth the oil and wine of His love. 

But your expectations do not go so far. To be frank, what 
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you seek in Romanism is a reputable form of religion, since 
in the world infidelity in a woman has a decidedly bad repute. 
What you must have, then, is a religion which is accommodat- 
ing, facile, and decorous. High Mass on Sundays and festivals, 
a sermon during Lent by some famous preacher, a fast-day 
now and then with easy dispensation, communion at Easter, 
and at Christmas the visit at the social board of an agreeable 
priest, ready to forget on a convivial occasion the confidences 
of the confessional; such are the conditions, by no means very 
serious, on which the bargain has to be made. If you get but 
little on the one side, you do not give a great deal on the other. 
The Church of Rome, like the High Church of England, knows 
well what she is about, and requires from her adherents only 
what they have a mind togive. She does not exact from them 
belief, but simply obedience. If she be permitted to affix the 
yoke, she does not vigorously insist on their carrying it. She 
is often accused of being intolerant, but it is a mistake. She is 
intolerant only towards heretics ; with people of social import- 
ance she knows well how to avoid misunderstandings, and how 
to strew with flowers the broad and easy way which leads to— 
safety for her wealthy and important adherents. 

It is time I had concluded, dear Madam ; but I should wish 
in closing to say a few words, with all the earnestness becoming 
the regard I cherish for you, and the importance of the object 
I have in view. I have tried to arrest your progress on the 
fatal slope down which you seem about to glide. Shall I 
succeed in this? That is known only to God and yourself. 
Happy shall I be, could I but lead you to put seriously to 
yourself this question, Where am I going? and to consider 
what the reply should be. 

With you, then, my task is now completed; but it remains 
still to say a word, and to hazard a prediction, with respect to 
the Church of England. Blinded by that fatal logic which 
destroys churches as well as empires, Ritualism will gain its 
foolish venture, and will approach so near the Church of Rome 
that it will no longer be able, even when it would desire it, to 
draw back. It will succeed, too, in weakening what is perhaps 
the most deep-seated of all the instincts of your country, the 
hatred of Pope*y. Then, when the conversions to Popery 
shall have exceeded all bounds, when the Church of England 
shall touch that of Rome and be ready to pour itself into it en 
masse, then, at that point, a reaction of which I already per- 
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ceive the first symptoms, will rouse all spirits. Your national 
device, “No Popery,” graven still in men’s hearts, as more 
than forty years ago, on my first visit to England, I saw it 
chalked on every wall, that old rallying cry of “No Popery” 
will revive ; it will rouse all parties against that Church which 
has proved faithless to the dearest traditions of the country, 
by proving itself more akin to Rome than to England. 

Nor is this all. The State vessel with which, like a ship in 
tow, she has been so long connected (though the connection 
was virtually endangered on the day when Catholics in England 
were emancipated), the State, I say, alarmed at a solidarity 
where the gain is all on the side of the Church, will hasten 
to cut the cable to save herself from being dragged into the 
abyss. And as she separated herself the other day from the 
Church of Ireland, so will she separate herself from that of 
England, though with more regret in the latter case, I do not 
doubt. And then the Church, left to herself and to the risks 
of the voluntary principle, reduced, in order to sustain her 
services and dignity, to the subscriptions of her adherents, 
will be forced to ask whether, in order to reach a logical con- 
clusion, she shall pour herself into the Church of Rome: in 


which event the Low Church party, cured at length of their 
delusion of apostolical succession, will obey the logic and the 
spirit of the gospel by making common cause with the Non- 
conformists. 


(Signed) Professor RossEEUW St HILAIRE. 





Art. 1V.—The Colleges of the United States. 


The American Colleges and the American Public. By Noag Porter, 
D.D. Newhaven, Connecticut. 
Catalogue of the Colleges of Harvard, Yale, and New Jersey. 1871-72. 


T a time when so much attention is devoted to the condition 

of our Scottish universities and the course of educatio 
pursued in them, it may not be amiss to look at the state of 
similar institutions on the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
too often imagined that, in the matter of university education, 
Ameriea can teach us nothing. Her numerous colleges, with 
the power of granting degrees, many of them unquestionably 
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in a rude and elementary state, are spoken of with ridicule. 
The general spirit of her citizens, who are supposed to be 
entirely engrossed with the pursuit of wealth, is pointed at as 
hopelessly inconsistent with devotion to the pursuits of learn- 
ing ; while the offensive manners of too many of her people, 
in the hotel, on the steamboat, in the railway car, are triumph- 
antly quoted by the fastidious Englishman as a conclusive 
proof that, whatever the education of her common schools may 
be, any attempts at university culture have proved themselves 
a failure and unsuited to the soil. 

It has probably been of immense service to America that 
she has been exposed, as she has been, to harsh and exaggerated 
criticism of this kind. She has learned, and has profited by 
the lesson, that it is “good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth.” She has felt as a discipline what the self-reliant 
Briton would have laughed to scorn, and the discipline has not 
been lost. Even the gross caricatures of Mrs Trollope and Mr 
Dickens have been a source of most wholesome instruction to 
her. We forgive them for the sake of the good that they 
have done. How soon and how frankly America forgave, was 
illustrated by the splendid reception given to the last named 
writer on his second visit to the States, a reception such as no 
other country in the world would have given to one who, with 
the inimitable power of his genius, had stamped upon the 
minds of all civilised men, in lines not to be effaced, a single, and 
that the darkest, aspect of her condition, as if it were the whole. 

The statements, however, to which we have referred, are not 
to be accepted without great qualification. In connection with 
the subject before us, the United States present, in many re- 
spects, a most interesting and instructive field of observation. 
Although their colleges are, for the most part, of native growth, 
and have been moulded, as in a country of such energy and 
enterprise they could not fail to be, by native requirements, 
they have been more open to the influence of foreign notions 
than ours have been. They were connected at their first 
institution with English ideas, carried to their new home by 
those members of the bands of pilgrim fathers who had been 
trained at English Universities. Every after movement of 
thought upon the subject in this country, has awakened a 
kindred throb of interest there. Germany, too, has contributed 
no small measure of its abundant knowledge and experience 
upon the point. Large numbers of its population have 
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migrated to the States. Professors of distinguished merit 
have been drawn from it. Many of the students of America 
have gone to its universities, and have returned home alike 
acquainted with their methods and enthusiastic on their 
behalf. The Education Bureau at Washington has even 
translated and widely circulated statements from Germany 
itself, giving an account of the German university system, both 
in its principles and details. And, whatever may have been 
the faults of self-confidence, and even arrogance, on the part 
of the American people as a whole, really able men among 
them have never been insensible to the fact that, as a young 
community, it became them to profit by the experience of 
other and older lands. To all this has to be added, that the 
American colleges, not having had time to send their roots so 
deep into the soil as has been the case both in England and 
Scotland, have been more flexible than ours. Changes have 
been more easily introduced. Earnest-minded persons have 
succeeded in getting important experiments tried ; and while 
we have been simply discussing improvements, hampered by 
the thought that it was useless to do more, because, even 
though we believed in them, we had no means of carrying 
them out, American educational reformers have been actually 
testing them with all the enthusiasm of their impulsive nature, 
and all the resources of an unbounded liberality. Finally, the 
following remarks of President Porter of Yale, a man well 
known in this country by his writings, and who would adorn 
any university in the world, will convey a better idea of the 
right of America to speak upon university topics than anything 
that we can say. They show, in a very impressive manner, 
how high are the aims there proposed by institutions of the 
kind, and how important the benefits expected to be reaped 
from them : 


“ The attention of not a few thoughtful men among us,” says the Pre- 
sident, “ has been directed to the danger that, in the rush after material 
wealth, the madness for political supremacy, and the glow of superficial 
accomplishments, the higher learning and more consummate culture 
should either fail to be attained, or to be honoured among us, or that 
these should be so far the exclusive possessions of the few as to have 
little practical influence over the men who control our affairs,—as the 
editors, the men of the professions, the leading merchants, and manufac- 
turers,—and even over the educators of the country. Indeed, it has 
become a doctrine with not a few, that there is a natural antagonism 
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between culture and practical success, that exact learning and refined 
tastes are incompatible with eminence in the conduct of affairs. The 
doctrine has been converted into the heresy, that in a republic which in 
theory is controlled by principles and insight, special reliance on either 
is a disqualification for public trusts. More marvellous still, in a com- 
munity which rests on popular education, the doctrine is studiously pro- 
pagated that the higher learning is antagonistic to the lower. 

“ We have no time to shew that no ignorance can be more stupid, and 
no heresy more malignant and destructive. The lessons of history—both 
the earlier and the more recent—are distinct and vivid, that in a republic 
like ours, wealthy, proud, and self-confident, there can be neither per- 
manence nor dignity if the best knowledge and the highest culture of 
the world do not influence its population and its institutions.” 


We have already referred to the fact that the American 
colleges are exceedingly numerous. It may interest our 
readers to know the exact state of the case. In one of the 
“Tables” annexed to the report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Washington for the year 1871, we find what are called 
“Statistics of colleges and collegiate departments in the 
United States authorized to confer degrees in Arts, compiled 
from the most recent information in the possession of the 
United States Bureau of Education.” There follows a list 
of three hundred and seventy-two such institutions, together 
with a statement of their location, the denomination to which 
they belong, their date of organization, the name of the presi- 
dent, a classification of the students according to their stage of 
study, the cost of education in them, the number of volumes 
in the library, and the time of what is known as the “com- 
mencement.” We mention these particulars, in order that we 
may satisfy ourselves that we are dealing with actual realities, 
and not with the superb fancies of a Western dream. Three 
hundred and seventy-two “ colleges and collegiate departments 
authorized to confer degrees in Arts!” The idea is absolutely 
monstrous. It is true that much may be said in explanation. 
The laudable desire of each State to provide institutions of its 
own for the higher learning, and that even from the first 
moment of its settlement, when its resources are limited, and 
it might be thought that nothing but material concerns would 
occupy its care ; the independence of the central government 
which each several State enjoys, making it impossible for the 
former to control it in such matters of internal administration ; 
and the number of different denominations, each desirous to 
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educate its own youth in those advanced branches which have 
so direct a bearing on preparation for the ministry, and each 
able so powerfully to influence the local legislature as to pro- 
cure a charter for itself,—these, and such like circumstances, 
are sufficient in a great degree to explain this enormous 
multiplication of colleges. The evil, however, is not the less 
of a most serious nature, and absolutely fatal to America’s 
ever taking that position in general education to which she 
justly aspires, and which so much else might soon enable her 
totake. It lowers the character of her instruction as a whole; 
it puts men into her chairs who, however worthy in other 
respects, are incompetent for the task; and it makes the 
degree in Arts, which ought to be an indisputable pledge of 
superior scholarship, nothing more than a delusion and an 
impertinence. If the educational reformers of the States 
desire to see their colleges on a proper footing, there is no part 
of all their arrangements to which they have more need to 
direct their attention than to this. A remedy may be diffi- 
cult, but it must be found. Individual States and particular 
denominations must learn to deny themselves for the common 
good. The lavish hand of the one in giving, the insatiable 
appetite of the other in asking, authority to confer degrees, 
must be restrained, and all must learn to unite in support of a 
few colleges possessing such a power, which will then prove 
themselves worthy of the name. 

We have incidentally spoken of the connection between the 
colleges of the States and the different Christian denomina- 
tions in the land. This connection is much more general than 
we should suppose, and is defended on grounds which, con- 
sidering the notions of Voluntaryism entertained in this 
country, we should hardly anticipate. In the whole list of 
three hundred and seventy-two colleges referred to, only 
twenty-eight are given as connected with the State and one 
with a city, that of New York. All the others are assigned to 
different Christian bodies. We are not even sure that those 
thus nominally connected with the State are always really so, 
but are rather of opinion that they too are, for all practical 
purposes, in the hands of some Christian denomination. The 
explanation of the fact is simple. All American colleges are 
governed by boards of directors, a certain number of whom 
retire each year by rotation, their successors being chosen by 
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the remanent members of the board. It thus naturally hap- 
pens, and that without there being any factious or sectarian 
spirit to complain of, that the boards pass gradually into the 
hands of particular denominations. Nor is this thought to be 
an evil, It is rather welcomed as a desirable result. It neither 
influences the teaching, nor restrains freedom of access to the 
college, nor affects the bestowing of college honours. On the 
other hand, as the Church whose members rule at the board 
looks upon the college as in some degree specially belonging 
to it, a warmer interest is awakened in a large body of sup- 
porters than could otherwise be easily secured. The great 
consideration, however, that reconciles men to the arrange- 
ment of which we speak has really nothing to do with denomi- 
national peculiarities ; for it is felt that the religious character 
of the college is thus more effectually guaranteed than it 
could be in any other way. American Voluntaryism, pro- 
bably because not placed in antagonism to an established 
church, has been preserved from many of the extremes to 
which it has gone in this country, and from which, to the con- 
founding of all our old notions of it, if is only now endeavouring 
to recover itself. It is thus utterly opposed to the separation 
between secular and religious education so earnestly contended 
for by its friends on this side of the Atlantic. It assents to 
this no doubt in the common schools, partly because such a 
result seems to be inevitable in them, partly because it trusts 
much to the Sabbath-school system as a substitute for religious 
instruction in the day-school. But it urges with deep earnest- 
ness and power, that the connection should be maintained in 
the colleges, where, religious dogmas not being taught, denomi- 
national jealousies are not so easily awakened ; and for whose 
alumni, were religious influences to be expelled from their 
college life, it would be impossible to procure a substitute. It 
is mainly, we believe, owing to the strength of conviction on 
this point that more is not done to diminish the number of 
the colleges, and to throw the whole force of the country into 
a few great universities. It is thought that it would be more 
difficult to keep up a religious tone and religious aims in 
them. 

The number of professors and instructors in each college 
varies greatly ; in the table already referred to, the highest 
number given is seventy-six, and the lowest two. With 
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the former of these numbers Harvard leads the way. Then we 
have the department of arts in the University of Pennsylvania 
with thirty-six; the University of the city of New York with 
thirty-five ; Michigan University with thirty-five; the North 
Western University, Illinois, with thirty ; the Simpson Cen- 
tenary College, Iowa, with thirty ; the University of Kentucky 
with twenty-eight; that of Wisconsin with twenty-seven ; 
Oberlin College, Ohio, with twenty-six ; and so on (omitting 
Roman Catholic colleges, which, for obvious reasons, cannot be 
taken into the comparison), down to the lowest point in the 
scale. The higher numbers now mentioned do not, however, 
indicate in every case what we understand by professors ; they 
include assistant professors, instructors, lecturers, tutors. Yet 
the number of professors, properly so-called, is sometimes 
large. In the catalogue of Harvard University for the year 
1871-72, a list of fifty-seven such is given, with the subjects 
taught by them, to which have to be added fifty-nine other 
officers down to the treasurer's bookkeeper, engaged in some 
part of the university instruction and government, together with 
twenty-one lecturers appointed for a year, making no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty-seven inall. Yale College, again, 
seems to have possessed in 1871-72, forty-seven professors, 
together with a considerable number of assistants ; and as this 
number is much larger than that given in the Government 
table, where we find only twenty-five mentioned, it affords a 
proof of the rapid growth of this fine old college within the 
last two years. The salaries of the professors in different 
universities vary greatly. They range probably from a low 
figure in some of the younger institutions to at least £1000 
a-year in the older and wealthier. In addition, professors are 
often provided with residences in college. 

It may not be without interest to our readers if we present 
them with the following general view of the income and expen- 
diture of Yale College for the year 1870-71, which, however, 
does not include the philosophical and professional departments, 
fees to the amount of £764, and interest on certain funds to 
the amount of £1729, not available for the current uses of the 
college.' 

1 For the convenience of our readers we give the different sums in English 
money, omitting all the fractional parts. They are taken from a small 
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Income from Term Bills of the Students - - £10,781 
- General Fund - - - - 3,602 
es Professorship Funds - - 1,684 
. Scholarship and Gratuity Funds - 1,926 
i Library Fund - - - - 510 
Re Reading Room - - - 242 
i Gymnasiums - . - - 258 
m Art School - . - . 1,076 
a Premium on gold - - - 140 
a Other sources - - - - 1,328 

£21,547 
ee 


Expended for Instruction in Academical Department— 





Salaries of President and Professors . - £6,819 
» of Tutors - - - - . 1,889 
Special outlays - - - - - 791 
Salaries of Treasurer, Librarian, and their assistants 1,782 
Gratuitous aid, Scholarships, and Prizes - - 1,937 
Museums - - - - - . 422 
Maintaining and increasing Library - - - 1,065 
Music in Chapel - - . - - 199 
Commencement - - : - - 374 
Printing - - - - - - 245 
Reading Room - - - - - 108 
Gymnasium - - - - - - 503 
Art School - - - - - - 1,289 
Fuel and light - - - - - 645 
Repairs - - - - : - 3,267 
Sweeping and cleaning - - - - 605 
Care of College Square - - - : 240 
Other purposes - - - - - 816 
£22,996 





As not unfrequently happens in great institutions both at 
home and abroad, the balance is on the wrong side to the 
amount of about £550. Beyond noting this deficiency, the 
“Society of the Alumni” make no remark on it, intending 
probably to wipe it off. One fact connected with the salaries 
of the professors, and worthy of a moment’s notice, appears 
from the foregoing statement. They are paid a fixed income 
from the general funds of the university, the fees of the 
students going to these funds, and not directly to them. 


pamphlet issued in 1871 by the Executive Committee of the Society of the 
Alumni, and entitled ‘‘ Yale Uollege in 1871.” 
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Within the same faculty, too, if not indeed throughout all 
the faculties, the professorial salaries are the same. It may 
well be asked, whether upon these points there is not some- 
thing that the Scotch universities would do well to consider 
and perhaps to imitate. The plea upon which the opposite 
course is generally defended, that it tends to secure a whole- 
some activity on the part of the professor, may have a certain 
amount of force in it, but it has not so much now as it once 
had. Public opinion is too strong to permit any professor to 
neglect his duties; to say nothing of the fact that, whether he 
neglects them or not, unless his neglect be of the most out- 
rageous kind, the number of students at his class will be little 
affected. The necessity of obtaining a certificate of attendance 
or the desire for a degree, will still take most of them there. 
The oxperience of the American colleges, too, is conclusive 
upon the fact that professors work as heartily under the one 
system as under the other. On the other hand, the results of 
the present system in Scotland are bad. One evil, although 
perhaps the smallest, is its provoking anomaly, and its con- 
sequent tendency to awaken dissatisfaction and discontent in 
those who, placed in positions of equal responsibility with their 
cclleagues, expected to maintain the same position in society, 
having to meet the same expenditure, and required to go 
through an equal amount of labour, are remunerated on a 
totally different scale. That, however, is a matter with which 
the public can hardly be supposed likely to concern itself. 
Men are always ready enough to take vacant chairs, however 
much they may grumble after they are in them. A far more 
serious consequence is the effect upon the cause of university 
education. At a time like the present when so many questions 
of the most important kind connected with it are agitated, and 
when others not less important, though not yet come up, are 
looming in the distance, there are none to whom the public 
are more entitled to look for a deliverance upon them than to 
the Senates of our different universities. As things are, expec- 
tations of aid from such quarters are vain. It is impossible 
for a small body of men thrown constantly together, and a 
large part of the happiness of whose life is dependent upon the 
friendliness of the ties that bind them to one another, impar- 
tially to discuss questions by which the income of one or more 
of their number may be materially reduced. To speak in 
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such circumstances of patriotism, or of the sacrifice of individual 
interests for the common good, is to waste words and time. 
The thing cannot be done. Incomes small enough already 
cannot be broken down by colleagues and friends without the 
university being thrown into confusion, and more evil than 
good being effected. So long, therefore, as the existing system 
continues, little real help can be expected from those whose 
ability, experience, and interest in the matters at issue ought 
to enable them to offer most. University questions, like the 
winds in the cave of Molus, will be in danger of only rolling 
round the walls of university councils, 


“Tlli indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
Circum claustra fremunt,” 


and practical results will be indefinitely delayed. ‘The remedy 
for this is to be sought in the introduction, to some extent at 
least, of the American system with regard to professors’ salaries 
and fees. The former ought to be at least more equal than 
they are. The latter ought either to be paid into a common 
fund, or, what would be a still better course, ought to be 
greatly reduced, and the deficiency made up by Government 
aid or private liberality. In this last case, the paying them 
into a common fund would be of little importance; they 
might go at once to the professor, as he would be dependent 
upon them to a much smaller extent than formerly. But these 
are matters of detail which it is unnecessary to discuss at pre- 
sent. The great principle to be kept in view by university 
reformers is this, that professorial incomes should be arranged 
in such a manner that considerations connected with them shall 
not be an obstacle to improvement, and even to any hearty 
discussion of what improvement is. 

We have spoken of some of the more outward features in 
the condition of professors in the States. Let us now, before 
approaching the more interesting questions suggested by the 
aims and spirit of the American colleges, turn for a few 
moments tothe students. As might be expected, the numbers 
of these vary greatly. The highest number given in the table 
to which we have already referred is 1173, the lowest 50. 
Between these two extremes there is every variety of number, 
the prevailing one being about 200. In the year 1870-71 
Harvard enrolled 708, Yale 809. To a Scotchman, not the 
least interesting circumstance connected with their condition 
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is the manner in which they live. Wherever it can be done, 
collegiate halls are provided for the purpose. Residence in 
these indeed is not imperative. Students belonging to the 
town where the college is situated generally reside with their 
relations, and it is probable that were any desire expressed by 
others to live in lodgings rather than in college, no opposition 
would be offered to their doing so. There are even colleges, 
such as (if we are correctly informed) that of Annarbour in 
Michigan, where the latter mode of life has been abandoned 
for the former. But instances of this kind are at least rare. 
The general impression of university authorities in the States 
is in favour of residence within the college buildings. In all 
the wealthier and longer established colleges, accordingly, 
large buildings known sometimes as “halls,” generally as 
“ dormitories,” are found erected with this view. In these, each 
advanced student has commonly both a sitting-room and a 
bed-room, or at all events a sitting-room with a bed-room so 
attached to it that the appearance of the former is not inter- 
fered with. Younger students are expected to occupy the 
same rooms in pairs. The furniture is plain but neat, and 
much attention is paid to both heating and ventilation. These 
rooms are supplied free of any rent charge, but gas and coals 
have sometimes to be paid for, together with about £2 for 
general expenses, such as cleaning, lighting, and warming the 
public rooms. To procure provisions the students generally 
club together in larger or smaller companies, making an agree- 
ment with some lodging-house or hotel keeper, so as materially 
to lighten their expenses, which vary in different localities, 
but may be said to range from twelve to sixteen shillings 
a-week. There are one or two other small items of cost, and 
the whole runs up for winter and summer sessions (covering 
about nine months in the year) to £45 to £50. 

This question of living in college, as compared with lodgings, 
has been recently revived in Scotland. The experience of 
America may not be without its use to us. In the first place 
it is to be observed that no one, we believe, would advocate 
living in college in preference to the house of a parent or near 
relation. But it is only a small number of students who have 
the last-mentioned opportunity in their power. In Scotland, 
exactly as in the States, the great bulk of the students come 
from the country. If they live in town they must live in 
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lodgings. It is between this and life in college that the 
question lies. Again, a great deal depends on the mode in 
which the arrangements are carrried out. If the “dormitory” 
or “hall” is situated in a large town, and far from the university 
buildings, it becomes neither more nor less than a bad boarding- 
house, without the advantages of a college atmosphere and 
college associations, with all the disadvantages of crowding 
young men together in a house where there is no female 
influence and no family life. We should say that it is an 
essential element of success in the dormitory system, that the 
dwelling-house and the class-rooms, museums, libraries, &c.—all 
that makes up the university—shall be in close juxtaposition, 
and shall rank as one. Gown versus town, though not in a 
rude and bad sense, is indispensable. In the States, little 
difficulty is experienced in meeting this requirement. The 
townships are for the most part new, land is easily obtained, 
State grants are liberal. There is abundance of space accord- 
ingly for the accomplishment of the object. At Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton (and it is probably the same elsewhere), the 
colleges have at their disposal what seem extensive parks. 
Grassy lawns, shady trees, broad avenues, suggest that luxury 
of space which tells one that great aspirations and aims are 
the only things suitable to the scene. To think of erecting 
such a building as we speak of under other conditions, or of 
renting “number 399” for the purpose, appears to us a 
mistake. 

But, supposing our conditions complied with, there seems to 
be no small advantage in such a system. The country student 
at least loses nothing. What does he see of family life in 
town when perched in his little attic, alike unknown to, and 
unheeded by, the rank and beauty and fashion which make up 
what the world calls “life”? What softening or refining in- 
fluences come from these things to him? The chances are all 
the other way ; and that living, as he does so frequently, alone, 
he may become more careless in his style of eating, dressing, 
and conducting himself, than if he were in the presence of 
companions. If he loses nothing, he may gain much. He 
may certainly enjoy a state of things around him more 
favourable to health. He will have a purer atmosphere, more 
warmth, and better food than he would have in a small lodging. 
He will breathe the very air of literature and study, if the 
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dormitory is well conducted. He will have friends at hand to 
whom he can at once apply for guidance in his difficulties and 
light in his darkness. He will catch more of the esprit de 
corps, more of that elevated and proud, it may sometimes even 
be arrogant, tone which, though not in all respects commend- 
able, both helps to purify the character and to incite to lofty 
thoughts and deeds. He will inhale more of that indescribable 
szvour of college life which makes it the brightest period of a 
man’s existence, which remains as a sweet memory of the past 
when the present may be full of depression or sorrow, nay, the 
sense of which can even be so revivified as to wake the long 
dead enthusiasm again when an old college chum is met or the 
old reminiscences are recalled. Men may say what they will 
of the importance of conforming students to the world, and of 
the impropriety of keeping them separate from it. Nine- 
tenths of the value of college life consists exactly in this, that 
it is separation from such a world as these prudes speak of. 
The more the student is separated from their world, at least 
for a time, the better. His own world may not be all that 
one would wish it to be. It may be full of pretension, full of 
hasty judgment, sometimes full of folly, but it is an honest, a 
generous, and a true world withal, and it would have been 


good for many a man who “ needs no repentance,” that he had 
lived for a while within it. 


“Notwithstanding,” we again quote President Porter, “ the unnatural 
virulence of the morbid epidemics with which this community is occa- 
sionally visited, and the steady operation of certain endemic tendencies to 
evil, justice requires us to assert, that the prevailing influences are not 
only healthful, but are eminently vitalising. In no community of persons 
of immature age is the intellect more likely to be efficiently awakened, 
and on the whole to be more wisely directed, than in this commonwealth. 
In none is real merit more likely to be discerned, or, when discerned, is 
more generally acknowledged. In no community are the factitious dis- 
tinctions of life, as of wealth, birth, and manners, of so little account in 
comparison with intellect, generosity, and open-heartedness. In none do 
the rich and poor meet together on terms more honourable to the rich 
and more acceptable to the poor, than on the arena dignified by the pre- 
sence of earnest intellectual labour and cheered by the sunshine of 
youthful generosity. In none are shallowness, pretension, or shams more 
quickly discovered, or treated with a more unanimous derision. In no 
community in which young men live together are that conceit and 
assumption, which are as natural to many youths as teething 
is to infancy, more effectually rebuked and more quietly aban- 
doned. Even the resident traditionary follies and sins of the place, 
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its antagonism against the faculty and the law, the occasional frightful 
evasions and untruth in the acts and words of otherwise honourable and 
honest students in their dealings with the government, and the jealousies 
and feuds between classes and factions, are many of them exaggerated 
and perverted excellencies. Even the very ‘failings’ of college students, 
however inexcusable and injurious they are, may be truly said to ‘lean 
to virtue’s side.’”? 


With these remarks we heartily sympathise, and it is because 
we believe that few things promote this life more than the 
system of which we speak that we advocate it. Nor need any 
serious fears be entertained lest such a method of life should 
act injuriously on the morals and religious principles of the 
students. We have indeed heard one Dean of a dormitory 
assert that it increased the number of cases of discipline. But 
the explanation of this, in all probability, was that bad conduct 
thus came under the notice of the authorities, of which, in 
other circumstances, they would have been ignorant. With 
proper arrangements, which, however, we shall not enter upon 
here, the dormitory mode of life ought to be more favourable 
to both morals and religion than life in the lodging houses of a 
large city. In America this is actually the case. Uni- 
versal testimony is borne to the propriety of conduct generally 
exhibited by the students. Their morals on the whole are 
good. Religion is earnestly attended to. Prayer-meetings are 
frequent. In some colleges revivals regularly take place at 
intervals of three or four years, and it is said that, at the 
college of Oberlin, in Ohio, there is a revival every year. 

We note one or two other particulars connected with the 
students before passing on. Their average age at entering col- 
lege may be stated at sixteen to eighteen ; and as their course 
at the arts classes continues for four years, the effect of this upon 
the continuance of their attendance is often the same as in Scot- 
land. Too many of them leave without completing their course 
and taking their degree. Nothing else can be expected in a 
country where openings in life at an early age are even more 
numerous than in our own. To graduate at twenty-one or 
twenty-two, and then spend three years more in a course of pro- 
fessional study, demands an amount of patience and perseverance 
too great to be expected in every case. The remedy is the same 
as that to which educational reformers in Scotland have long been 


' Porter. American Colleges and the American Public, p. 170. 
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looking forward—the improvement of secondary education. In 
the States, peculiar difficulty is experienced upon this point. 
There are, no doubt, many excellent academies and high schools 
in the towns. But most students come from the country, and 
their preliminary education is for the most part dependent 
upon the common school. The common school again, what- 
ever merit it possesses in its own way, hardly aims at giving, 
and, even when it has the aim, hardly succeeds in giving, that 
amount of preparatory training which would allow the college 
curriculum to be shortened. To remedy this evil in some 
degree there is always a pass-examination. At Yale (which, 
along with Harvard, gives the key-note to the whole university 
system of the States, and which may therefore well be referred 
to as a standard) this examination includes Latin grammar, 
the reading of a considerable portion of Sallust, Cicero, and 
Virgil, together with Latin prose composition. In Greek, it 
embraces the grammar and parts of Xenophon and the Iliad ; 
in mathematics, the first two books of Euclid; in algebra, 
quadratic equations; and in arithmetic, the higher parts. A 
thorough knowledge of English grammar and of geography is 
also required. An examination of this kind will certainly be so 
far effective for its purpose, and it is well known that it is the 
desire of many to have it introduced into the universities of 
Scotland. It seems obvious, however, that so long as a pro- 
fessor’s income is wholly dependent on his fees, or is so small 
that every fee must be a matter of importance to him, there 
will be a danger that the pass-examination will not be suffi- 
ciently thorough. If, again, it be really thorough, where is 
the preparation to be had? Let us hope that the Board of 
Education in Edinburgh will keep this matter distinctly before 
it; that on the one hand it will not be deterred from doing its 
utmost to elevate the standard of education in primary schools 
by the theorising of persons who have no experimental 
acquaintance with our past system in Scotland, and that on 
the other hand it may even be able to do something towards 
increasing the number of our secondary schools, 

Still further to secure the admission of only properly quali- 
fied students, the college authorities of Yale require from 
every applicant certificates of good moral character, together 
with a bond, executed by his parent or guardian, for fifty 
pounds, to secure the payment of all charges arising under’ the 
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laws of the college. Even then entrants are not full members 
of the community. “The students are not considered such 
till, after a residence of at least six months, they have been 
admitted to matriculation on satisfactory evidence of good 
moral character. Before this they are students on probation. 
The laws of the college provide for the final separation from 
the institution of those who, within a specified time, do not so 
far approve themselves to the faculty as to be admitted to 
matriculation.”! 

When a student has entered college he pursues a course of 
study so similar to that in Scotland, that it is not necessary to 
speak of it in detail. We observe only that, over and above 
the studies usually pursued among us, it includes in the first 
year French; in the second year French and lectures on Elocu- 
tion, with practice; in the third year German and Forensic 
Disputations ; in the fourth year German, Political Economy, 
Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity, History 
and Political Philosophy, International Law, the Constitution 
of the United States, and Botany. The study of Greek is con- 
tinued in the regular course until the close of the third year, 
that of Latin until the close of the first term of the fourth year. 
Only with the fourth year does the study of Mental Philosophy 
begin. These studies are all mainly pursued by means of what 
are called “ recitations,” which are more than class examinations, 
implying as they do the thorough mastering of a text-book. 
Lectures by the professors, as we shall by and by have to 
notice more particularly, are rare. The work of the class is 
carried on by question and answer, and a system of marks is 
adopted, the average of which must be reached by every student 
who is allowed to pass on. Public examinations are held at 
the close of the first.and second terms on the studies of the 
term, and at the close of the year upon all the studies of the 
year. These examinations last for nine or ten days; but in the 
case of the senior class, for several weeks. Vocal music is taught 
gratuitously, and great attention is paid to gymnastic exercises. 

There is still one part of the American student’s course so 
characteristic, and attended on the whole with such a beneficial 
effect, that we must devote a few sentences to it. It is known 
as the “Commencement,” that is, probably, his “ commencing” 
Bachelor of Arts, for it takes place at the close, not at the 
1 Catalogue of Yale College, 1871-72, p. 42. 
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beginning, of the academic year. At these “commencements” 
some of the more admirable, as well as some of the weaker 
elements of the American character, come forth conspicuously; 
its enthusiasm, its impressibility, its liberality, its interest in 
the young, its acceptance of fustian for genuine eloquence, its 
insatiable appetite for speeches of every kind and upon every 
conceivable topic. We had the good fortune to attend one, 
and, though we could not see everything where there was so 
much to see, shall give a very brief account of some of the 
points which came under our observation, It was dark when 
we came upon the scene, and the great campus of the college 
(for it is not a quadrangle, but a park crossed by lines of shady 
trees) was lighted up with long rows of coloured lanterns of 
various shapes and hues hanging upon cords carried from branch 
to branch, till they were lost in a distance which, in the dark- 
ness, seemed remote. Crowds of visitors were moving about 
upon the grass and in the walks, but the greatest numbers 
were attracted to a blaze of light behind one of the chief build- 
ings of the place. The students who were about to bid good- 
bye to classical studies had there assembled themselves as a 
company of mourners, dressed in sheets and bolster and pillow- 
slips, which passed well enough for surplices; they had dug 
graves in the campus, and by the blazing light of torches were 
engaged in burying Aschylus, Thucydides, and Homer, A 
bema had been erected, and funeral orations were delivered 
from it by students appointed for the purpose. Of the elo- 
quence or pathos displayed in the orations we shall say nothing. 
They answered the purpose for which they were intended. 
Distracting groans burst from their companions. The torches 
were drooped in sorrow, and the white-clad mourners in their 
pillow-slips bowed in loud cries of anguish over the figures 
representing the three illustrious departed, to whom they 
were bidding farewell for ever. A holocaust of half-burned 
torches and lanterns closed the whole. The following day was 
occupied with meetings of various kinds, some of them of an 
extremely interesting and admirable character. This remark 
especially applies to the gathering of old alumni, who had 
come in considerable numbers, and from distant parts of the 
land, to revive their academic associations on the most interest- 
ing college festival of the year. Communications were made 
as to old class-mates, and the story of their life after leaving 
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college was told. Then the wants of the college were con- 
sidered, and subscriptions to supply them were begun on the 
spot. In the evening a competition for prizes given to the 
best public declaimers was held in the church, which was 
crowded to the door. Eight competitors appeared who delivered 
orations of ten minutes’ length on subjects selected by them- 
selves, and who were rewarded when they resumed their seats 
by bouquets of flowers sent up to them by their young lady 
friends or admirers in the assembled crowd. Happy the youth 
who had chosen some interesting subject on which to declaim, 
who had shewn a larger amount than usual of the graces of 
oratory, or whose pale face and dark hair had touched the 
young ladies’ feelings. Bouquet after bouquet sent up to him 
and ranged in a semi-circle around his feet on the dais on 
which he sat, proclaimed his power. On the following day, 
suspended from his window, they repeated the proclamation. 
The third and last day of the proceedings was again devoted to 
speeches and music in a crowded church. Congratulations, 
laudations, disquisitions, leave-takings followed one another in 
quick succession, the American eagle not failing to spread his 
wings for each new orator, until eye and mind were alike weary 
in following its flights. In truth there was too much of it, too 
much at least for British taste. Yet we might learn something, 
might learn to see the importance of interesting the public 
more, and of gathering together again old alumni. As things 
are in Scotland, university sessions may open with a certain 
languid stir, but at the close, when they should be made to 
pass away with shouts of rejoicing and testimony to good work 
done, they die “as a dog dieth.” . 

It is full time that we turned to one or two of the more 
important questions connected with the American colleges, 
upon which it may not be amiss to compare their system with 
our own. Our space will permit us to select only three. 

First of all, What is their ideal of professorial aims? In 
general, it is to teach. That is to be the business of the pro- 
fessor’s life, and the main object of his care. Not that inde- 
pendent research would not be highly valued and honoured, 
but that such research is not the teacher's special work. He 
is to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all that has 
been done in his department, and his main business is to com- 
municate the information to his pupils. Hence the practice, 
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spoken of a little while ago, of teaching mainly by recitations 
and text-books. Hence the rarity of lecturing, and the little 
success that has attended the efforts of those who have been 
endeavouring to introduce it. In our view, and it is probably 
one which would be generally shared in Scotland, we cannot help 
thinking that America is wrong. Much, no doubt, depends on 
the actual circumstances in which a country or a college is at 
the moment placed. What is suitable to one set of circum- 
stances may be ill adapted to another. While students are 
young, imperfectly educated before they enter college, standing 
in need of the most elementary instruction, the directly teach- 
ing department of a professor’s work must necessarily be the 
chief thing. But exactly in proportion as students are older, 
better prepared, or already advanced in knowledge, must this 
scholastic discipline lose its importance, and the indirect 
influence of a professor’s own spirit and work rise in value. 
The whole question then turns on this, Which of these two 
conditions of its students makes the university approach most 
nearly to its ideal? What is its ideal? Is it that of a some- 
what higher school than an academy, with more learned 
instructors, and a more complete apparatus for instruc- 
tion? Or is it, to use the words of Von Sybel, “The home 
of creative science, scientific criticism, literary progress, whose 
scholars are to be educated to the power of mental con- 
centration and mental independence” ¢' We answer without 
hesitation, It is the latter. It is necessary thus to answer, if 
we would account to ourselves for that distinction, not only in 
degree, but in kind, which we all draw between the university 
and the grammar school. It is their having answered thus 
which has made the universities of Germany the first in the 
world ; and it is the consciousness that some such aim as this 
is bound up in the very thought of what a university is which 
has made the Scottish universities what they, have been. Even 
when they have had pedagogues in their chairs, they have had 
the spirit of free research and boundless aspiration in their 
quadrangles, and the latter has done the work for which the 
world thanks them, and not the former. If, however, the 
ideal of the university be such as we have now described, it 
follows that the more we keep such an ideal in view, and the 


1 Address before the University of Bonn, 1868. Published at Washington 
by the U. S. Government. 
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more we endeavour to approach it, the more shall we help our 
universities to fulfil their end. Not that we are to do so 
rashly or hastily, without considering how far they are now fit 
for it, or to the neglect of duties which, though humble, are 
at present absolutely imperative ; but it is full time that this 
conception of university aims were more realised both in Scot- 
land and America than it is. As things are, our universities 
are in danger of failing to accomplish their highest function. 
What with their regular, persistent, and thorough drilling of 
their students, their multitude of examinations, their bursaries, 
scholarships, and valuable prizes to those who can stand the 
best examination upon a prescribed field, their main efforts 
threaten to be expended upon successful cramming. The 
unfolding of individual character, the inspiring of special tastes, 
and the encouraging of independent exertions, seem not 
unlikely to be supplanted by the simple storing of the mind 
with a mass of facts acquired with reluctance and forgotten 
with delight. We are fast coming to a point where all great 
prizes, whether they be scholarships or fellowships, being given 
simply as a reward for past acquisitions, and involving no pre- 
sent responsibilities, will do quite as much to awaken a love 
of money as a love of knowledge. Truth will cease to be 
sought after for its own sake ; and we shall repress instead of 
promoting the first stirrings of those original minds that are 
the most valuable possession of a nation. The higher view of 
professorial life ought, therefore, to be encouraged. Let our 
professors know that something more is expected of them 
than that they shall be merely excellent drillers of a class, 
excellent expounders of the discoveries of others. Let them 
know that the nation looks to them for original research in 
their several departments; that for this it gives them their 
endowments, tolerates their long vacations, and is willing to 
congratulate them on their amount of leisure. Let them 
understand that much is expected from them in this way, and 
we doubt not that it will not long be wanting. Nor will 
other things now attained be lost. Nothing spurs on a class 
like the feeling that it is in the hands of one who is himself 
leading the way in the inquiries to which he is devoted. 
Interest is awakened, enthusiasm is kindled, and the method 
of scientific study, and not merely its results, is taught— 


“ Cuncti dicto paremus ovantes.” 
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A second important question, on whose solution the American 
colleges may throw light, is that of the substitution in the 
curriculum of Modern Languages and Natural Science for 
Classics. There are obviously two ways in which this end 
might be aimed at, either by allowing alternative courses of 
study, each of which shall be followed by the bestowal of the 
ordinary degree, or by the creation of a new degree for the 
modern, as distinguished from the ancient, course. The Uni- 
versity Council of Edinburgh recommends the former, that of 
Aberdeen the latter. The colleges of America give their 
verdict along with Aberdeen. As might have been expected, 
reformers in the supposed interest of the present were not 
long of appearing in that country. There was a cry for 
modernizing the universities, abandoning the old studies 
which it was thought had proved so useless in after life, and 
substituting for them those modern attainments from which 
more immediate and practical benefit might be reaped. The 
experiment was made. Large sums were subscribed for the 
institution of specially modern courses in several of the 
colleges. The old curriculum, with its classical training, was 
no longer enforced on every matriculated student. The 
universities were opened “ to persons who were not candidates 
for a degree, and desired to study in particular departments 
only.” Upon one point, however, all the colleges were firm. 
They refused to give their first degree (that of B.A., but 
really corresponding to the Scotch M.A.) to anything else 
except the old training. Even the Michigan University and 
the Cornell University, which introduced the greatest variety 
of courses, declined to connect with these anything but a 
special degree, which should indicate that the studies leading 
to it were not the same as those to which the older degree 
had been attached. Nor does what is called the “Elective 
System,” introduced into many of the colleges, modify this 
conclusion ; for it is to be observed that that system comes 
into operation only in the third session of a student's course— 
that is to say, he is permitted to substitute higher mathematics, 
modern languages, or science, for certain portions of the 
classics, at that point of his curriculum where, in a Scottish 
university, the student bids farewell to classics altogether, and 
passes his degree examination in them, unless he is to be a 
candidate for honours, 
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The institution of modern courses, with separate degrees, 
has not indeed been attended with much success in the 
colleges of the States. The number of students taking advan- 
tage of them has not proved so numerous as was expected. 
Harvard, one of the earliest to give scope to the experiment, 
svon fell back upon its old lines ; and Dr Wayland, writing in 
1842, had to say: 


“ The colleges, so far as I know, which have obeyed the suggestions of 
the public, have failed to find themselves sustained by the public. The 
means which it was supposed would increase the number of students, in 
fact diminished it, and thus things gradually, after every variety of trial, 
have generally tended to their original constitution. So much easier is 
it to discover faults than to amend them. And thus have we been 
taught that the public does not always know what it wants, and that it 
is not always wise to take it at its word.”? 


America has accordingly of late years acted with steadiness 
on the old feeling. The distinguishing feature of college cul- 
ture is still the classical; and although the proposal to dis- 
pense with Greek, both for matriculation and examination, has 
been lately made at Harvard, it has not been adopted. 

We must leave these facts to make their own impression 
upon our readers. For ourselves we are far from saying that 
either America’s judgment or experience is conclusive upon 
the points at issue. On the one hand, there seems no reason 
to believe that a new and lower degree than the present would 
be neglected among us. If associated, as it ought to be, with 
admission to the University Council, and with the privilege of 
a vote for its parliamentary representation, it would still 
possess great attraction. On the other hand, it is impossible 
not to sympathise to a large extent with the vast number of 
parents who complain that all the years of their children’s 
boyhood and youth are spent, to the neglect of everything 
else, in thumbing classical books which they never learn to 
read with ease; which to many are as much sealed books at 
the end of eight years as they were at the beginning; and 
which thus, never penetrating the mind, can afford little or no 
mental discipline. Yet surely the chief remedy is to be sought, 
not in abandoning these studies, but in a better early teaching 
of them. It may be greatly doubted whether modern languages, 
however well taught, can ever give the training afforded 

1 Quoted in Porter, p. 15. 
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by the ancient ones; and the study of the latter ought there- 
fore to be encouraged to the utmost in every youth who does 
not shew positive inaptitude for them. It is certain that all 
that can be taught of natural science to boys and youths 
before their seventeenth or eighteenth year, can give no train- 
ing worthy of the name. In the former case, those who learn 
little Latin and less Greek will hardly learn much more 
German. In the latter, a mass of facts, without anything like 
a scientific appropriation of them, is all that his age permits 
the pupil to receive. If we abandon our old classical and 
mathematical studies, there can be little doubt that the edu- 
cation of our youth will soon become so shallow, so superficial, 
and even so practically useless, that there will be a speedy 
demand for a return to the “old paths.” The present com- 
plaints, however, are not on that account without too much to 
justify them. A modern age, so full as the present is, must 
learn modern acquirements. If the system of education now 
in use will not or cannot afford opportunities for this, its fate 
is merely a question of time. It must go to the wall; and 
the great demand, therefore, which seems to be made on those 
who feel its value is, by the introduction of better methods of 
tuition, to leave room for other things beside it, while, at the 
same time, they make it less of a labour and more of a 
success. 

A third important point on which the state of things in the 
American Colleges may throw some light, is the degree to 
which a college is interested in the religious welfare of its 
students, or may do something to promote it. In coming to 
any conclusion upon this point indeed, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the different circumstances under which student life 
is spent in America and in Scotland. In the one, students 
live for the most part in college; in the other, scattered in 
lodgings through the town, they leave the university buildings 
the moment their classes for the day are over, and with them, 
it would seem, the possibility of all further care on the part 
of their professors, not unfrequently even all disposition to 
acknowledge or submit to it. It can hardly be said, however, 
that it is this latter circumstance alone which prevents the 
Scottish Universities from exercising superintendence over the 


morals and religion of the young men studying within their 
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walls. They do not sufficiently feel that any obligation lies on 
them to do so. Their professors are too generally under the 
impression that they are appointed simply to teach their re- 
spective branches, and that if they do this well nothing more 
can be required of them. The view taken of the matter in 
America is wholly different. 


? 


“The position,” says President Porter, speaking of his own views, 
“which we occupy is that ‘the Christian faith is the perfection of 
human reason ;’ that supernatural and historical Christianity is the only 
Christianity which is worth defending, or which is capable of being de- 
fended on the grounds of reason or history ; and that such a Christianity, 
when interpreted by enlightened judgment, as to its truths and its pre- 
cepts, is not only friendly to the highest forms of culture, but is an 
essential condition of the same The view which we shall en- 
deavour to maintain is, that the American Collegés should have a posi- 
tively religious and Christian character.” ' 


Even the Cornell University, regarded by so many as the 
very type of the modern spirit, proclaims as its fundamental 
principle : 

“The Cornell University, as its highest aim, seeks to promote Chris 
tian civilization.” 

The reasoning of American professors for the most part is, 
that although they sign no religious test, and are bound by 
no formal obligation to be Christian, neither are they bound 
by any obligation to be heathen ; and that, as it is impossible 
to conceive of an education in any right-sense of the term into 
which the Christian element does not enter, so it is impossible 
to conceive that a university entrusted with such “education,” 
and not merely with the charge of a few special departments 
of knowledge, discharges its duty aright, unless it makes some 
effort to advance the Christian lifé of all its members. Even, 
therefore, though there were no residence in college, they 
would consider it an imperative duty to try at least to do 
something for the youths under their tuition. As things are, 
it is comparatively easy for them to do so, and the thing is done. 
Every leading college has a chapel connected with it, where 
either once or twice a day the professors and students meet 
for prayers, and where divine service is held regularly on 
Sundays—the Divinity professors, sometimes the older Divinity 


1 American Colleges, p. 207, 208. 
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students, conducting public worship. Attendance by the 
students on these occasions is imperative, although on the 
application of their parents or guardians leave is granted to 
dispense with this, that they may worship in another church. 
Prayer and mission meetings are also held at regular intervals, 
and courses of lectures on topics connected with Christianity 
are delivered. The effect is, that the religious life of the 
American students is as distinctive a feature of their condition 
as any other which can be mentioned. The general Christian 
feeling of the American community seeks and finds positive 
expression for itself in the college system as well as elsewhere. 

Is it utterly impossible that anything more should be done 
in Scotland than is done with the same end in view? We are 
not forgetful of the College Chapels of St Andrews and Aber- 
deen, or of the College Sunday Service recently revived in 
Glasgow. Neither are we insensible to the difficulty of com- 
ing into close contact with young men living in lodgings, 
holding themselves independent of college authority whenever 
their classes are dismissed, and suspicious of what may even 
seem to be the slightest interference with their freedom. But 
surely the difficulties on the other side are so serious, as to 
make it well worth the while alike of our Senates and of 
Christian men to consider, whether no means can be devised 
by which Christian influences may be made more direct and 
effective in the economy of our universities. Confidence 
would be given to parents were this done ; and, sensitive as 
students are to interference, many of them have been known 
thankfully to acknowledge in after life the benefit conferred 
on them by professors who had been unable to restrain the 
timeous warning or rebuke. Upon this most important point, 
Scotland may well learn something from America. 

We have already occupied so much space, that we cannot do 
anything like justice to another point connected with the 
American Colleges, upon which again their experience may 
not be without its use in Scotland. We refer to the liberality 
extended to them, a liberality in many respects as wise as it is 
munificent. 

A few simple facts upon this point will best introduce it to 
our readers, and show the actual state of things. We begin 
with Princeton. At the time of the outbreak of the late civil 
war, the amount of its productive endowments was less than 
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£20,000, and that unhappy event suddenly reduced its students 
and income to such a degree, that it became necessary either 
to cut down its faculty and their salaries, or to increase the 
number of its friends. Amidst great despondency and distrust 
on the part of many, one of its professors, Dr Lyman Atwater, 
well known in this country as joint editor with Dr Henry B. 
Smith of the Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review, 
was persuaded to undertake the task of raising an additional 
endowment. In a few months he succeeded in procuring 
£27,000, of which one gentleman contributed £6000, and 
another £7000, the remainder being contributed in smaller 
sums. In connection with this effort, the attention of the 
gentleman, Mr John A. Green, who has since done so much 
for Princeton, was turned to the subject, and he then gave a 
promise of future benefactions. Some few years later he pre- 
sented it with an important site for a new college building, 
which he afterwards erected at a cost of £20,000. He next 
presented the library fund with £20,000, in order to purchase 
books of research ; and, the library buildings proving insuf- 
ficient for their purpose, £25,000 was his next gift for the 
construction of the new library now in course of erection. 
Upwards of a year ago these gifts were followed by another of 
£40,000 for the erection of a Physical Science building, and 
the strengthening of that department in the college. Thus in 
the course of a few years one man had given more than 
£100,000 to the general departments of Princeton, for we are 
not saying a word at present of the Theological Seminary 
there. With the appointment of Dr M‘Cosh to the Presidency 
of the college, the tide which had been thus rapidly rising 
leapt to the flood. In his inaugural address, Dr M‘Cosh ex- 
pressed a desire for a building adapted to gymnastic exercises, 
and £8000 were immediately—were indeed, if we mistake not, 
that very night—offered for the purpose. One of the contri- 
butors, Mr Marquard (the other being a Mr Bonner), has also 
since given £20,000 for the further benefit of the college ; 
while £6000 have been presented by a Mr Stevens to endow 
the Chair of Mathematics, and £12,000 have been collected 
in New York by a few friends to endow the President. The 
writer of these pages heard ou one of the days of the “com- 
mencement” in last June, subscriptions intimated to the extent 
of £60,000; and altogether, it is a simple fact that within the 
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last ten years there have been donations to this thriving 
college of New Jersey, to an amount considerably exceeding 
£200,000. 

So much for Princeton; let us turn to Yale. In a state- 
ment of the late progress and present condition of the various 
departments of the university, printed for the information of 
its graduates, friends, and benefactors, by a committee of its 
Alumni, we find a list of the benefactors to the various 
departments of Yale College, who have severally given since 
1860, that is within eight years, an amount of £1000 or more. 
We can hardly reproduce the list here. Suffice it to say that, 
adding one or two more recent gifts, it records benefactions to 
an amount of over £200,000. It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that in these circumstances the faculties of the college were 
encouraged in 1871 to publish a short statement, addressed to 
the corporation, the graduates, and the benefactors and friends 
of the institution, setting forth the still remaining needs of the 
college in each of its departments. It is possible that one or 
two of those more recent gifts, of which we have spoken above, 
may have been called forth by this. If not, there will be so 
much the more for the friends of Yale to do, and they will 
do it. 

Once more, let us look at Harvard, of the benefactions to 
which we have unfortunately no such detailed account as in 
the cases of Princeton and Yale. But it is well known 
throughout the States, that when other universities get a half 
loaf Harvard gets a whole. At Boston, in whose immediate 
vicinity Harvard is situated, the opinion prevails that it is 
contrary to the natural and proper order of things for a rich 
man to die leaving nothing to the great University of Massa- 
chussetts; and in a Government return, to which we shall 
immediately refer, donations to Harvard, for the year 1870-71, 
are stated to have amounted to £72,000, exclusive of £20,000 
to an Episcopal Theological Seminary. Harvard, therefore, is 
in no danger of being left out in the cold. 

The Return of which we have just spoken is contained in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1871, and is entitled “ Educational Benefactions for 1870-71, 
so far as obtained from published statements and from returns 
made to the Bureau of Education.” It contains the names of 
seventy-three institutions, all of them (with one or two excep- 
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tions), universities, colleges, or theological seminaries, and it 
records donations or bequests to them, for the single year 
mentioned, to the amount of upwards of £1,700,000. A Govern- 
ment return to such an effect makes it easy to believe in the 
correctness of a statement published by the Congregational 
Quarterly two or three years ago, that the following had been 
the private benefactions to educational institutions in the 
United States, during five years preceding : 


Colleges - . - - £1,771,600 
Theological Seminaries - . 271,900 
Academies - - - 370,000 
Societies - - - - 108,000 
Education - . . 444,000 
Schools - - 77,000 


£3,042,500 


It is only necessary to add, that these donations and be- 
quests cover a great variety of objects,—the erection of build- 
ings, such as chapels, dormitories, libraries, and class-rooms ; 
the foundation of new professorships ; the better endowment 
of old ones ; the institution of scholarships ; and the general 
expenditure of the universities. It may surprise our readers 
to learn that among these and such like objects, the institu- 
tiou of scholarships or bursaries occupies so subordinate a place 
as hardly to be worth naming. This is no doubt owing in part 
to the fact, that the erection of dormitories, to which large 
sums are devoted, is itself a great assistance to poorer students. 
But the whole explanation is not to be sought there. The 
idea seems also to have gained a firmer hold of the States 
than it has of Scotland, that the best method of promoting 
education is, first thoroughly to equip the university, and 
then to encourage students to come to it, rather than to spend 
all our strength upon the latter object, and so to starve the 
former that it shall be able only imperfectly to supply the 
need of students when they do come. Whatever the principle 
of action, however, the result is in the highest degree worthy 
of notice. Princely gifts have been made of late years to some 
of the Universities of Scotland, especially to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; but alike in the extent and wise direction of their 
liberality, the merchant princes of the United States still read 
a lesson not only to Scotland but to the world. 
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We must draw these remarks to a conclusion. In looking 
at the American Colleges as a whole, while we acknowledge 
that there are many defects in them to be remedied, it is im- 
possible not to pay a warm tribute of admiration to the enter- 
prise, the energy, and the liberality of the great people by 
whom they have been founded, and the best of whose citizens 
are thoroughly alive to the importance of strengthening and 
extending their influence. The difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing college culture general in America, are much greater than 
they are in this country. The innumerable opportunities of 
money-making presented there, the vast number of new fields 
of profitable employment continually opening up, the passion 
for wealth and display in the leading cities of the Union, the 
all-absorbing demands of commercial life when one is fairly 
launched upon its torrent, the lower estimate of refinement in 
contrast with vulgarity, and its smaller measure of positive 
usefulness, form obstacles in the way of a high literary and 
esthetic culture, of which less is known by us than by Ameri- 
can educationalists. Then, above all, there is the political 
spirit to be contended with in America, sometimes rising to a 
pitch which seems little less than insanity, at all times raging 
to an extent that debases what might be noble, falsifies what 
might be true, and vulgarizes what might be refined, in a 

quick, intellectual, and generous people ; a spirit which, as 
exhibited there, is so coarse, reckless, and unprincipled, as to 
be utterly at variance with everything that Collegiate Institu- 
tions labour to promote. These things might well make one 
despair of the possibility of America’s ever reaching a lofty 
standard of college attainment. They would produce that 
effect were it not for the reaction which they awaken in many, 
and for the extraordinary efforts to counteract them to which 
they lead. No idea can be more thoroughly unjust, than that 
evils such as these are not seen and deplored by Americans 
themselves, or that it needs the constant homily-preaching 
of England to open their eyes and to touch their sensibilities. 
They not only see aS clearly and feel as deeply as we do, but 
many among them are making sacrifices to remedy these evils 
which might put to shame the patriotism of their censors. 
They cannot do everything at once. They cannot alter ina 
day the commercial conditions of the vast territories placed in 
their hands, nor can they in a day improve political arrange- 
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ments which embrace a population of between thirty and 
forty millions, and which, whatever may be their present evils, 
have in no small degree helped to raise them to their rapidly 
attained greatness. Enough that they perceive the causes of 
much which troubles them, and that they are labouring with 
unwearied zeal and self-sacrifice to apply the remedy. What 
we owe them is neither unsympathizing reproof nor condes- 
cending patronage, but a hearty recognition of that noble 
band among them who, with all unselfishness and untiringness 
of effort, are endeavouring to lead their country to the loftier 
aims by which alone it can be permanently exalted, or made a 
blessing instead of a curse to the world. To them are due our 
highest esteem and our heartiest thanks. Let us wish success, 
therefore, to America in her efforts to improve the college 
education of her sons, and trust that these sons will in 
their own time carry forward to a still greater measure of per- 
fection that work of their fathers to which they themselves 
owe so much. Wm. MILLIGAN. 





Art. V.—The Scriptural Argument for Capital Punishment. 


Capital Punishment is Murder Legalised. By James C. L. Carson, M.D. 
Second Edition. London: Houlston & Wright. 1868. 


, geet is a false humanitarianism at work in modern society 

which tends, strangely enough, to lessen our estimate of 
the sacredness of human life, while it pours dishonour on 
Christianity by a sentimental travesty of its noblest pre- 
cepts. It is no novel remark, that there are people in the 
world who seem to seek a character for benevolence higher than 
God Himself, though experience admonishes us that those who 
affect a great humanity are not always humane. The French 
Humanitarians always strenuously maintained the inviolability 
of human life, yet in the crisis of their fortunes they never 
scrupled to send their enemies by thousands to the scaffold. 
The Communists of Paris are equally opposed to capital 
punishment, simply because it gives expression to the prin- 
ciple of authority, and they rail at society as the greatest 
criminal in the punishment of crime. Yet, in their desperate 
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attempt to set fire to the whole framework of modern society, 
they sacrificed human life with the utmost ferocity. By con- 
stantly repeating their abstract social generalities, however, 
the Humanitarians have succeeded in removing the penalty of 
death from the code of some European nations; but it is 
extremely probable that such abolition merely reflects the 
light regard in which murder is held, and is a symptom, as 
well as a cause, of the present state of crime in those countries. 
There was sound philosophy in the remark of Signor Sella, 
though it was only the epigrammatic expression of a fact, that 
Italy was the country in all the world where people killed the 
most and hanged the least; whereas in England, they killed 
the least and hanged the most. It is an undoubted fact, that 
the countries in which the punishment of death for murder is 
maintained, are those in which life is most respected. 

Yet there are humane and sensible people among ourselves, 
whom we could hardly charge with any intention of under- 
mining the authority of law, human or divine, and not less 
firm in moral fibre than their neighbours, who evince the 
greatest possible repugnance, on scriptural grounds, to the 
infliction of capital punishment. Dr Carson, a well-known 
Irish physician, whose name is familiarly associated with a 
work on “The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren,” has 
argued the whole question with great ability in the light 
of Scripture and experience, so as to put the case against 
the practice of governments in its strongest possible form. 
We purpose, likewise, to examine the scriptural evidence, 
avoiding altogether the other classes of evidence employed 
in this controversy, with the view of ascertaining how far 
capital punishment is either justified or prescribed by Divine 
authority. 

The well-known passage in Genesis ix. 6, has always been 
regarded as sanctioning the view that murder is punishable 
with death. Let us endeavour to understand exactly what the 
passage means, and then consider the various methods by 
which Humanitarian critics endeavour to evade its force. The 
passage is as follows: 


“ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you ; even as the 
green herb have I given you all things. But flesh with the life thereof, 
shall ye not eat. And surely your blood of your lives will I require ; at 
the hand of every,beast will I require it, and at the hand of man ; at the 
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hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man. Wuoso 
SHEDDETH MAN’S BLOOD, BY MAN SUALL HIS BLOOD BE SHED; for in the 
image of God made He man.” 


The words are literally : “shedding man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.”' Our English translation follows the 
Septuagint in distinguishing the pronoun. The absence of the 
pronoun in the Hebrew has led some expositors to translate 
the passage, “ Whatsoever sheddeth man’s blood,” as if it 
referred exclusively to the case of beasts destroying human 
life ; but the German commentator Michaelis, who renders it 
“whatsoever,” merely intended thereby to include beasts as 
well as men. Certain writers on this question, knowing how 
clearly the words “by man” recognise the instrumentality of 
man in carrying out God’s sentence against murder, have 
discovered that in certain versions of the Scriptures the words 
are totally omitted. If they could exclude man’s instrumentality, 
the passage would then clearly place the punishment of murder 
in God’s hands. But the genuineness of the words “ by man” 
is unquestionable, even on internal grounds; for, in the fifth 
verse, God says, “He would require the life of man at the 
hands of every man’s brother:” words which (interpreted by a 
similar expression in David’s times, “Shall I not therefore now 
require his blood of your hand and take you away from the 
earth 2?) just as manifestly imply the execution of the capital 
sentence by man. It is also urged, that the words “by man,” 
ought rather to be translated, “among men,” as if still to 
reserve the punishment in God’s hands; but if God be the 
executioner, it is puerile to say that the murderer should die 
among men, as he could die in no other way. Kalisch very 
soundly remarks on the passage: “p73, which is to be connected 
with the following part of the verse, is emphatically placed first, 
to enjoin that murder is to be visited on earth by man, and that 
the punishment is not, as in other cases, to be left to Divine 
retribution.” Is it pretended that there was to be no human 
punishment at all for murder, though other infractions of the 
law might be visited by man? Were all murderers to die like 
Ananias and Sapphira? Or, was their punishment altogether 
reserved for the future world? Then, in that case, the 
murderer escaped all punishment in this world ; a conclusion 

' The Hebrew is : al DT OFS? OFNN DF Re, 


22 Sam. iv. 2. 
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somewhat difficult to reconcile with God’s own subsequent 
legislation against murder. It is perfectly useless to argue 
that man has no right to take away what he never gave, for 
that involves an assumption of the very point in dispute. God 
did certainly give to man this very right in Jewish times, and 
if man has no right to take away human life, he has no right 
to do it in war or in self-defence, any more than on the 
scaffold. 

It is alleged that the passage in Genesis is not a command, 
but a prediction, like Matt. xxvi. 52,“Then said Jesus unto 
him, Put up thy sword into his place: for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” We contend, however, 
that this passage, with its imperative future, is a reassertion of 
the law in Genesis—a confirmation of it—for if Peter had 
killed Malchus, he must have been executed for murder, not 
at the hands of the mob, but in the due course of law. This 
was not the case of a soldier fighting in battle, but that of a 
private individual resisting an arrest at the hands of lawful 
authority. It is quite useless then to point to Christ’s saying as 
fixing a predictive or even a proverbial sense upon Genesis, for 
the passages in both instances are imperative. If God really 
intended the passage in Genesis to be mandatory, like the Ten 
Commandments, he could not have employed any more precise 
or direct words to express that meaning, for the simple future 
tense—the legislative form of the verb—is exactly that which is 
employed. The Hebrew imperative has no third person, and 
the future is always used in its stead. There is not one of the 
Ten Commandments more mandatory than this, “By man 
shall his blood be shed.” But the context proves that it is a 
command and not a prediction. For we observe that it is 
only one of a series of commands given by God to Noah and 
his posterity. Was God merely pronouncing a prediction 
when He said, “ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you;” “The fear of you and the dread of you shall be on 
every beast of the earth;” “But flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat”? Surely these 
were commands, and not predictions. But why should there 
be any doubt upon the subject, when we find God Himself 
subsequently legislating on homicide, limiting and explaining 
the law in its application to the various classes of homicide ? 
Is it unreasonable to suppose, from the very frequency of this 
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crime in the earliest times, that God should have given such a 
command ages before the time of Moses? If the passage in 
Genesis be a prediction, it is also difficult to see what force 
there is in the reason assigned for it, “In the image of God 
made He man.” It might be an excellent reason for a pro- 
hibition against murder that it spoils or destroys God’s image, 
but the reason has no force whatever, if God merely asserts that 
the murderer runs the risk, in the ordinary course of Providence, 
of getting his own blood shed. But suppose it to be a prediction, 
it is a significant fact that it has been chiefly fulfilled in every 
age by the death-penalty enacted by all governments against 
the crime of murder. The prediction has caused its own 
fulfilment. 

It has also been argued with great plausibility, that even 
supposing the passage in Genesis to contain a command, it 
was not intended to be perpetual or binding on the whole 
human race. We answer that it was not addressed to any 
particular race, tribe, or family, but to the whole human race, 
represented by Noah, its second founder. Was the grant to 
eat animal food—which involves the destruction of life—given 
to Noah, or to the Jews, or to all mankind? Certainly to all 
mankind. Where has the grant been revoked? The ordi- 
nance against murder was intended to be as universal as the 
significance of the rainbow, which is as much a sign to us as 
to Noah of God’s merciful covenant, and to be as universal as 
the fear and dread that the lower animals should feel toward 
man. God expressly says that the covenant was meant for 
“ perpetual generations,” and was made “with all flesh that is 
upon the earth.” The universality of the ordinance is also 
seen in the ground of it—* For in the image of God made He 
man.” So long as men are made in this image, the obligation 
of the ordinance endures. Lex stat dum ratio manet. 

It is objected to the perpetuity of the ordinance, that God 
put an end to it by the sixth commandment,—* Thou shalt not 
kill.” A most puerile objection, when we consider that im- 
mediately after the decalogue was given, the law for the 
punishment of homicides was declared by Moses. If the sixth 
commandment cuts away the ground of capital punishment, 
it equally forbids war, both offensive and defensive, and it 
forbids the killing of animals as well as the killing of man. 
It is also urged against the perpetuity of the ordinance, that if 
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God had intended it to be perpetual, it would have been pro- 
claimed from the beginning of the world. This argument 
might be equally used against the perpetuity of the concession 
of animal food, and indeed against the perpetuity of Chris- 
tianity itself, which had no historical existence till the world 
was four thousand years old. God’s procedure in the case of 
Cain, the first murderer, is referred to as possessing special 
significance in this controversy. But if the covenant with 
Noah has lapsed with the process of time or the change of 
dispensation, as our opponents affirm, we have an equal right to 
assume that the divine procedure in the case of Cain is not to 
be followed. More right, indeed; for God who spared the first 
murderer did afterwards undoubtedly enact the death-penalty 
against wilful homicide. We should bear in mind, however, 
that in the days of Cain God had not yet delegated the sword 
to man, and that there was no published law against murder. 
We cannot tell what may have been God’s reasons for sparing 
Cain; whether it was from the scarcity of people in the world, 
or from the execution of the sentence devolving upon Adam, 
who, as the nearest relative, would be the avenger of blood: 
but in the ordinance given to Noah, there seems to be a tacit 
reference to the different manner of his procedure in the case 
of Cain, and the history of Lamech seems to show how God’s 
lenity was perverted for purposes of wickedness. 

The perpetuity of the ordinance enjoining the death of the 
murderer is also assailed, on the ground that the command not 
to eat. blood, delivered at exactly the same time, is not now 
regarded as binding upon mankind. The passage in Genesis 
does not forbid the eating of blood, but the eating of blood 
with the flesh :—*But flesh with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, shall ye not eat.”’ That is, God prohibits the 
eating of animals still alive, whose blood—which is their life 
—has not yet been poured out. He forbids the cruel custom 
—said still to prevail among the Abyssinians—of cutting 
pieces of flesh out of the living animal. God did afterwards 
forbid the eating of blood itself for a very solemu reason, but 
the prohibition is no longer in force now that the system of 
sacrifices has ceased.? 

1 «With the life”—literally, ‘‘ with the soul.” 


2 The late Professor Duncan and some other divines held that the eating 
of blood is still prohibited. 
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It is further maintained that, according to the passage in 
yenesis, the magistrate has no right to execute the murderer, 
for the terrible task devolves upon “every man’s brother.” 
The passage does certainly establish man’s right to shed the 
murderer's blood—*“ By man shall his blood be shed ”—though 
it settles nothing as to the particular man who is to inflict the 
punishment, any more, indeed, than it enjoins the particular 
mode of inflicting death. The thing has to be done in some 
way not specified, for which we must look elsewhere for infor- 
mation. Literally, indeed, the British Government inflicts 
death on criminals without shedding their blood. But the 
objector must know very well that “every man’s brother,” 
according to Scripture usage, is not necessarily his kinsman by 
blood, but one of his own nation, tribe, or society. Now, the 
magistrate who executes the final sentence of the law—which 
sentence, be it remembered, is determined by “every man’s 
brother” witnessing to the deed of murder and demanding 
justice—is not distinct from “every man’s brother,” or any 
number of them, but represents their collective wills. He is, 
in fact, the hand which they stretch forth to put the murderer 
out of the world. “By man shall his blood be shed.” 

We are threatened, however, with a very serious logical 
dilemma. We must either interpret the passage in Genesis 
by itself, or as connected with the Jewish economy. If we 
interpret it as standing alone, we must not venture to view it 
in the light of the relaxing passages borrowed from that 
economy ; but if we regard it as a part of this economy, then 
it bas passed wholly away along with the dispensation of the 
Jews. It is maintained that the passage does not authorise 
the execution of murderers but simply forbids the shedding of 
blood, and if blood is shed at all, whether by accident, or by 
an idiot’s hand, or by a surgeon in the course of his profes- 
sional duty, the blood of the shedder must, on our principles, 
in every case be shed. The answer is, that the expression 
“shedding blood” occurs three and twenty times in the Old 
Testament, and in every case but one refers to murder. The 
isolated case is hardly exceptional, for it refers to death in 
war. We have_no need, however, to borrow the relaxing 
passages from the judicial economy of the Israelites, for we 
can borrow them just as directly from the heathen, who always 
punished murder with death, yet never thought of inflicting 
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the capital sentence upon an idiot or upon a professional 
blood-letter. These relaxing passages have nothing arbitrary 
in them, but are themselves founded on the light of nature 
and common sense. Our opponents, however, are most incon- 
sistent, for they allow an exceptional case—the right of killing 
in self-defence—as fairly and consistently implied in the de- 
cree against murder. What right, then, have they to prevent 
us from including under it such exceptional cases as the 
idiot’s and the surgeon’s? Dr Carson will not allow us to 
interpret the decree in Genesis by the relaxing passages 
in Leviticus, yet he ventures himself to account for the sacred- 
ness of blood, by carrying into the passage in Genesis the ex- 
planation of Leviticus, that it is “the blood that maketh 
atonement for the soul.” He does himself the very thing he 
condemns in us. 

We now come to consider the most curious interpretation of 
all—which is that of Dr Carson in the work mentioned at the 
head of this article—an interpretation, however, which is not 
quite original, for it comes from the old German Anabaptists. 
He maintains that the passage under review does not refer to 
murder at all, but to cannibalism, and that it was intended to 
prevent the eating of human flesh by man, by the warning 
prediction—“ If you eat your neighbour, a neighbour will eat 
you.” This is his explanation of the words—“ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” He urges that 
the context clearly favours, if it does not necessitate, this in- 
terpretation, for the passage immediately follows God’s ordi- 
nance enlarging man’s future supplies of food. Man was to be 
allowed to eat all animals, but to take care that he did not eat 
their blood, but in no case was he to eat his fellow-man, in- 
asmuch as he was formed in the image of God. The object of 
God’s decree was evidently to favour the rapid multiplication 
of the human race. This interpretation .is certainly very 
plausible. We reply, first, that if the passage forbids canni- 
balism, it forbids murder, for you cannot eat a man till you 
kill him ; secondly, it says nothing about eating human flesh, 
though the context speaks of the eating of animal flesh, but refers 
solely to the “shedding of man’s blood,” and to “the blood of 
your lives,” which is required at every man’s hand,—that is, it 
refers simply to the taking away of human life. Moreover, as 
we have already observed, the expression “shedding blood” 
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occurs three and twenty times in the Old Testament, and is 
always associated with the idea of murder, and never with 
cannibalism. There is no evidence, indeed, that cannibalism 
existed at all before the time of Noah, though there is clear 
evidence of the prevalence of murder. Dr Carson seems to 
think that his interpretation gives a force to the reason 
assigned for the prediction or command—“ In the image of 
God made He man ”—which belongs to no other interpreta- 
tion, and attempts to magnify the difficulties of the common 
interpretation, by referring to the fact that, if we kill the 
murderer, we destroy God’s image in him, quite as effectually 
as he destroyed it in his victim. There is no reply to this 
argument but the fact that God did undoubtedly afterwards 
decree the death-penalty, involving as it did the destruction of 
His own image in the murderer. It was the sacredness of 
human life that led God to decree death to the murderer ; it 
would be hardly just to say, that this sacredness is violated in 
the shedding of the murderer's blood. 

We have now carefully examined the great text in this con- 
troversy, and, in passing from it, we may just observe that, 
under the decree given to Noah, murderers have ever since 
been put to death. If legislators or magistrates have erred 
in their interpretation of God’s words, their mistake has been 
a truly awful one. But when they know that the mistake—if 
mistake it was—was perpetuated by God Himself in the 
judicial economy of the Jews, they may quiet their appre- 
hensions. 

We shall now proceed to consider, whether the law of capital 
punishment for murder has been repealed in the New Testa- 
ment? We have a right to demand an explicit answer to this 
question. It is not enough to say, that the mild genius of 
Christianity frowns upon such an inhumanity as capital punish- 
ment; for who shall determine what is, or is not, inconsistent 
with its genius? The very first judicial act of the apostles, 
under the new dispensation, was to award the punishment of 
death to an offence far less heinous than murder, according to 
our English laws or our English ideas.’ We have a right to 
ask, then, expressly where the death-penalty has been repealed 
in the New Testament? Even if the New Testament repealed 
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the whole Jewish dispensation, it could not touch God’s decree 
against murder which was given to Noah eight centuries 
before the very beginning of that dispensation and could not 
therefore be affected by its extinction or repeal. It is affirmed 
that our Saviour repealed it in His Sermon on the Mount by 
denouncing the “eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth” system 
of retaliation ; but if this be so, the magistrate has no power 
now to punish at all, even by fine or imprisonment, for Christ 
said, “ Resist not evil” (Matt. v. 39). If it is urged that the law 
of love under the new dispensation demands the abolition of 
the death-penalty, the same law must have prevented its 
enactment, for the law of love is expressly drawn from the Old 
Testament dispensation. It lies embedded in the Mosaic pre- 
cepts as well as in the Sermon on the Mount. Revenge was no 
more allowed under the Old Testament than under the New 
Testament; and to say that capital punishment inculcates 
the unchristian priociples of retaliation and revenge, is to cen- 
sure God Himself who passed the law, and to represent Him as 
governing the Jews in a manner unworthy of Himself. The 
opponents of the death-penalty are guilty of an abuse of lan- 
guage, as well as of a perversion of reason and scripture, when 
they confound justice—with its moral ground, and its idea of 
intrinsic desert—with revenge, which, in popular language, is 
always associated with something personal and vindictive. 
Yet the civil magistrate is expressly called in Scripture “an 
avenger” —#xé:x0s*—punishing, not from personal malice, but 
from regard to the demerit of criminals; and he is represented 
as sent by God “for the punishment of evil-doers,” or rather, 
“for vengeance on evil-doers”—+i¢ éxdixnoiv.* Yet, though vin- 
dictive in this moral sense, he is also humane in the highest 
degree, because his punishments regard the highest good of 
the greatest numbei. 

Let us now adduce two or three passages from the New 
Testament which certainly imply that the death-penalty against 
mur‘er has not been repealed by Christ. We have the apostle 
Paul addressing the Church at Rome concerning the office and 
duties of the magistrate, as follows :—‘“ For he is the minister 
of Gad to.thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the sword im vain; for he is the 

1 Lhvit. xix. 16; Prov. xxiv. 29. ? Rom. xiii. 4. 3 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil” (Romans xiii. 4). Here there is a distinct recog- 
nition of penal infliction, and the emblem of magisterial 
authority is not the rod, emblematic of discipline, or the chain, 
emblematic of restraint, or the key, emblematic of imprison- 
ment, but the sword, emblematic of death. The sword surely 
represents more than mere authority to fine or imprison ; if it 
does not signify the power to inflict death, it seems an ill- 
selected emblem. If the apostle had intended to represent 
the magistrate as armed with the power of death, we should 
like to know what other emblem he could have chosen. The 
symbol was specially appropriate, because the common method 
of inflicting death among the Romans, to whom Paul was 
writing, was by decapitation, and not by hanging. The 
Romans had not abolished the death-penalty at the time the 
apostle was writing ; they were not a Quaker community, and 
if he spoke of the magistrate bearing the sword at all, it would 
surely have conveyed to their minds the impression that 
he sanctioned the right to inflict capital punishment. We 
are to remember that the Church at Rome consisted of Jewish 
and Gentile elements; and that the Christians of the one class 
must have had a clear recollection of their ancient laws in 
Palestine, while those of the other class could not remember a 
time when the punishment of death had not been inflicted for 
murder. 

It is urged in reply that the apostle was referring exclusively 
to the Roman magistrate, without at all sanctioning the 
severity of his punishments ; but clearly the apostle refers to 
all governments of every age: “For there is no power but of 
God ; the powers that be are ordained of God.” Others re- 
gard the “sword” here as figurative, and as signifying merely 
the symbol of magisterial authority. It so happens, however, 
that it was not the sword (uéyaa) but the dagger which was 
worn by the Roman emperors as the sign of office. Dr Carson 
imagines he has here impaled us on the horns of a dilemma ; 
for he says, Take the “sword,” either in its literal or in its 
figurative sense, and accept the fair consequence of either inter- 
pretation. If you say the “sword” is literal, then the civil 
magistrate is bound to inflict capital punishment for all crimes 
whatsoever, for the apostle says, “If thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain.” He is 
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bound therefore to put every evil-doer to death. But if you 
understand the “sword” figuratively, you have a sense which 
sustains the authority to punish without prescribing the 
special mode of its infliction. We reply, that the apostle was 
writing to a people whose laws admitted of degrees of punish- 
ment, and he evidently had special regard here to those 
offences to which the sword applied. The Christian converts 
at Rome might imagine that they were under no obligation to 
obey a heathen government ; but the apostle expressly enjoins 
upon them the duty of obedience in such circumstances, with a 
solemn injunction not to resist “the powers that be.” It was 
peculiarly seasonable that he should warn them against the 
sin of rebellion, and it has never been denied that there is but 
one punishment for an offence of this grave character. But 
we maintain that the sword represents all degrees of punish- 
ment, as it represents the highest form of it, that which, if 
all other punishments fail, must be resorted to. According 
to Dr Carson’s principle of interpretation, it might be inferred 
that because the word “suffer” is applied equally to all the 
four forms of transgression signified in the passage, “But let 
none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil- 
doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s matters,” that therefore 
the suffering or the punishment was exactly the same in all. 

Another passage often adduced to prove our views is Acts 
xxv. 11, “If I be an offender, or have committed anything 
worthy of death, I refuse not to die.” Here the apostle sup- 
poses there are crimes worthy of death. It certainly seems, 
at first sight, a plausible answer to say that the abstract right 
to inflict capital punishment does not here come into considera- 
tion at all, for the apostle is merely protesting his innocence in 
the light of the Roman laws, without saying whether they were 
right or wrong. There might be some weight in this objection, 
if we did not remember that the same Paul, who now stands 
in presence of the Roman magistrate, did at another time 
speak of the very same magistrate as “not bearing the sword 
in vain.” 

Let us also consider the light which is thrown by the New 
Testament upon the use of the sword in war. If it is incon- 
sistent with Christianity to kill on the scaffold, it is equally so 
to kill on the battle-field. Yet John the Baptist did not ques- 
tion the lawfulness of the soldier’s calling, when interrogated 
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as to the soldier’s duties, for he merely said—“ Do violence to 
no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with your 
wages.”' It may be objected that the Baptist belonged to the 
old dispensation ; but what can we make of the fact that our 
Lord Himself, when He commended the surpassing faith of 
the centurion, neither denounced his calling nor urged him to 
forsake it, though He must have known that the wars of the 
Roman power which the centurion served were almost always 
aggressive? And what are we to think of Peter, after the 
dispensation of the Spirit had opened, preaching to Cornelius, 
a Roman centurion, and yet dropping no bint as to the unlaw- 
fulness of his calling, or its incompatibility with the genius or 
spirit of Christianity? Or what shall we say of the counsel 
addressed by Christ Himself to His disciples—“ He that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment and buy one”?? Not to be 
used in defending Him against Judas or the Roman soldiers, 
but in defending themselves against the robbers and wild 
beasts that infested the public roads in the countries they 
should afterwards traverse. 

Dr Carson does not deny the right of man to kill in self- 
defence, neither does he condemn strictly defensive war, but 
he attempts very ingeniously to turn aside the force of the 
argument taken from the right of society to kill murderers in 
self-defence. Indeed, he rather throws ridicule upon the idea 
of several millions of people being unable to overmaster a 
single offender, and keep him from committing fresh murders, 
without putting him to death. It is strange, however, that 
the Divine Author of the Mosaic laws never thought of such 
a thing; for the Israelites in Canaan could easily have over- 
matched a single murderer, and they might have had prisons 
strong enough to hold him. In fact, if there be any force in 
this consideration, there ought never to have been capital 
punishment in any settled society. But Dr Carson defies us 
to carry out our analogy: he says, we ought consistently to 
kill all our prisoners of war as we kill our murderers. And so 
we do, if the prisoners are rebels, which murderers unques- 
tionably are against the order of society. Every argument, 
therefore, which goes to sustain defensive war is equally 
legitimate as an argument for capital punishment. 


T.C. 


' Luke iii. 14. * Luke xxii. 36. 
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Art. VI.—The Doctrine of Creation proved from the Rela- 
tions subsisting between Internal and External Nature. 


“ You say that Design never leads to the Infinite, and it never yields 
the idea of Creation. I would add that it never gives me the Infinite, be- 
cause it never gives me Creation. If I reach the fact of Creation I reach 
the Infinite ; for the infinite power alone is creative. The origin of an 
atom, equally with that of the Universe—(i.e., what I may call the Universe, 
but then my Universe may be God's atom)—gives me the notion of power 
that is truly and perfectly infinite.”"—Dr Joan Duncan. 


MAY distinguished writers on natural theology have set 
forth the evidences afforded by the works of nature for 
the existence of a God. The adaptations and arrangements 
lying everywhere around us compel the sincere and reasonable 
mind to conclude that not by chance nor from eternity, but 
by the power of an intelligent Spirit all things have their 
order. This is, however, the utmost that many of them have 
even attempted to prove. They have shewn in the most con- 
vincing manner that the world and its organisms must have 
been planned and arranged by an understanding of transcen- 
dent power ; but they have not shewn that the materials must 
have been called into being bya will of infinite power. They have 
proved that everything must have had an Architect or Builder, 
glorious above all conception, indefinitely, immeasurably great, 
not a Creator absolutely perfect. Chalmers has even asserted 
it to be impossible to prove by natural reason the creation of 
things. He flings aside the abstruse metaphysical arguments 
which have been alleged, as unworthy of being received. Many 
who perhaps are not prepared to reject these, would yet prefer 
something more tangible on which to rest their faith. 

The argument by which we prove the world to have had 
a glorious Framer is so simple that the humblest understand- 
ing can appreciate it. The principle on which it is founded is 
so clear that every healthy mind can rest on it with fullest 
assurance. We telieve that the same principle and the same 
kind of argument, when applied to the relations of matter to 
mind, or of external to internal nature, will prove the exist- 
ence not merely of a glorious Framer, but of an absolutely 
perfect (Jehovah) Creator. 

In those relations, we have on the one side a nature pos- 
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sessed of the various senses of seeing, hearing, smell, taste 
and touch. These it exercises by means of various organs, but 
these organs we may ignore without affecting the validity of our 
argument. We shall only take into account the capacities of 
perception in the living soul. We have corresponding to these 
faculties certain objects on which they are exercised,—colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells, and the sensations of touch. The corre- 
spondenge of these two natures cannot be necessary. The one 
does not necessarily exist because the other exists. So far as 
the perceptive nature is concerned, there might have been no 
such things in existence as colours, &c. No power goes forth 
from it to produce them. And in like manner, so far as matter 
and its qualities are concerned, there might have been no 
perceptive nature. The existence of these qualities does not 
in any way cause the existence of that nature which perceives 
them. If then they correspond, it must be either by design or 
by chance. If each nature finds its correlative actually existing, 
this is not owing to itself, but to a wonderful coincidence. 

Let us note more particularly the facts. Take the power of 
seeing. By the eye we perceive a variety of colours, such as 
red, yellow, green, blue, black, and white. It matters not 
that some of these may be resolved into simpler constituents, 
or that they may be formed by the conjunction of two or more 
primary colours. To the eye they are wholly distinct. They 
are altogether different perceptions. A perceptive faculty 
capable of seeing the constituents, might have been incapable 
of seeing the colour resulting from their combination. Again, 
by the ear, we perceive a variety of sounds. The impressions 
they make are totally different ; each one has a character of its 
own distinct from the others, and therefore requiring a distinct 
feature in the character of the perceptive power, in order to its 
being perceived. We might have had the power of perceiving 
the one without the power of perceiving the others. The 
same thing is true of taste, smell, and touch. 

But still farther, take the case of any one colour. What a 
variety exists in its intensity. Beginning at the faintest, it 
rises to the very deepest dye. It is in one object so very 
feeble, that we-can with difficulty perceive it ; in another, as 
in the sun, it is so brilliant as to dazzle us. It loses its dis- 
tinctness by becoming too faint or too bright. Between the 
extremes there are countless degrees. Our perceptive power 
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thus operates within a certain range. It might have been 
much smaller or much larger. It might have been limited to 
its present medium, and to a few degrees on each side. It 
might have gone much higher or much lower. Or it might 
have occupied the same range as at present, but with a dis- 
criminating power so coarse, as only to distinguish between 
two or three degrees. Each degree therefore of the perceptive 
power, and of the intensity of colour perceived, is a separate 
correspondence. So of sounds. They may go so very low as 
not to be heard by us; they may go so very high as to over- 
whelm us, or become so shrill as to be above perception. The 
range is very great. Wecan perceive the feeblest whisper, the 
faintest murmur, the highest note of music, the roar of a 
thousand cannon, or of the waters of Niagara. Between these 
are innumerable degrees, each one of which is a separate 
adaptation. The same remark is applicable to smell, taste, and 
touch ; and thus we obtain a countless number of correspond- 
ences. In order, however, to see the force of this argument, we 
must make three observations :—(1.) Our senses might have 
been of a totally different nature. They might have been as 
different from the present as hearing is from seeing, or taste from 
smell. The range of possibility is infinite. We cannot con- 
ceive any other kinds of perceptive capacity besides those with 
which we are endowed ; still we cannot but acknowledge the 
possibility of their existence. And a priori there is as great 
probability of their existing in some nature from eternity as 
that our own should exist. There is surely no reason why the 
senses of sight, of hearing, of taste, and smell should exist, any 
more than countless others. And, in the same manner, the pro- 
perties of matter might have required entirely different percep- 
tive faculties. These two, then, might have been wide as the 
poles asunder. Yet, amid the endless variety of senses possible, 
we have those which correspond to the classes of the qualities 
of matter. And amid the endless variety of the possible 
qualities of matter, it is characterised by those which fit in the 
most admirable manner into the nature of man. Again, (2.) 
We might have been endowed with the same faculties of sight, 
hearing, &c. And in outward nature there might have been 
found colours, sounds, &c., yet our sense of sight might have 
been capable of perceiving entirely different colours from the 
present. In this, also, there is room for endless variety. The 
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colours in nature might also have been different. Amidst 
an infinite multitude of possibilities, we have the power 
of perceiving the actually existing colours, and the colours 
which we have the power of perceiving actually exist. And, 
(3.) Our perceptive power might have commenced at its pre- 
sent extreme height and gone upward, or at its present lowest 
and gone downward. It might have commenced a thousand- 
fold higher or a thousandfold lower. The degrees of intensity 
of possible colour have likewise an infinite range. They might 
have been teu thousand times ten thousandfold higher, or ten 
thousand times ten thousandfold lower. Thus we say there is 
room in nature for an infinite variety of senses, an infinite 
variety of qualities ; and these might have been as far distant 
from each other as the east is distant from the west. Or 
granting that the perceptive faculties and the qualities corre- 
sponded in genus, they might still have been unsuited in 
species ; or, corresponding in both, they might still have 
been entirely discordant in intensity. They might have been 
found in the same longitude but in a different latitude ; and 
even if they had been in the same longitude and latitude, the 
one might have been as far above the other as the heavens are 
above the earth. 

In man, then, and the outward world, we have two natures 
which suit each other exactly. In the one nature we have a 
particular set of faculties and capacities, and in the other are 
found the very qualities that fit into them. The eye finds colours, 
the ear sounds, the taste tastes, and the smell odours. The eye 
finds those very colours which it can perceive, the ear those very 
sounds, the taste those very tastes, and the smell those very 
odours. All are found of a suitable intensity. Their relation- 
ship, we have seen, cannot be necessary. They have no such 
necessary connection as that, given the one existing, the other 
also must exist. If one of them, say the nature of man, be 
supposed to be eternal, then as far as that nature is concerned 
there might have been nothing to satisfy it or exercise it. So 
far from corresponding, internal and external nature might 
have been in every respect at an infinite distance from each 
other. And yet both are found occupying the same region, 
within the same range, and in exquisite harmony. They meet 
not once nor twice, but at a thousand points. They therefore 
speak in the strongest manner of a contriving and creating 
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mind. From the arrangements of a watch we conclude the 
existence of its maker. From the marvels in the construction 
of the eye we infer the existence of Him who formed it. But 
the relations of the faculty itself to colours are far more wonder- 
ful, far more minute, far more numerous. That the various 
parts of the eye should be found arranged in such positions as 
the necessities of eye-sight demand, shews that a mind has 
arranged them. That the faculty of vision with its powers 
and degrees of power on the one hand, and the colours of nature 
on the other, should be found occupying positions so exactly 
corresponding, shews that they must have been created with a 
view to their adaptation to each other. When we take into 
account the whole nature of man, and the richness of the 
outward world in objects suitable thereto, the possibility of a 
chance correspondence becomes as nothing, the mind is forced 
to the conclusion that it has been caused by a mighty intelli- 
gence. Such a multitude of happy chances meeting at a single 
point are felt to be in the highest degree incredible. 

Let us also consider the molecules in which material qualities 
inhere. The number of them is extraordinary. There are 
billions of them within the smallest space. “ In the universe 
there are worlds of them. But however vast the number, it 
must of necessity be finite. Of these, then, there are, suppose 
a special number 2 capable of making a special colour impres- 
sion on the faculty of vision. How does it come to pass that 
they all unite in possessing this same property, that they all 
coincide in their manner of affecting a nature altogether 
different from them. They are not necessarily connected with 
each other. They may be separated to any distance. Why 
then are there multitudes so vast so entirely alike? Is it of 
absolute necessity that the number a, and neither more nor 
less should exist? Is it of absolute necessity that « molecules, 
possessed of this special quality and intensity of quality, should 
have existed from eternity? Such an account of them we cannot 
receive. We may apply the same reasoning to all molecules, 
and ask if it is of necessity that y, z, a, b, c, &c., of these 
should have existed from eternity, of each special number, of 
each special quality and intensity of quality. And of course it 
is entirely out of the question to imagine that so stupendously 
vast a multitude should have the same qualities by chance. 
Let us suppose human nature existing from eternity, possessed 
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of its present perceptive powers. As far as it was concerned 
there might not have been a single object in existence capable 
of suiting it. Let us suppose a search made by some being 
for such objects. The question is, Shall they be found? Shall 
such a vast mass of them be found as to form a glorious world 
and glorious bodies for a great multitude of souls? Shall light 
and colour be found? Shall they be found of such intensity 
of quality as to suit the perceptive powers? Shall so much 
luminous matter be discovered as shall form a sun and pour 
forth countless beams to enlighten a world? Shall so many 
colour molecules be stumbled upon as may be formed into 
grass and flowers and trees, that the earth may be filled with 
beauty and glory? Shall so many taste and smell molecules 
be met with as shall suffice to feast and regale multitudes 
innumerable? It is evident that even a vast number would 
have been of no avail. Any number tbat could be written 
would have been valueless. Is it not then impossible to 
suppose that, amid the infinite variety of a priori possi- 
bilities, so vast a mass of materials should have been found 
lying ready to be brought into contact with such a nature as 
that of man, suiting it at every point, fitting into it in a thou- 
sand ways? Let any one look at nature, become familiar with 
its commonest properties, and think of the manner in which they 
correspond with the nature of man, and he must feel that these 
two have been created for each other. Look at the sun and 
say, were all the materials of which he is composed lying ready 
from eternity to form so magnificent a light, so accurately 
corresponding to another eternal nature having in it a per- 
ceptive faculty which only required to be brought into a certain 
position in order to see that light and other objects in that 
light? Look at the ocean, the rivers, the springs, the fie'ds of 
corn and grass in all their varieties, the trees, and fruits, and 
shrubs, and flowers, and say if it be possible to believe that the 
materials of so much that is perceptible by man, of so much 
that exercises and satisfies his faculties, have by a most mar- 
vellous coincidence existed from eternity, ready to be arranged 
and brought into contact with him. This is surely beyond belief. 

Human nature is in all its parts finite and relative. All its 
powers require objects external to themselves to exercise and 
satisfy them. They are of no use whatever apart from the 
objects they can perceive. Without them they never could 
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have been exercised ; but from eternity to eternity would have 
been inactive and inoperative. Can we believe in the eternal 
existence of such a nature dependant for the exercise of its 
powers on objects wholly outside of itself, and which it has in 
it no power to provide? Can we believe, for instance, in the 
eternal existence of a nature with a living craving of heart 
for something’ suitable to it which yet is nowhere to be 
found? But it is just as difficult to believe in the everlasting 
existence of a perceptive power lying eternally dormant 
through the want of its outward correlative. And for the 
same reason it is as difficult to believe in the eternal existence 
of any correlative. 

If, then, the human soul, and the materials of which the 
world is composed, have been created, they must have had 
a Creator. Now creation demands infinite power. To make 
something where previously there was nothing requires the 
exercise of Omnipotence. There is an infinite distance between 
nothing and something which can only be bridged by infinite 
might. He therefore who created the world, the human mind 
and spirit, must Himself be infinite in power, in mind, and 
spirit. He who can summon into existence a being with one 
degree of power, wisdom, and goodness, must be able to summon 
beings of every degree, without limit, 7.e. He must Himself be 
infinite. But our whole argument, from beginning to end, goes 
to shew that the Creator of all things cannot be possessed of 
attributes and faculties of a relative kind. He has not merely 
the power of perceiving certain objects existing side by side 
with Him, and whose qualities correspond to His powers, but 
He must have the power of conceiving an infinite variety of 
objects and of calling them into being. There is no limit 
whatever to the variety of natures and faculties which He 
can create. He is in all respects absolute. He is Jehovah. 
What He is, He is, He is powerful: He is power. He is 
wise: He is wisdom. He is loving: He is love. 

Objections. (1.) Some will perhaps object :—May not mere 
arrangement have sufficed to bring about the results adduced ? 
Arrangement of what? Ifit is meant the arrangement of matter 
possessed of certain qualities in such positions as should bring 
these qualities within reach of the living nature, then we have 
to remark that our argument is based on the very existence of 
objects possessed of such qualities, that when they are properly 
arranged, the two natures correspond. If by arrangement is 
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meant the formation of many qualities out of one or two 
primaries, then we have already shewn that it is just ‘as 
remarkable that these should combine to form resultants of a 
kind adapted to the perceiving nature. The most skilful 
arrangement of molecules could not bring into existence some- 
thing altogether new. If there were no powers in the atoms 
themselves capable of affecting an eye or ear or taste or smell, 
no manipulation could produce such powers. 

(2.) May not the molecules have existed from eternity, and 
have been endowed with the various qualities which produce an 
impression on our senses? Supposing this to be the case, such 
an endowment would be equal to Creation, it would be calling 
into being what before had no existence. 

(3.) May not the qualities have been adapted to our nature ? 
What is meant by adaptation? Ifit means anything more than 
arrangement, if it signifies changing them essentially, such 
change is equivalent to destroying the old and creating new. 
And thus, on any supposition whatever, creation is demanded, 
and therefore a Creator. 

A statement of leading points: 

1. The existence of the perceived and perceiving natures. 

2. Both have existed from eternity, or one or both have 
been created. 

3. They correspond to oul other. 

4. Their correspondence is not by necessity. 

5. They might have been at an infinite distance from each 
other in the genus and species of powers and qualities as well 
as in their intensity. 

6. If both were eternal, matter must have had a number of 
simple primary qualities, and mind a number of powers. 

7. If there were as many such qualities fitting into the per- 
ceiving nature as to awaken the conviction that it could not be 
by chance, then it would follow that one of them has been created. 

8. If there were as many cases of two simple qualities com- 
bining to join a third differing entirely from both and yet 
suiting the nature of man, as to lead us to believe that it 
could not be by chance, then also it would follow, that some 
intelligent power had so constituted, 7.¢., created the primaries 
as that by their union they should produce such a resultant. 

9. But the number of bothk inds is such as to exclude chance, 
and therefore we infer creation. W. P. 
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Art. VIIl.—Antoine Court. 


Histoire de la Restawration du Protestantisme en France au X VITI.¢ Siecle 
@apreés des documents inédits. Par Epa. Hueves,I. and II. Paris: 
Mich. Levy. 1872. 

Histoire des Eglises du Désert depuis la fin du régne de Louis X VI. jusqu’ 
a la Revolution Francaise. Par Cuar. CoquerREt. 2 Vols. Paris. 
1841. 

Histoire des Pasteurs du Désert depuis la Révocation del Edit de Nantes 
jusqw ala Révolution Frangaise, 1685-1789. Par Nap. Perrat. 2 
Vols. Paris. 1842. 

Paul Rabaut et les Protestants Francais au X VIIT¢ Siecle. Par Louis 
Brive. Lausanne. 1859. 


EAR by year there are brought to light fresh documents 
connected with the history of Protestantism in France. 
Nor is the interest awakened by the perusal of these materials 
confined to the descendants of those who suffered in the cause. 
The time has come for them to receive at least a measure of 
justice from historians of all shades of opinion, save those who 
abide by the tradition of Rome. How can it be otherwise in 
respect to them? These documents successively exhumed from 
oblivion constitute a terrible acte d’ accusation against that 
society which would fain have reduced France to the state 
into which it has brought Spain. How is it that it did not 
succeed? In no country did it put forth such gigantic efforts, 
or sustain them with more unwearied energy. How then is it 
to be accounted for that Protestantism, so thoroughly rooted 
out of Spain, Italy, and Belgium, where it seemed to take root 
as the Reformation, survived in France through 250 years of 
massacres, dragonades, forced conversions, confiscation, and the 
voluntary exile of half-a-million of its most attached adherents ? 
We think the first work at the head of the present article, of 
which we have undertaken to give a rapid sketch, furnishes at 
least a partial solution of this enigma, by shewing that it was 
largely owing to the strong Presbyterian organisation introduced 
into these churches by Calvin, carried on by his successor, and 
revived by Antoine Court at a time when they were fast falling 
a prey to fanaticism, and dissolving under the terror of a per- 
secution perhaps unequalled in ingenuity by any the world 
has hitherto witnessed.' 


1 «¢ Simondi reckons that about 1,000,000 Protestants remained in France, of 
whom 200,000 or 300,000 perished from the effects of the persecution, arrested 
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This history of the restoration of Protestantism is a plain 
unvarnished tale, composed entirely from documents concern- 
ing which our author tells us in his preface : 


“ A singularly good fortune permitted me to study at leisure the vast 
collection of unpublished papers which have been left behind them by 
those who were the principal personages connected with this restoration, 
and particularly by him who was the hero of it, Antoine Court. Papers 
of all sorts, letters, notes, memorials, plans of works, a collection of in- 
exhaustible riches, which contains no fewer than 118 MS. volumes 
Still, notwithstanding the richness of the collection in the library of 
Geneva, it left many points to be cleared up, many gaps to be filled. . . . 
This history is, so to speak, only a long battle ; the Protestants on the 
one side, the clergy and the court on the other. I had penetrated into 
the ranks of the former ; it remained for me to study the views, the plans 
and the tactics of the latter. The archives of the Intendancy of Languedoc, 
at Montpellier, have been very useful to me in this respect. Those of 
Bordeaux have also given me some information. But it is at Paris that 
I made the most ample harvest of documents. What have I not 
found in the section of French manuscripts of the National Library, and 
particularly in the fine collection of papers relating to Protestantism which 
has been formed through a happy suggestion in our national archives !” 


The war of the Camisards came virtually to a close in 1704 with 
the death of Roland. But the spirit which had animated them 


was not quenched; their prophets and prophetesses continued 
to urge them to insurrection ; and it was only in 1710 that 


in their flight and thrown into the galleys, shut up in prisons, hospitals, or 
convents, in which barbarous treatment and even poison aided their enemies 
to shorten their lives. From 12,000 to 15,000 perished on wheels and scaffolds ; 
tortured, broken alive, burnt, beheaded or hanged” (Paul Rabaut and the 
French Protestants, by Louis Bridel—Lausanne, 1859). To this testimony add 
that of M. Hugues, taken from contemporary records :—‘‘ A complete system 
of ordinances, edicts, and declarations shut up the Protestants who had 
remained in France as in a circle out of which they could not get without 
dashing themselves against the prison or the scaffold. . . . As soon as they 
were born they were to be baptised in the church which alone could confer a 
civil status upon them, as children they were to attend the Roman Catholic 
school which alone had the right to instruct them. When grown up they 
could neither become writers nor officers of justice, booksellers nor printers, 
apothecaries, doctors, nor surgeons, advocates, procurators, nor notaries, not 
even servants. When dying they were forced to receive the monks and 
priests at their bed-side ; and after their death, if they had relapsed, as a last 
punishment their bodies were dragged on a hurdle and their memory consigned 
toinfamy. For every infraction there was the convent, the fine, the galleys, 
or death. . . . This-sombre life was not illuminated by a single ray of hope. 
After the peace of Utrecht, the refugees and the foreigners who sympathised 
with the persecuted remnant despaired of obtaining any alteration of their 
condition, and drew back from them.” 
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the last of their chiefs perished. Whatever judgment we may 
form as to the alleged inspiration of the so-called “ children of 
God,” it is certain that from 1704 until 1715, when Court 
began the work of reorganisation, they contributed to keep 
the Protestants in the Cevennes from falling into utter despair. 
But besides these, a few noble-minded, simple peasants, brav- 
ing all rigours, and with the almost certain prospect of a violent 
death, returned from Switzerland about 1709 to attempt the 
regathering of the once flourishing churches of the Cevennes. 
They found terror reigning in the country to such a degree 
that their own parents would hardly receive them, but re- 
proached them for their imprudence, and those who could 
have helped them dared not open their doors even to give 
them succour, but more than once handed it out through some 
opening in the wall. 

One of those men, Piérre Corteiz, whose name we shall have 
occasion to mention afterwards in connection with Antoine 
Court, has left memoirs of his mode of life during these years. 
From 1709 till 1712 he relates that he never slept in a bed : 

“To quench our thirst we had recourse to the hollows of the rocks 
which gathered water during the rains. I was so little accustomed to 
undress and have a comfortable bed, that I remember not being able to 
sleep at Montpellier because I had a mattress placed under me ; and in 
order to taste the sweet fruits of sleep, I had to get up and exchange it 
for the flagstones of the house The woods and caverns were long 
our ordinary retreats. The dens of the rocks were also very useful to 
us. But we had to use a great many precautions and much prudence 
for our self-preservation. Night was the only time in which we entered 
them ; and when we left them, we took care to fill up the openings lest 
the shepherds or any other persons should perceive traces of us.” 


Compare these simple words of the unlettered but heroic 
peasant with the graceful but cruelly flippant style of Madame 
de Sevigné writing to the Count de Bussy: 


“M. deGrignan has had a frightfully fatiguing journey in the mountains 
of Dauphiny to separate and punish some miserable Huguenots, who come 
out of their holes, and disappear like ghosts, as soon as they perceive 
that they are sought for, and that people want to exterminate them. 
This sort of flying or invisible enemies give an infinite deal of trouble, 
and literally cannot come to an end ; for they disappear in a moment, 


and as soon as one’s back is turned they come out of their dens again.” 
—(16th March 1689.) 


1 In a letter to her daughter, speaking of the revolt in Lower Brittany, 
she says: ‘*‘ You speak very lightly of our miseries. We are not so con. 
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After three years of this life Piérre Corteiz fell ill, and was 
obliged to return to Geneva. But he could not rest at peace 
away from his suffering brethren. Though he married at 
Geneva, he soon left his wife and returned to France. It was 
at this juncture, when almost all the Protestants had outwardly 
conformed to the Church of Rome, that Antoine Court, at the 
age of nineteen, undertook to reconstitute the Protestant 
Church of France. 

Born on the 19th May 1696, at Villeneuve de Berg, in the 
Vivarais, of pious parents, not wholly without means, Antoine 
Court had the misfortune to lose his father at the age of four 
years, and along with him the greater part of his fortune. 
His early education was very defective. It consisted in read- 
ing, writing, a little arithmetic, and the elements of grammar. 
Though thirsting after information, he chose to forego the 
privilege of learning Latin rather than submit to the regula- 
tion which required attendance at mass. Even at this tender 
age he was not exempt from annoyance on account of his 
faith. His comrades threw stones at him, mocked him, and 
tormented him. One day four of the strongest of them deter- 
mined that they would force him to go to church, and entered 
his abode for this purpose. But young Court, seizing hold of 
the lower steps of the stair, manfully withstood their efforts to 
drag him out. The inhabitants of the house interfered, and 
counselled the child to go ; but he offered such indignant resis- 
tance, that they were forced to leave him alone. Thus day by 
day his horror of Rome and aversion to it were increased. As 
he declined to study under the Jesuits he tried commercial 
pursuits, but found that he had no aptitude for them. The lad 
had a passion for study. But he had no books. All that the 
persecution could lay hands upon, which might in any way 
tend to perpetuate the proscribed religion, had been seized and 
burnt. The only fragment of a book which Antoine Court 
could find in the house was a few detached leaves of a Bible 
which had been sewn together. Somewhat later he fell in 
with Drelincourt’s Consolations against Death, which, along 
with an old book bequeathed to him by a priest’s clerk, 
entitled Dispute of a Shepherd with his Priest, made a deep 
impression on him. 


stantly on the wheel ; only one in eight days to uphold justice. It is true 
that hanging seems quite refreshing to me now.”—(24th Nov. 1675.) 
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While still very young, Antoine noticed that his mother 
often went out at night. Kaowing that it was to attend the 
meetings in the desert, he followed her one night, but as soon 
as she perceived him, she sternly asked him where he was 
going. “I am following you, mother,” he answered; “you 
will surely permit me to go where you are going. I know 
that you are going to pray to God; would you refuse me the 
privilege of going with you?” After strenuously exhorting 
him to secrecy, she replied with tears, “I am going so far, my 
dear child, that I fear you may be exhausted with fatigue ; 
but since you desire to come, follow me, and let us go and 
pray to God.” They soon met others upon the same errand, 
who, seeing the child worn out, carried him upon their 
shoulders. It was a woman who conducted the service that 
night. 

In 1713, in a moment of exalted fervour, Court himself 
began to preach. 

“ Although I was young,” says he, “ I foresaw all the fearful conse- 
quences which this resolution to devote myself to the service of the 
churches ‘ under the cross’ would entail. But the firm persuasion that 
God approved of my design, and that He would always watch over me 

. confirmed me in my resolution. Icame more than once to the con- 
clusion that nothing ought to be too dear for me to sacrifice for a church 
in favour of which the very Son of God had been willing to lose His life 
on the accursed tree, and that nothing could be more glorious for me 
than to lose mine if the Lord called me to it in a cause which seemed to 
me worthy of the most perfect love.” 

Court now proposed to spend some time in Switzerland to 
complete his education ; but he had to overcome the strong 
opposition of his mother, who could hardly bear to see her 
only son embrace a career which was almost certain to lead 
him to the scaffold. He preached in her presence upon the 
words, “ He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me;” and he adds, “ From that moment she looked 
upon me as a victim whom, like another Abraham, she had 
devoted to the divine will.” 

Desirous of informing himself as to the exact state of the 
Protestants, Court postponed his visit to Switzerland till he had 
made a tour through Languedoc and Dauphiny. Proceeding 
thence to Marseilles, he visited the galleys, which contained 
one hundred and fifty confessors. In spite of the dangers of 
such a step, he even organised regular service on board one of 
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the galley-boats. His zeal and courage were indefatigable ; 
but fatigue and exposure soon told upon his youthful frame, 
and obliged him to resort to the mineral waters of Euzet. 
It was there, during his forced solitude, that this youth of 
nineteen traced out his plan for the reorganisation of the 
Protestant Church in France. Three plans presented them- 
selves to him: an emigration en masse, a new insurrection, 
or patient resignation to suffer in the hope of at last touching 
the hearts of their persecutors. Court could not for a moment 
admit the first expedient. To flee would be to despair of the 
success of Protestantism on French soil, besides which, the 
sturdy mountaineers of the Cevennes, so warmly attached to 
their native hills, would not consent to quit the spot where 
they had already braved the reigning powers. A new insur- 
rection was out of the question. The discouragement and 
lassitude which had succeeded the enthusiasm of former times 
rendered it impossible. There remained nothing else for the 
Protestants than to assemble without arms to celebrate their 
worship. Doubtless there would be victims almost at every 
assembly ; but in the end the authorities must grow weary of 
using severity against an unresisting multitude, and let them 
alone. Here also there were difficulties to be overcome. Part 
of the Protestants had succumbed to fear, and conformed, out- 
wardly at least, to the Church of Rome. Another part had 
given themselves up to the guidance of the “ prophets.” “ Who 
can depict,” says Court, “the state in which this church and 
religion in France were at this period? Hardly any traces of 
them were to be seen. Persecution on the one band, ignor- 
ance and fanaticism on the other, had well-nigh annihilated 
and disfigured them.” Four methods for the reorganisation 
of the church suggested themselves to him: 1st, To convoke 
the people and instruct them by means of religious assemblies ; 
2d, To combat the fanaticism which, like a conflagration, had 
spread on all sides; 3d, To restore discipline, by reviving the 
eldership, reconstituting consistories, colloquies, and synods ; 
4th, As far as possible to recall emigrant pastors from other 
lands, or, if they should not have‘the “vocation for martyr- 
dom,” nor be-disposed to respond, to solicit funds from foreign 
Protestant powers in order to assist in maintaining and train- 


ing such young men as might be found bold enough to devote 
themselves to the ministry. 
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While Court was elaborating this scheme, he little imagined 
that Providence was preparing for him an assistant, who in 
his exile was also pondering over the same subject. This was 
Jacques Roger, a gentleman of Languedoc, who, after having 
been absent from France for twelve years, had returned in 
1708, in order to preach to his fellow-countrymen, Several 
times he was on the point of being taken, and on one occasion 
had to volunteer into a regiment in order to save his life. 
Forced to leave the country a second time, he received ordina- 
tion in Wurtemburg, and was about to be appointed pastor of 
the church of Mariendorf, when, in 1715, hearing of the death 
of Louis XIV., he resolved to return to his native country, in 
the hope that a change might take place in the position of the 
Protestants. “Thus,” adds our author, “unknown to each other, 
two men, inspired by their faith, were prepuring to raise anew 
in two great provinces (Dauphiny and Languedoc) the banner 
which had been thrown down by thirty years of persecution, 
and that, just as the conqueror of heresy had been borne to 
St Denis amid the hootings of the populace.” The king died 
in August, and on the 21st of the same month, in an aban- 
doned quarry near Nismes, Antoine Court convoked the first 
Synod destined to restore the proscribed religion. 

Three or four laymen and a few preachers, only nine per- 
sons in all, were present. It was opened at early dawn. After 
prayer Court was chosen moderator and secretary, and then 
proceeded to unfold his plan. The first step taken was to confer 
the office of the eldership upon the laymen who were present. 
The Synod then took up the question of the extinction of 
fanaticism ; and the preachers were exhorted to visit and 
awaken such as had recently become perverts to Roman 
Catholicism. Court was but ill-seconded by his colleagues ; 
they were courageous and devoted, but ignorant and narrow- 
minded. Two only can be said to have been’ competent for 
the work, Piérre Corteiz and Arnaud, of whom the latter very 
soon afterwards perished upon the scaffold. 

During his first evangelistic tour, Court himself met with 
Roger at Nismes, and begged him to follow in Dauphiny 
regulations similar to those which had been adopted in 
Languedoc. Roger returned instantly to Dauphiny, and find- 
ing Corteiz there, decided along with him to convoke a Synod, 
which was held on the 22d August 1716. Seven preachers 
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were present. On the 2d March 1717, a second Synod met 
near Nismes, when, instead of measures being requisite to 
stir up the zeal of recent perverts to Romanism, it was rather 
necessary to moderate it. An assembly for worship had 
been surprised near Anduze, and seventy-two persons taken 
prisoners. The Synod decided that no aid in their sufferings 
was to be extended to those who should blindly throw them- 
selves into danger, either in going to or returning from re- 
ligious assemblies. 

But all was not yet in order. The preachers when making 
their rounds were often asked for their credentials. Court 
pointed to the Bible, and spoke of the mission conferred on 
him by the Synod. But this was not sufficient to inspire 
confidence, and it was decided that Corteiz should visit 
Geneva, for the sake of obtaining ordination. He reached 
that city in safety, but failed to get ordination there. The 
little republic dreaded the wrath of her powerful neighbour 
should it become known that she had given any assistance 
to the reorganisation of French Protestantism. So the preacher 
was sent on to Zurich, and even there had much difficulty 
in obtaining what he desired. At length, however, having 
triumphed over all the scruples of the Church of Zurich, 
he was admitted to trial, and received his ordination papers. 
Great was the joy of the Protestants on his return. To a general 
rendezvous all those churches which were already formally 
constituted sent deputies to congratulate him. When Court 
however asked leave to repair to Switzerland for the same 
purpose, the Synod objected. It was late in the season 
(November), the perils were great, and should anything befall 
him, what a loss for the churches! Could not Corteiz confer 
ordination on him? An old man of distinguished piety and 
religious knowledge was associated with Corteiz to examine the 
young preacher on different points of theology and contro- 


versy, and on the 21st November 1718, the ordination took 
place. 


“ Night had fallen ; in the plain, Protestants from all the surround- 
ing churches were engaged in prayer. Court then rose and made a 
discourse upon the duties of the ministry... . When the exhortation 
was ended, he knelt down, Corteiz drew near, and holding a Bible 
over his head, in the name of Jesus Christ, and by the authority of 
the Synod, gave him power to exercise all the functions of the ministry. 
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Cries of joy broke out on all sides. After so many years of oppression 
and suffering, the proscribed religion rose out of its ruins, and freely, in 
the solitude of the desert, it consecrated with its enfeebled hands the men 
who were to restore it to its former prosperity. Verse 18th of the 102d 
Psalm was then sung : 


‘ For generations yet to come 
This shall be on record : 
So shall the people that shall be 
Created praise the Lord.’ 
And as the last sound died away the faithful dispersed, and the silence 
of night fell upon the land.”' 


We cannot linger over the labours of this devoted band, 
nor stay to relate their dangers and hair-breadth escapes. 
Suffice it to say, that by 1723, Protestantism had raised its 
head, not only in Languedoc and Dauphiny, but in Provence, 
Agenais, Brittany, Picardy, and Poitou. In the last-mentioned 
province, assemblies of 10,000 persons are spoken of. At first 
the Synods met twice a year, but afterwards it was found 
necessary to convoke them three times. Each church had 
its consistory, composed of the pastor or preacher (for the 
ordained pastors were not numerous) and elders. The elders 
had to replace the preacher when he was absent, and to keep 
up the interest he had excited. They sought to prevent falls, 
watched over morals, and rebuked scandalous faults. They 
collected the gifts of the churches for the poor, the sick, and 
the prisoners ; and one of their principal duties was to group 
round them isolated Protestants, discouraged by the abandon- 
ment in which they found themselves. 

Court’s next care was how to provide pastors for the numer- 
ous churches in course of formation. For this purpose he 
addressed fervent appeals to the emigrant pastors settled in 
foreign lands, beseeching them to return to France; but no 
voice replied to his entreaties. As he says naively, “ none of 
them had a vocation for martyrdom.” Not only had Court the 
grief of seeing such apathy in these exiles, he had to endure 
their reproaches. When they heard that the assemblies in 
the desert had been regularly organised, they wrote to him 
blaming his imprudence. They feared this was the prelude 
to a new insurrection. Besides, the King’s command was 
positive. Protestants were forbidden “the exercise of any 
religion save the Roman Catholic, and were prohibited from 


1 See A. C.’s MSS., No. 46, sheets v. and vi. 
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meeting for that purpose in any place or under any circum- 
stances whatever, under pain of the galleys for life, and for 
the women confinement with shaven heads, also for life, with 
confiscation of their goods for both sexes, and sentence of 
death against the pastors.” Could not those who wished it 
leave the kingdom, or if that were not practicable, could they 
not pray and worship in private? They urged that it was not 
certain God had commanded these assemblies ; it was even pro- 
bable that He had not. It was only incidentally that Christ 
and the apostles preached in the wilderness. It was therefore 
safest to obey the king, because when two duties come into 
collision, it is better to follow the certain rather than the pro- 
bable one. Even Basnage and Pictet were among those who 
thus opposed the movement. Court wrote an apology for the 
assemblies, and sent it to the Hague and to Geneva. But the 
attacks continued till 1724, and even later. As there was then 
no hope of aid from without, he set vigorously to work to pre- 
pare young men for the ministry. He thus describes his mode 
of proceeding : 


“T made a sort of camp bed be prepared in the dry bed of a torrent, 
and beneath the shelter of a rock. The air served us for curtains, and 
green boughs supported by cross stakes made a head to ourcouch. Thus 
we encamped for eight days at a time ; here were our halls, our par- 
terres, our closets. That the time might not be spent uselessly, and 
in order to exercise our students, I gave them a text of Scripture on 
which to make their reflections. . . . They were not allowed to com- 
municate with each other, nor to make use of any assistance except that 
of the Bible. During the hours of recreation I proposed to them some- 
times a point of doctrine to be explained, sometimes a moral precept, 
sometimes I gave them different passages to reconcile. My method was 
this : As soon as the question was proposed, I asked the youngest his 
opinion upon it, passing from one to another till I came to the eldest. 
After each one had said what he thought upon the subject, I addressed 
myself once more to the youngest, asking him if he had no objections to 
make to the opinion of the others, and so on from one to another. After 
they had discussed each others’ opinions, I gave them what I conceived to 
be the sense of the main proposition. When their trial sermons were 
ready, we laid a beam across two forked stakes, which served on the 
occasion for a pulpit. When one had preached, I asked all the others 
what they had to remark upon it.” 


After a certain time the students were sent to visit the 
churches. They might then preach, but only printed sermons; 
or if of their own composition, only such as had been examined 
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and approved by persons appointed by the Synod. They were 
afterwards examined and received as licentiates; but only 
ordained pastors were allowed to dispense the sacraments. 

A vital question, and one which deeply concerned the Pro- 
testant community in general, was that of baptisms and mar- 
riages. After the Revolution it was illegal to be married 
otherwise than by the parish priest, and the edict of 1715 had 
aggravated the position. Those who dared to brave the law 
were declared not married, and their children illegitimate. To 
add to the distress of such a situation, the clergy often required 
a formal abjuration from them before they would re-marry 
them. They were thus forced to perjure themselves, or live with- 
out any legal existence, as it were out of the pale of society. 
Few, in the first instance, dared to brave this disgrace; but 
the Synod raised their voice against compliance with the law. 
Those who were really Protestants, it was urged, ought to throw 
off the mask and avow themselves, even though they should 
lose honour, fortune, and life itself. Parents, too, were enjoined 
to oppose the re-baptism of their children by the priest. If, 
in spite of the Synod’s prohibition, a Protestant was married or 
had his children baptised in the Church of Rome, he was 
immediately excluded from the Lord’s Supper, and could only 
be re-admitted after publicly testifying in an assembly at the 
foot of the holy table, on his knees, his regret at having 
entered an impure church and bowed down before an idolatrous 
priest. If any one had signed the abjuration required by 
some of the priesthood, he was excommunicated for ten months. 
Some who were Protestants in heart, but lacked courage, tried 
to excuse themselves by saying it was their body only and not 
their soul that bowed before the idol, and that it was merely a 
“ parenthesis” in their life. “ Parenthesis!” it was answered ; 
“ God will have us to glorify Him in our bodies as well as in 
our spirits. It is tempting Him to hope that we shall be able 
to recover ourselves; if we go willingly into sin, we do not 
know how we shall get out of it.” 

It is interesting to notice how the Protestants contrived 
to convoke their assemblies in the midst of spies, with false 
brethren ready to betray them, and soldiers always hovering 
near to surprise them. It was part of the elders’ duty to 
inform the brethren of these meetings. In the morning or 
during the day one of them would pass by, and when he found 
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a brother, apprise him that the meeting was to be held at such 
an hour, in such a place, and then disappear. The news was 
quietly conveyed from one to another. About ten at night 
they left the towns or villages, not in company, but singly to 
avoid suspicion, and only joined each other in some isolated 
spot. The way was always long, more than two leagues ; and 
the men had often to carry the children on their shoulders. 
One or two extracts from the journal of Piérre Corteiz will 
give the reader an idea of what had to be undergone in those 
times by Protestants who desired to meet for prayer: 

“Five Sundays following we were exposed to the rain, but the first 
Sunday it rained very hard during the time of service. Judge how 
we were wet! I can say 1 felt the water running down my back-bone 
and along my shirt.” And again ; “ On the Saturday evening, the night 
before the assembly, a wind got up so strong and so icy that the water 
froze under our feet. For this reason, on this high mountain, where 
there are often large assemblies, there were only about a thousand souls 
who forced their way against the impetuous wind. I expounded to 
them the text which I had meditated, but alas! every moment the wind 
shut my mouth and cut short my words.” And he adds, “Ah! how sad 


it is to live in a place where one cannot pray to God without running 
the risk of the galleys, or even of death.” 


Sometimes a wrong day or hour had been announced, or the 
assembly had been countermanded on account of the vicinity 
of troops; and then those who had not been warned in time 
spent the night in traversing the country at imminent risk to- 
themselves. The service began about midnight, and consisted 
in the reading of the Bible, psalm singing, prayer, and exhor- 
tation. One of the elders read the Scriptures till the arrival 
of the minister." “Before the minister arrived,” says a 
manuscript of the time, “several chapters of Holy Scripture 
were read, and the 70th and 80th psalms were sung. When 
the minister came, he began by the confession of sins; made 
the assembly sing the 137th psalm on their knees; and took 
his text in the same psalm.” The hour, the place, the 
preacher's words, must often have produced a deep impression 
upon the audience. “ During the sermon,” says one account, 
“the whole of the poor people were in tears;”—at other times 
they applauded. 

When the Lord’s Supper was about to be dispensed, a sort 
of enclosure was made with pieces of wood, within which 

} This custom is still kept up in the Reformed Church in France. 
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the elders only remained during the sermon. After the 
sermon, they rose to let the communicants pass in, but 
themselves remained at the entrance to prevent any one 
who had committed a scandalous action from approaching 
until he had first publicly expressed his repentance. From 
1715 till 1723, in Languedoc alone, seven assemblies were 
surprised, and after each the sound of the fusilades was to 
be heard, and long convoys of prisoners were led off, the men 
to the galleys, the women to the convents or to the tower of 
Constance.’ 

In 1720 Court went to Geneva. He had not yet given up 
all hope of inducing some of the emigrated pastors to return 
to France ; but finding it quite useless, he set himself to procure 
assistance in money in order to prepare young men for the 
service of the “churches under the cross.” He remained in 
Switzerland till 1722. On his return to France he married a 
Mdlle. Pagés, a true helpmeet, by whom he had several 
children. Only two survived their parents; a daughter and 
a son, the learned and gifted Court de Gebelin, author of a 
“History of the Primitive World,” and representative of the 
Protestant churches of France. 

In 1729 Court suddenly resolved to leave France and estab- 
lish himself permanently in Switzerland. A young preacher, 
Alexander Roussel, had just been seized, and hanged at 
Montpellier, and spies and troops were on the alert to find 
Court. “We shall have your M. Court yet,” they were con- 
stantly repeating to the Protestants; and the Intendant of 
Languedoc was so intent upon capturing him that he had just 
put ten thousand livres on his head. The wandering life, too, 
had become intolerable to him, now that he had a wife and 
family. Mme. Court had lived quietly at Uzés until 1727, 


1 This tower is a massive construction near Aigues-Mortes, 100 feet in 
height and 200 in circumference. ‘‘The prison,’ says Boissy d’ Anglas, 
who visited it about 1763, ‘‘ was composed of two round rooms, one above the 
other ; the lower one received its light from the upper by a round hole about 
six feet in diameter. The second room was lighted by a similar hole made 
in the terrace which formed the roof of it. Many beds were placed round 
about in each of these rooms,—they were those of the prisoners. The fire 
was in the centre, and the smoke could only escape by the same openings 
which served to let in the air, and unfortunately also the rain and wind. I 
saw there the prisoner who had been confined for thirty-eight years before 


she was released.” There were about twenty-five prisoners when Boissy 
visited the tower. 
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when one day the new commandant of the place, passing 
before her house, stopped, asked the neighbours some questions, 
and went on. Court, terrified lest she should be carried away 
as so many others had been, entreated her to retire to Geneva. 
In 1728-he writes : 


“My Rachel is a wanderer, she is no longer at her own house. A 
part of her property has been sold in virtue of a permission from the 
court. She is only waiting to receive the price, or to arrange this affair 
in some other way in order to set out for the happy city.” 


She left with her children in April 1729, and in August her 
husband joined her. The Protestants of France deplored this 
decision, and blamed Court for allowing his affection for his 
family to lead him to desert what they deemed his post of 
duty. But the reasons he assigned for his conduct seem to 
justify it fully, and events proved that he was right. During 
the fourteen years that he had evangelised Languedoc, a 
hundred and twenty churches had been founded in that pro- 
vince, the old discipline had been restored, the number of 
avowed Protestants amounted to 200,000, and several new 
preachers had been trained. A second division of his life’s 
work seemed now to have been traced ont for him. This was 
to awaken, if possible, public attention in France to the true 
state of matters by appeals and memorials, to plead the cause 
of the proscribed religion before the Protestant powers, to 
endeavour by every lawful means to procure toleration, repara- 
tion, and justice, and above all, to prepare devoted and 
educated young men for the ministry. The foundation of a 
seminary for this purpose had long been one of Court’s prin- 
cipal occupations, and it may almost be said that his end had 
been gained before his return to Switzerland in 1729. As 
early as 1726 a sufficient amount had been collected for the 
support of one student. The question then was, where should 
he study? Geneva dared not receive him; Berne did not 
greatly sympathise with the French Protestants; Zurich was 
too remote, besides being German. Thus Lausanne was fixed 
upon. But when the first student, Bétrine, arrived, another 
difficulty presented itself. He could not study in the academy, 
for he knew neither Latin nor Greek, and the time allowed 
him for his studies was very limited. The churches could not 
spare him for more than a year. In 1727 some Swiss friends 
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who desired their names to be kept secret, promised to provide 
for two students until they should be ordained. It was only 
ata later period that the Protestants of Holland, Germany, 
and England contributed for this purpose. By 1730 six 
young men had been sent to Lausanne from Dauphiny, Lan- 
guedoc, and the Cevennes ; and a committee had been formed 
in Geneva for the management of the funds. Everything was 
done with the greatest secrecy. There was nothing like what 
we are accustomed to call acollege. The students were lodged 
with respectable families in the town, and at first received 
lessons at the houses of their professors. Afterwards when 
they became more numerous, a small, low, and narrow room 
was hired. The condition imposed by the Bernese Government 
was that all should be done in the quietest manner possible, 
since it was understood that the existence of such a seminary 
should be officially ignored so as not to excite the suscepti- 
bilities of the French Government. The same professors gave 
lectures in the National Academy and at the seminary, but in 
the one as public functionaries, in the other as private indi- 
viduals. At first great difficulties were raised as to ordination ; 
but by and by this too was overlooked, and most of the young 
pastors were ordained before leaving Lausanne, in presence 
of their professors and a delegate from the committee in 
Geneva. 

The theological curriculum could not be very complete. At 
the beginning, students arrived. very ignorant, and the churches 
were too much in want of pastors to allow of their remaining 
more than two years. Gradually things grew better. They 
arrived at an earlier age after some preliminary study in 
the itinerant schools of their own provinces; but down to 
1746 neither Latin nor Greek was taught. At that date 
Court succeeded in getting masters appointed in France to 
teach the elements of these two languages to students before 
they were sent into Switzerland, and after this time they were 
obliged to remain five years at Lausanne. Their life there 
was not always agreeable. The population of the Canton de 
Vaud laughed at their patois, their dress, and their ways. 
Still to them this life seemed like Paradise. Were they not 
free? Could they not come and go without the constant 
dread of spies and soldiers? But how often, sometimes, they 
would hear that such an one, who had left them but a few 
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months before, had been taken and hanged. Once after the 
receipt of such tidings we find Court writing : 


“This death, so far from causing discouragement among our young 
men, only serves to inflame their zeal. Nothing can be more admirable 
than the sentiments they express, and what is most worthy of note, since 
their death two new students have presented themselves.” 

Such was the school, and such were the men who for 
seventy years upheld the standard of Protestantism in France. 

It is calculated that no fewer than three hundred pastors 
were educated in this seminary from the time of its creation 
till the reconstruction of the Protestant Church by Napoleon 
in the present century. They were obscure men, very few of 
whose names have escaped oblivion ; but God hath chosen the 
weak things of this world to confound the mighty. The 
committee at Geneva, which administered the funds con- 
tributed for the support of these students, kept the most 
profound silence as to their proceedings. They wrote their 
minutes in a peculiar cypher, and at the end of a certain 
number of years, burnt their papers lest they should fall into 
the hands of the French Government. It is known now that 
the funds came in part from foreign Protestant princes, and in 
part from the refugees. The French Protestants employed an 
agent, a gentleman from Languedoc, to plead their cause at 
the different courts. 

Let us now pass on to 1744, in which year Antoine Court 
revisited France. Louis XV. being at war, had not many 
troops at his disposal to overawe the Protestants, so that 
there was a momentary lull in the persecution. Let us see 
what changes had occurred since 1715. There were now 
thirty-three pastors at work, a number quite insufficient to 
meet the daily increasing wants of the Church. Normandy 
was full of Protestants, and though these had only been roused 
within the few preceding years, there were already seventeen 
churches formed. In Poitou, Saintonge, and Annis, in spite 
of fearful persecutions, there were thirty churches in twelve 
arrondissements, each arrondissement containing 7000 Pro- 
testants. In Guyenne, Provence, the Comté de Foix, and the 
principality of Orange, where Protestantism had appeared to 
be nearly exterminated, twenty churches were to be found. 
Dauphiny and Languedoc, as might have been expected, were 
in the most flourishing condition. Dauphiny contained sixty 
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churches, and Languedoc was almost Protestant, with the 
exception of Montalbanais, which, however, was gained before 
the end of the year. The town of Nismes contained 20,000 
Protestants. Still more astonishing than their numbers was 
the liberty with which they could assemble. People left the 
towns and villages to go to meeting, carrying their Bibles and 
Psalm-books quite openly. The soldiers looked at them 
without moving, the Roman Catholics sometimes pursued 
them with hootings, but oftener joined them to go and hear 
the sermon. Antoine Court addressed an assembly at the 
very gates of Nismes, and gatherings were held of as many as 
20,000 persons. “The nobleman,” writes Court, “the advocate, 
the doctor, the well-to-do citizen, shew the same eagerness as 
the labourer and the artisan.” The rich were ashamed of their 
long apostasy, and shewed themselves openly now that the 
persecution seemed to have ceased. Until this year, in spite 
of the regulations and remonstrances of the Synods, many 
Protestants had continued to have their marriages and their 
baptisms celebrated in the Romish Church, but now the rules 
were no longer infringed. Their loyalty to the throne, however 
continued unshaken. At the National Synod held that year, a 
day of fasting and prayer was appointed for the preservation of 
the King’s life. The pastors were enjoined to preach an annual 
sermon on the duties of subjects towards their sovereign. On 
hearing that the King had suddenly fallen ill, “the whole assem- 
bly, in a moment of spontaneous enthusiasm, fell upon their 
knees to implore Almighty God to restore him to health.” Never 
did they attribute theirsufferings to the sovereign personally, but 
looked upon him as deceived by the clergy, their real enemies. 
Our author tells us it is impossible to read the documents of 
the time without arriving at the conviction that the court 
was often weary of pursuing an inoffensive people who never 
made any resistance. The soldiers too were ashamed of the 
business. But as often as the clergy perceived signs of 
lassitude, they recalled the government to its duty by repre- 
sentations and memorials calling for more stringent edicts. 
Court’s journey through France had been a sort of triumphal 
progress, and he, along with his co-religionists, had begun to 
entertain the illusion that the persecution was drawing to a 
close. But their enemies, ever on the alert, were startled by 
the events we have just been relating. The year 1744 had the 
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effect of a sudden revelation on them. Only fifty years had 
elapsed since the Revocation, and their foes were nearly as 
strong as before. The Bishop of Uzés repeats in doleful tones 
what Court had noted down in triumph: “Every one goes to 
sermon now, even those who would never have appeared there 
formerly ; procurators, notaries, merchants, citizens, persons 
of note, noblemen, lords of manors.” In February 1745, the 
clergy met in convocation at Paris, and drew up a memorial, 
which the Archbishop of Tours was charged to present to the 
King. It had the desired effect. A new edict was issued, 
condemning, without form of trial, all who were suspected 
of having attended field-meetings; the men to the galleys 
for life, the women to perpetual imprisonment. Persecution 
broke out more virulently than ever. Among others, the 
apostle of Dauphiny, the venerable Jacques Roger, was taken 
and condemned. When he was captured, the commandant of 
the troop asked who he was, “I am the man,” answered he, 
“whom you have been seeking for these thirty-eight years ; it 
was time you should find me.” As soon as possible after his 
sentence was pronounced, he went down to the prison court and 
told the other Protestants who were in confinement along with 
him, that the happy day had come when he was to seal with 
his blood the great truths he had maintained. On leaving 
the prison, he sang aloud the 51st Psalm. He was hanged at 
Grenoble, at the age of eighty years, and his body, after being 
dragged through the streets, was thrown into the Isére. 
Another martyr, whose death caused a great sensation among 
the Protestants, was a young preacher called Desubas. Paul 
Rabaut had the greatest difficulty to prevent their attempting 
a rescue. 

There were very few defections. One occurred in 1752, that 
of a M. de Molines, who was taken along with a young preacher 
named Bénézet. He abjured in face of the gallows, and was 
sent to a Romanist seminary in the Vivarais. Having suc- 
ceeded in effecting his escape, he fled to Holland to spend the 
rest of his life in bitter remorse and self-reproach. M. Chatelain, 
son of one of the Walloon pastors at Amsterdam, has left a 
short recital of personal recollections regarding de Molines, 
from which our readers will excuse our making an extract : 


“T can remember, when I[ was still very young, seeing M. de Molines 
many and many a time at my father’s, always accusing himself while my 
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father still tried to make him understand that he had been pardoned 
through the infinite merits of Christ The face of this unfortunate 
man, scored with wrinkles, wore the impress of despair, though it still 
bore feeble traces of a once noble and elevated physiognomy. His 
expression, haggard from weeping, attested all that his soul had suffered 
.... his attitude expressed langour, his head falling with its whole 
weight upon his breast, and his hanging hands seemed a picture of the 
deepest discouragement. His neglected dress bore witness to his forget- 
fulness of outward things ; his whole person in a word proved that he 
no longer counted himself among the living Never did he arrive 
in our house and sit down silent till my father would repeat the words of 
comfort to him for the hundredth time, without my feeling a sort of terror 
mingled with childish curiosity. I used to describe a half-circle round 
him as far as the room would permit, but without losing sight of him 
for a single instant. He was so absorbed in himself that he perceived 
nothing ; nothing could turn him from his sad thoughts ; above all he 
could not forget the last look cast upon him by Bénézet, and when he 
was a prey to this recollectiou his sobs redoubled.” 


Towards the end of his life M. de Molines begged leave to 
preach once more, but the consistory would not permit him to 
do so in the church. M. Chatelain therefore gave him the use 
of a large pavilion in his garden. He preached on the repent- 
ance of Peter. The crowd who came to hear him was so 
impressed by the discourse, and particularly by the touching 
and almost frightful application, that none of the hearers ever 
forgot it. 

“™M. de Molines,” adds the writer, “only lived a few years after this 
day so memorable to him. On his death-bed my father administered 


consolations to this repentant sinner, and succeeded at length in getting 
him to receive them along with the full conviction of his forgiveness.” 


But this episode has led us away from our main subject. 
The persecution continued to rage with fury till 1752, but still 
the Protestants stood firm. The clergy then began to perceive 
that unless new and more stringent measures were adopted 
their efforts would be in vain. They stirted up the govern- 
ment to attack family life. Here, said they, were 2,000,000 
people living without any civil status, a scandal to a Christian 
state. Suddenly an order was issued to the effect that all 
Protestants were immediately to present themselves in the 
parish churches to be remarried and have their children 
baptised.’ The Protestants replied by a silent refusal. Then 


1 Though this was not a new measure, it had never as yet been fully carried 
out. Sometimes it was practised in one province, sometimes in another. 
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were inflicted dreadful punishments, fines, imprisonments, the 
galleys, dragonades, till at length the inhabitants of the country 
were seized with such terror that in Languedoc they abandoned 
house and home and took to the woods and caverns. The 
fields remained untilled, and the fruits of those that had been 
already sown perished for want of hands to bring them in. 
In one village where the parents had fled, the soldiery dragged 
the children to the church, where the priest rebaptised them 
in spite of their shrieks and cries. 

But the cup was full to overflowing. The exhortations and 
entreaties of the pastors could not calm the exasperation of 
the Protestants. Three ecclesiastics were fired at, one of whom 
died of his wounds. 

All this time Court was not idle. He continued to send 
memorials to the different Protestant courts, petitions to 
Louis XV., exhortations and words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the sufferers. When the plenipotentiaries met to 
conclude the peace of Aix-la~-Chapelle, he entertained some 
expectation that the Protestant powers would exercise their 
influence in favour of their co-religivnists; but this last hope 
vanished when he saw that they only concerned themselves 
with the respective interests of their own sovereigns, and once 
more, as at Ryswick and Utrecht, peace was concluded without 
any mention being made of the Protestants. Court, who until 
this juncture had exhorted them to remain in France, now 
counselled emigration : “ England and the Low Countries offer 
you hospitality ; this is the only hope of safety ; it is the only 
way to render our Protestantism efficacious at court.” In 
1752, accordingly, emigration commenced on a large scale. 
The court then opened its eyes, but it was to guard all the 
issues from the kingdom. The situation seemed desperate. 
The dragoons were seeking the authors of the triple attempt 
at assassination. The Catholic clergy were crying louder than 
ever for vengeance. But the mass of the Protestants remained 
calm. The men upon whose heads a price was set exposed 
their lives in order to calm any agitation among their brethren. 
One minister went in person to the priest of a parish to implore 
him to use his influence to put an end to this new refinement 
of persecution. Paul Rabaut went through the Cevennes, and 
on his return wrote to the Intendant and commander-in-chief 
of Languedoc to clear himself and his brethren from all par- 
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ticipation in the attempts at assassination. He said he knew 
that the priests would willingly see a revolt among the Pro- 
. testants so that they might have a good pretext for crushing 
them ; but his friends were resolved to remain quiet, they 
lived only for the King. 

The clergy now tried a new kind of tactics. The Bishop of 
Agen wrote a very violent letter to prove that Protestants had 
always been revolutionaries and republicans, enemies of the 
State. They had shewed themselves such in Flanders, in 
Scotland, in England; and in France they had stirred up 
factions till their expulsion. The conclusion was: exterminate 
the Protestants who remain and we shall have peace. Antoine 
Court could not allow these calumnies to pass unnoticed. He 
took his pen once more and completely turned the tables upon 
the prelate. He proved that all the disturbances in the king- 
dom from 1562, when a royal edict had granted liberty of 
worship to the Huguenots, had been stirred up and fomented 
by the Roman Catholic party, while the Protestants had in- 
variably been loyal to their sovereign. He showed that the 
results of the Revocation had been the decay of commerce and 
manufactures, a decrease in the population, and a scarcity of 
hands to till the land. His conclusion was, that it would be 
for the interests of the State to call back the emigrants and 
grant liberty of conscience. Persecution had now been tried 
for seventy-five years, and with what success? The Protestants 
were as numerous as before the Revocation. This paper was 
drawn up in the form of a memorial, couched in language of 
studied calmness, and signed, “ An impartial Frenchman and 
Patriot.” Whether it reached those for whom it was intended 
we have no means of knowing. At all events a lull in the 
persecution soon after followed. It was also about this time 
that the Marquis de Paulmy, making a military tour through 
the southern provinces, was stopped one night by some men 
on horseback, one of whom came forward and respectfully 
approaching the carriage, said, “I am Paul Rabaut,” and pre- 
sented a long memorial over which he entreated the Marquis 
to cast his eyes. The sub-delegate of Languedoc hearing of 
this, could not refrain from exclaiming, “This is a very bold 


step on the part of a man on whose head there is a price, and 
it shews that he fears nothing.” 
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By and bye a new champion stepped forward in favour of 
the proscribed ones. The clergy had overshot their mark 
when they called public attention to the civil status of the 
Protestants. They had themselves introduced the wedge 
which was to split up their well-combined plans. In 1755 
appeared a memorial which excited a good deal of sensation. 
It was for a time supposed to emanate from a Protestant’s pen, 
and bore by way of title, “ Theological and Political Memorial 
on the subject of the Clandestine Marriages of the Protestants 
in France.” But the author was a Roman Catholic, a member 
of the Parliament of Aix, the Marquis de Rippert Monclar. 

“ According to the jurisprudence of this kingdom,” says this paper, 
“there are no Protestants in France, and still, according to the truth of 
things, there are three millions. These imaginary beings fill the towns, 


the provinces, the country ; the capital of the kingdom itself contains 
sixty thousand.” 


After shewing the injustice of depriving a whole population 
of its civil rights, the document goes on to urge, as the only 
way to get over the difficulty, that leave should be granted to 
contract marriage before the civil magistrate. The argument 
is based principally on the inhumanity of this state of things. 

“ How long shall we continue to molest a great people whose numbers 
are so necessary to us, their labour so useful, their industry so precious, 
their fidelity so tried, and their attachment so extraordinary? Is it not 


time that this long captivity should cease, under which they have groaned 
for seventy years in the midst of their native land?” 


The impression produced by this memorial told upon the 
public mind. The clergy attempted a reply to it, but a change 
of opinion on the subject of toleration was coming over the 
country ; and though thirty-two more years were to elapse 
before a civil status was granted to the Protestants, yet it 
may be said, that from this time the power of the clergy was 
on the wane. 

Antoine Court did not live to see the last bloody act of the 
long tragedy, the act which, through its exposure by Voltaire, 
roused the indignation of Europe. He died about a year and 
a half before Toulouse signalised itself by the infamous trial of 
Calai and the execution of Rochette and the three brothers 
Grenier. His wife had died in 1755, and though he lingered 
till 1760, he never recovered from the effects of his bereave- 
ment. He could not remain in the country-house where she 
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died, but returned to Lausanne, ill and suffering, and tried to 
console himself in the society of his gifted son, who had just 
been appointed professor of logic and ‘moral philosophy at the 
seminary. His death was painfully felt by the Protestants of 
France, for whom he had lived so constantly and so devotedly. 

The pastors who had passed through the seminary, and the 
preachers and students, especially felt his loss. Each student 
who had passed from the seminary to the battle-field, had felt 
that he left behind him one whose fatherly solicitude would 
follow him in all his wanderings. 

“T hide with you,” writes he, “in the darkest retreats, with you I 
suffer from the rain and the cold. But with you I remember that the 


trials of time have an end, and that our momentary sufferings are not to 
be compared with the glory that is waiting us at the end of them.” 


We have preferred not to mar the beautiful simplicity of 
this narrative by any suggestions of our own, and have felt 
only one regret, that our limits have hardly allowed us to do 
justice to “men of whom the world was not worthy.” But one 
thing strikes us painfully as we conclude. Do our Saviour’s 
words, “There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
My sake and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred-fold 
now in this time, house, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions,” imply that His 
church can flourish only when “under the cross”? We have 
seen that, during these long years of hard bondage, like the 
children of Israel in Egypt, the more the Protestants were 
afflicted “the more they multiplied and grew.” They have 
not multiplied in the same proportion during the seventy 
years which have elapsed since the modern Constantine took 
them under his protection. Where is now the ancient dis- 
cipline? Where the pure doctrine taught during the times of 
persecution? The pastors have become state functionaries 
under the orders of a Minister of Public Worship. Rationalism 
is preached in many churches and listened to by the descendants 
of those men who died to maintain a pure gospel. Would 
Antoine Court recognise his desert church in the official 
establishment now existing in France? or would he not rather 
look to the few struggling Free Churches as the future hope of 
Protestantism ? 

But we must not close with so sombre a picture. We must 
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not forget such hopeful signs of revival as the Inner Mission, 
constituted since the war, principally by members of the 
Established Church, but open to Protestants of all denomina- 
tions, or as the increasing desire manifested on all sides (even of 
late by some of the rationalists) to get free from the trammels 
of the State. Would not our desert pastors marvel, too, could 
they see seventy Protestant deputies deliberating in the 
Assemblée Nationale, and hear Dr de Pressensé pleading the 
cause of freedom of education against the Bishop of Orleans ; 
or the former orator of Notre Dame, the Pere Hyacinthe, 
uttering in the evangelical chapel of Taitbout, such words as 
these ? 

“Jesus Christ, addressing Himself in the person of Peter to every 
Christian conscience, declares, Thou art Peter, and every conscience which 
affirms what thou affirmest, this day shall be Peter. Thy faith is a rock 
like thy name, and on this immoveable rock | shall build My church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. If the church rests upon 
the person of Peter, it is because it rests upon the faith of Peter; we 


may in the same way say that it rests upon our person, in so far that it 
rests upon our faith.” 


C. DE FAYE. 


REPRINTED ARTICLE. 


The Labour Question in its Economic and Christian 
Aspects. 


By Lyman H. Atwater, D.D. 


HAT the conflict between capital and labour is growing to 
a magnitude and universality, in itself and its threatened 
consequences, which make it one of the portents of the time, is 
only too evident. It is quite time that it receive the serious 
attention of all earnest and thinking men, especially such as 
reach the public mind, and have any vocation to enlighten it 
on questions of duty. We therefore make no apology for ask- 
ing the attention of our readers to some thoughts on this great 
subject. 
What, then, is labour, and what is capital? Labour is not 
every form of human activity or exertion. But it is human 
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effort intentionally applied to natural objects so as to produce 
utilities not otherwise existing, 7.¢., to supply some want or 
gratify some desire of man. There are several elements in this 
definition. It must not only be human effort, but intentional, 
that is with an intelligent design to produce some result 
beyond itself. It must not terminate merely in itself or its 
own pleasurable sensations, like games, dances, or mere sport. 
It must produce some result beyond itself, either transient or 
enduring, coveted by man. This may be the sensations which 
immediately follow it and then vanish, as the exhilaration 
consequent on friction of the body, or enduring as the granite 
monument. And this result is still further some desired, and, 
in this sense, useful modification of natural objects of more or 
less duration. There is no form of labour without these marks; 
and whatever activity possesses them is labour. The only 
seeming exception is intellectual effort, in some form of acquir- 
ing or imparting knowledge or mental discipline. But practi- 
cally this is no exception. For it enters not into the labour 
involved in the great contest between labour and capital now 
under consideration. Withal, this sort of effort contributes 
immensely to the efficiency of that labour on material objects 
with which we are immediately concerned. Besides, consider- 
ing the mind or spirit as a natural object, which it surely is, 
effort for the purpose of increasing the knowledge, or vigour, 
or purity, of one’s own or other’s minds, surely comes within 
our definition of labour. 

Now of the results or utilities so produced by labour, as 
already intimated, there are two kinds, the one evanescent 
or transient, the other more or Jess enduring, because em- 
bodied in natural objects more or less enduring. These 
latter are products or commodities, which, with respect to 
their form as thus modified, are the creations of labour. All 
food, raiment, fuel, buildings, tools, farm improvements, are of 
this description. It is these products more or less, that 
survive the effort of making, which constitute the property, 
wealth, and capital of society. Nothing else is wealth or 
capital but natural objects so modified by human labour as 
to have a new utility not otherwise inhering in them, whereby 
they will exchange for other equivalent labour or product of 
labour, be this product money, gold, silver, iron, or whatever 
else. Paradoxical as this may seem to those who have not 
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studied the subject, it is capable of apodictic proof, because 
nature works gratuitously for all who will take her works and 
products, and it is not till some human effort increasing their 
natural utility has been put upon them, that they will 
exchange for other labour or products of labour. What more 
useful than air and water and land? What more gratuitous, 
till in some form human labour has been expended in putting 
them in the condition or place in which we want them, as 
in water-works, ventilating apparatus, the masts and sails 
which catch the winds, or the roads and vehicles which render 
land accessible? The lands adjacent to the North Pacific 
Railroad have been wholly unsaleable because inaccessible. 
They are now fast becoming marketable. Why? Just because 
of the human labour, in itself or as embodied in capital ex- 
pended on that railway. All Manhattan Island is said to 
have been purchased from the Indians for about a hundred 
dollars. What makes it now worth a thousand or thousands 
of millions? Just the labour upon it and in the avenues of 
communication with it, which make it the great centre of 
American commerce. Moreover, it is worth noting, because 
it is a most pregnant as well as simple truth, that the effort 
of labour consists solely in moving things in such a way that 
they serve us or enlist the powers of nature in gratuitously 
serving us, more effectually than were otherwise possible. 
This statement will stand every possible test. 

This being so, we are prepared to answer the questions, 
What is wealth? What is capital? Wealth is the sum total 
of commodities or of natural objects endued with new utility 
to man by human labour. The further and longer we search, 
we shall find no wealth which does not answer to this descrip- 
tion. In other words it is the savings of labour: just that and 
that only. It is that portion of the products of labour which 
the labourer forbears to use and enjoy at the time of produc- 
tion, and reserves for his own or other’s future disposal and 
enjoyment. It is simply the reward of his forbearance to 
spend all he produces or earns, or of his putting it to use in 
further production. We cannot further expand this prolific 
truth. We pass tosay that: : 

Capital is that portion of wealth, or of the accumulated sav- 
ings of labour, which is devoted to the support and assistance 
of the labourer in future production. This is the strict mean- 
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ing, although it is often used loosely for all property or wealth, 
or for principal as distinguished from income or interest. But 
without stopping to vindicate this definition, it is enough that, 
at any rate, it precisely defines capital so far as it has to do 
with the present discussion. It is that wealth which employs, 
supports, and co-operates with labour in production, that we 
are now dealing with. It is with this only that labour has 
relations whether of harmony or conflict. Wealth consisting 
in ornaments, paintings, and most luxuries, is not of this nature, 
although it may be exchanged by its owner for what he may 
use as capital in employing and aiding labour. The same 
person is often capitalist and labourer too. This is almost 
universally so with small farmers, mechanics, and tradesmen. 
They labour in production and distribution. But the food, 
raiment, fuel and shelter which sustain life meanwhile, the 
stock-in-trade, the tools, seed, animals, agricultural improve- 
ments, buildings, fences, &c., are their own. The saw, axe, 
beetle and wedges of the woodman, as also his food and raiment 
while working, are his capital. Of course in such cases there 
can be no conflict between labour and capital. And this 
affords a clue to our solution of the problem before us: that in 
all great manufacturing establishments requiring an aggregate 
of capital vastly beyond the possible accumulations of labourers, 
as far as possible, the labourer should in some form and degree, 
however small, be made a capitalist or sharer in the fortunes of 
the business. 

From all this it appears that labour, in order to any pro- 
ductiveness beyond the rude subsistence of the first savage 
who picks up a hand-to-mouth subsistence on berries, roots, 
and nuts, must be sustained and reinforced by capital, either 
circulating or fixed; the former being that which must be 
immediately consumed in the very process of production in 
order to be at once reproduced with interest,.by exchange for 
it of the commodities it and the labourer have combined to 
produce. Such circulating capital includes the labourer’s 
means of subsistence, together with the raw material consumed 
in production. Fixed capital, on the other hand, is what 
permanently abides to aid in producing a long series of 
commodities. It consists of such things as buildings, tools, 
machinery, fences, whatever, in short, is not exhausted in any 
single commodity or commodities simultaneously produced, 
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but continues to aid in the repeated production of commodities. 
It is consumed only gradually, and is replaced not by the 
profits of the products of any one time, but by the cumulative 
profits of a larger or shorter series of productions. Now, it is 
obvious that without the support and co-operation of such 
capital, both fixed and circulating, labour must be compara- 
tively unproductive and fruitless. And this capital must be 
furnished in larger quantities than is practicable for the bulk 
of individual labourers. Nay, it must be supplied in ever 
increasing quantities in order to enlist the greatest aid or 
co-operation of the powers of nature, and secure the largest 
advantages of the most complete division of labour. In 
proportion as we enlist steam, water, the most powerful 
machinery, and the number of hands required for the most pro- 
fitable division of labour, the amount of capital needed ever 
augments. Witness this in the great railways, mines, and 
factories of our country. All this immensely increases the 
productiveness, and even the rewards, of labour. For, after all 
that goes to the profit of capital so enlisted, the labourer gets 
a larger fruit of his labours than would be possible without 
the co-operation of this capital which, in the form of tools, 
machinery, and needful structures, so largely subsidises the 
powers of nature. The axe-maker will earn more by working 
in an immense axe-factory at the wages there allowed, than 
by hammering axes out by hand in his own smithy. So of 
the spinner at the spinning-jenny as compared with the hand- 
wheel. And so of all handicraft whatsoever, in which large 
capital successfully brings in natural forces to enable one hand 
to do the work of many, or at least of more than one. 

Hence it is one of those natural laws, which it is not in the 
power of man, or combinations of men, to alter or abrogate, 
that labour is absolutely dependent on capital, in some 
amount at least, for its very possibility and sustentation ; and 
in still larger and ever-increasing ratios for its success and 
rewards. Capital is the natural ally, support, and coadjutor 
of labour. It cannot be otherwise, except in distempered 
misconceptions, or through some strange and monstrous mal- 
adjustment. 

But if labour is dependent on capital for its success and 
reward, capital is no less dependent on labour for its own 
compensation, which is technically called profit. This is too 
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evident to need proof. Let labour cease and capital at once 
becomes unproductive and worthless. Tools, machinery, farms, 
animals, railroads, mines, when once the hand of human labour 
is withdrawn from them, are unproductive and at once incur 
loss and injury. There is not only no gain, there is constant 
loss. “By much slothfulness the building decayeth, and by 
idleness of hands the house droppeth through.” “He that is 
slothful is brother to him that is a great waster.” “The hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.” The sociology and economics of 
Scripture, like all else of it, are infallible. It is true that in a 
drawn battle, in which labour and capital both bring each 
other to a dead-lock, the capitalist may at once lose the most 
and hold out the longest, simply because his resources are 
greater. After all his losses up to the time when the labourer 
is brought to the verge of starvation, something is likely to 
remain to the capitalist for his continued subsistence. 

Hence it follows that capital and labour are mutually 
dependent and auxiliary. Neither can say to the other, “I 
have no need of thee,” any more than the members of the 
human body. Nor are they, certainly they should not be, 
any more antagonistic than these. It is only a genius of evil 
that can place them in such an unnatural attitude. 

It is next to be observed, that labour and capital must each 
be compensated, or have a fair prospect of compensation, or 
they will be withheld from productive employment. So far as 
labour is concerned, it not only violates our natural sense of 
justice that it should not be compensated, for “the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,” but from the very constitution of human 
nature men will not work for nothing. Nay, they cannot. 
For they must be fed, clothed, and sheltered up to the working 
point. And beyond this, the labourer will ordinarily require, 
and justly require, as much more as he can command in the 
existing state of the labour market—exceptional cases of 
extortion, whether by the labourer or capitalist, aside. He 
demands, and justly, when the labour market will afford it, 
not a bare subsistence, but a comfortable and decent support 
for himself and his family; and this not merely as animals, 
but as suited to their position and destiny as rational, 
accountable, and immortal beings, with their manifold capa- 
bilities, tastes, and aspirations. And it is his right and duty, 
on the other hand, to make his labour as effective for these 
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ends as possible, without infringement of the rights and just 
claims of others. 

On the other hand, capital must have reward or the prospect 
of reward, else it cannot be had. Men will not save it, or 
forbear to consume it upon their own pleasures, or guard it 
against waste, or risk it in production, if they can have no 
benefit of it or reward for it. This is self-evident. Moreover 
it is equally evident from the principles of human nature, that, 
exceptions aside, so far as men act intelligently, there is a 
certain normal rate at which they must be compensated, in 
order to be induced thus to save wealth, and then to use it as 
capital to sustain and co-operate with labour in further pro- 
duction. That rate includes the following elements: 1. The 
prevailing rate of interest which it will command, if securely 
loaned. There is no motive to incur the risk and trouble of 
managing it in business, for a compensation which can be 
secured without them. 2. An additional compensation for the 
risk of the capital, at least to the extent of the cost of insur- 
ance, and still more for all further risk of loss, unless it may 
be offset by proportionate chances of gain. But before the 
capitalist can be in a position to be willing, after risking his 
capital in production, to share the profits with the labourer to 
whom he has already ensured his wages, he must first be com- 
pensated for his risk in addition to the interest he would 
receive without risk. 3. He must be paid for the labour of 
superintendence whether performed by himself or others. 
This really is one department of the labour involved in 
production, which is requisite to the efficiency of all other 
labour, and is of course entitled to a reward proportioned to its 
value. But as it is often performed by the capitalist, so its 
reward is often confounded with the profit of capital. Now, 
in order to find a motive to embark capital in production, there 
must be a fair prospect of a return beyond simple interest, the 
cost of insurance, and the wages of superintendence; all which 
give the capitalist no better reward than if his money were 
securely loaned, unless he find some inducement in the profit 
of insurance, by being his own insurer, or chooses to put his 
capital to this use in order to furnish himself. congenial and 
remunerative employment, or, from benevolent motives, to 
provide such employment for others. 

From all this it follows that all labourers, or those who have 
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labour to supply, constitute a proportionate demand for capital 
to employ it sufficiently and remuneratively, and all capital 
constitutes a proportionate demand for labour in order to its 
remunerative employment; that the greater the quantity of 
either seeking employment, the more bidders it furnishes and 
the better terms must it make for the other; that the increase 
of each is for the gain of the other; that the increase and 
mutual co-operation of both serves in a still higher propor- 
tion to increase the produce of both and the consequent 
reward of each, or the amount of useful and enjoyable things 
respectively provided for the usufruct of each; that all stop- 
page of labour, whether by strikes or other causes, and all 
inaction of capital, whether from strikes, distress, timidity, 
or stagnation of business, involve so much diminution of the 
produce of both labour and capital for the reward of each ; 
that the average wages of labour, making all allowance for 
circumstantial variations, will be the quotient of the labour- 
fund of the community divided by the number of labourers 
seeking employment; that the greater this labour-fund, the 
greater their wages ; that all war of labour against capital to 
destroy it or its profits is insane and suicidal; that the conflict 
between labour and capital so industriously fanned, blindly by 
some and basely by others, is simply a contest between labour 
in making commodities and labour already performed and 
embodied in commodities, which, instead of being spent, have 
been saved to sustain the labour thus arrayed against them ; in 
short, a war of labour against labour ; labour now doing against 
labour already done to sustain and help the labour which is 
doing and to be done; that labour cannot succeed in breaking 
down capital without breaking down itself; and, per contra, 
that the more adequate the reward of labour, the more 
elevated, thrifty, buoyant, and productive it becomes. And 
as there is a profound and stubborn scepticism in regard 
to the advantages derived by labour from the increase and 
accumulation of capital, we ask the patience of our readers 
for a few words more on the subject. This appears (a) from 
the fact that the labourer can only be paid from the capital 
provided for this purpose, and in proportion to that capital ; 
(6) from the fact that it is only in proportion to the capital 
saved and invested in them that the tools, machinery, and 
motors can be had that render labour effective; (c) from the 
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further fact that, other things being equal, while the absolute 
rewards of both labour and capital are augmented by the 
increase of the latter, the rewards of labour are increased from 
this source in a greater ratio than the rewards of capital. 
The smaller the capital in existerice, the greater its propor- 
tionate reward, 7.¢., the greater the demand for it, the bids 
for it, and the reward of it, with a given amount of labour. 
Thus, suppose the first hand-wheel for spinning yarn, or any 
other newly-invented labour-saving implement; suppose that 
only one is owned in a region where a hundred could be 
profitably employed. Now, since, with the aid of this, one 
person can spin, say fifty times the thread he could without 
it, it follows that every labourer will be the gainer if he pays 
the capitalist owning it four-fifths of what he saves by it, 
The latter will find abundant employment for it at this 
exorbitant rate. But now suppose from the savings thus 
made twenty such wheels are procured for the use of that 
community, and that they can all be employed to advantage. 
It is plain that they can only find employers at much lower 
rates, as they will compete for such employment, say for one- 
fifth of the labour they save. Now the capitalist receives a 
fourfold greater absolute compensation than before, at one- 
fourth the rate. But how immensely is the reward of the 
labourer increased absolutely and relatively? There is an 
increase of twenty times the former product, and of all this 
increase he gets three-fourths. How immensely is all this 
multiplied in geometric ratio in our great cloth mills and 
spinning-jennies? In our childhood as much was paid first 
for spinning, and again for weaving by hand the linen fabrics 
then in use among farmers and labourers, as is now paid for 
the completed cotton cloth which better serves the same pur- 
pose. This, too, aside of all cost of raw material, bleaching, 
dyeing, or otherwise finishing for use, and when money was of 
more than twice its present value, certainly would exchange 
for more than twice as much labour as now. 

There is scarcely room for doubt, that while the vast 
increase of capital devoted to cloth making has received an 
increased absolute amount of profit, yet the ratio of this gain 
bears no proportion to the gains of labour from this source. 
A given amount of labour will obtain in return at least four 
times as much cotton cloth as half a century ago. 
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Hence it results still further, that the law of liberty is the 
true condition for the highest efficiency and productiveness 
of labour and capital. All restrictions upon the use of capital 
or labour by monopolies, strikes, trades-unions, or other arti- 
ficial obstructions, impair the united product of both, just as 
much as manacles impair the working power of the human 
body. Let capital be at liberty to enter that field of honest 
employment in which its owners see their way to the largest 
profits, without legislative, trades-unions, or other artificial 
obstacles, and it will surely be employed in the broadest and 
most profitable scale, with the largest competition, demands, 
and remuneration for labour. Then let labour be perfectly 
free to follow its chosen occupation, to find its own sphere, 
cultivate and exercise its own special gifts and endowments to 
the best advantage, fix its own terms, prices, hours, and other 
conditions, without let or hindrance from legal obstructions, 
or illegal violence from individuals or combinations. Then 
labour and capital will both find their spheres, modes, and 
conditions of working in which they are most productive ; 
bring the highest rewards to both parties, and the largest 
accumulations for their future increase. This of course is 
subject to any qualifying exception in behalf of such legisla- 
tion as may prevent the over-straining of the young, or secure 
their proper mental education or industrial training, and on 
hygienic, sanitary, and moral grounds ; or to give a fair encour- 
agement to tentative efforts to introduce new branches of 
industry. 

An obvious and common criticism on the foregoing views 
of the intrinsic harmony of the interest of capital and labour 
is, that, while they may be true in the general and in the 
abstract, they fail in their application to any actual concrete 
case. It is alleged that, after all, it still remains true that 
in any particular case the interest of the labourer is to get as 
high wages as he can, and of the capitalist to give as low 
wages as he can, and that hence the contest arises as to what 
relative share of gain shall go to the compensation of labour 
or of capital respectively. Thus antagonism is inevitable. 
This however does not invalidate any of the principles we 
have laid down as to the mutual oneness of interest between 
labour and capital in the long run and on the broad scale. It 
is none the less true that labour and capital are most produc- 
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tive and most helpful to each other when they are both most 
fully and skilfully employed in the largest amounts. And this 
is so in each particular case. It is for the interest of labour 
that the business should be prosperous and profitable to the 
capitalist. In proportion as it is so, he will be able and dis- 
posed to augment it, and to attract the best labourers to it 
_by the offer of the best remuneration. It is only by such 
labourers that in the final issue his business will be most 
thrifty. On the same principle, it is for the interest of the 
labourer that by his skill and fidelity he should make the 
business of his employer so prosperous that he can afford to 
pay, and make it his interest to pay, the highest wages; and 
be enabled by the superiority and cheapness of his fabrics, made 
by such workmen, to command at all times a remunerative 
market, and afford remunerative employment to his operatives 
when other establishments: manned by inferior artisans and 
under inferior management are obliged to suspend work. 

It cannot be denied that the feeling among labourers of dis- 
satisfaction with their relations to capitalists and employers 
is deep and wide-spread, whether with or without reason. It 
is impelling to a vague unrest and uncertainty; to efforts 
more or less blind or intelligent, organised and unorganised, 
lawful and lawless, to rectify supposed wrongs, and assert the 
right supposed to be denied them. Out of these come com- 
binations, first local, or in particular trades, then general and 
in all trades; now state-wise, now national, now international. 
They are often assuming a portentous aspect. They have 
taken their opportunity in the old world to place Paris for a 
time under the reign of terror of the Commune and make it a 
temporary pandemonium. Whatever looks to the abolition 
or invasion of private property unquestionably tends towards 
a similar goal, in whatever country. That the thoughts of 
the more radical labour reformers drift in this direction is 
ominously evident. We will close this discussion by a brief 
exposure of the fallacy of some of the more prominent and 
popular of their remedies for existing evils, real or supposed, 
followed by a suggestion of the Christian and only true 
remedy. - 

1. Here come all schemes for the relief of labourers througly 
the forcible seizure by the state of the private property now ink 
the possession of individuals, and the tenure and use of it by 
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society for the equal possession, use, and enjoyment of all its 
members. In short, it is some form of Agrarianism or Com- 
munism. Such proposed seizure and distribution may be 
partial or total; immediate or gradual; direct or indirect ; 
tentative and provisional, or complete and permanent ; under 
the form and pretence of taxation tending or amounting to 
confiscation, or by downright spoliation, whether intended and 
avowed, or undesigned and disavowed. But some favourite 
watch-words of Mr Wendell Philips and other demagogic 
agitators on this subject, mean this, however intended, or they 
are absurd shams, as discreditable to the discernment of their 
authors as intrinsically infamous. These are such as, that 
“labour creates all the property, and therefore it of right 
belongs to the labourers.” “It is unjust that the idle should 
live on the earnings of the industrious,” &c., &. Now this 
means that the property of society ought to be distributed to 
its labourers, and that all ought to be put on the footing of 
labourers, or it is nonsense. But what labour has made the 
property now in existence? Is it not the past labour of those 
who have saved a portion of their earnings, and embodied 
them in the commodities which now constitute property ? 
And if they saved instead of spending them, by forbearing to 
use and enjoy the fruits of their labour, are they not entitled 
to the use, enjoyment, and disposal of them, provided they 
do not use them to the injury or ruin of the state? And if 
they are not allowed this possession, use, and disposal of their 
savings, will they make and husband them? Will any pro- 
perty or capital be accumulated? Will men toil and deny 
themselves to lay up what they can neither possess, control, or 
dispose of ? Where will be the labour-fund of society to sus- 
tain the labourer, and the additional capital in improvements, 
materials, machinery, and the like, so indispensable to render 
that labour effective? Nay, however some small abnormal 
communities, made up of eccentric voluntary recruits, may 
establish and maintain a police which guard their labour and 
commodities, and ensure thrift, yet how is this possible in 
society at large when private property is abolished? Will not 
each one seize what he can, and while he can, before it is 
grasped by others? Will they not thus pluck fruits, seize 
crops and fabrics while yet unripe, raw, unfinished? In short, 
it is universal devastation. Every project of reform aiming at 
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the destruction of private property, does with equal certainty 
aim at the destruction of all property, all means of sustaining 
labour, or rendering it productive. It drives back society to 
the poverty and privations of savagism. It destroys the 
family, merging it in a common herd, gregarious, indeed, like 
the brutes that perish, but not social according to the consti- 
tution of men whose society, civilisation, culture and _ refine- 
ment begin “solitary in families,” as their first spring and 
centre. Without the liberty of gathering, keeping, using and 
securing earnings, for the benefit and comfort of wife and 
children, and giving what has so been accumulated for their 
support and advantage when the head is passed away, the very 
foundation and cement of the family are gone. Free-love 
usurps its place. In short, instead of the amenities of Chris- 
tian civilisation, we have unbridled licentiousness and the 
abomination of desolation. 

2. Labour cannot ameliorate its condition by any eight or 
nine-hour laws or by any mere legislation whatever. Legis- 
lation cannot alter the laws of nature, of man, of political 
economics. It is impossible for eight hours’ work to produce 
what ten hours’ work will. If it does not, it cannot deserve 
or command the wages of ten hours’ work. Suppose all occu- 
pations to come into the eight hour-system. It is plain, that 
unless eight hours exhaust their working faculty, they can 
thus produce only four-fifths as much as if they worked ten 
hours. There will then be only four-fifths as much for all 
consumers to enjoy. If then the labourers receive as much of 
this as when working ten hours per day, the deficit must be 
borne by the capitalist. It is obvious that in all ordinary 
cases this would be sufficient not only to consume the profit 
of capital, but to eat into the capital itself. The consequence 
must be, first, that the capital which sustains and reinforces 
labour would gradually be consumed, even if still employed in 
its support. But it would not be so employed. It would be 
withdrawn, and placed at interest, or hoarded unproductively 
or used for the pleasure of its owner. Men will not employ 
their savings or property, whether the fruit of their own labour 
and self-denial,or of their ancestors bequeathed to them, in 
business, merely to exhaust and lose it. This scheme there- 
fore, universally carried out, must frustrate itself. There can- 
not be less work without less wages, or gradually repelling 
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and destroying the capital that gives wages. For like reasons, 
if some trades succeed in reducing the hours, and keeping up 
the wages of their labour, while others do not, it can be only 
by enhanced prices for the products of their labour. That is 
paid by a tax levied upon all other labourers who consume 
these products. Surely such a scheme will work out its own 
failure in due time. The only qualification of the foregoing 
views is, when in employments that use up the strength in less 
than ten hours, as railroad engineers, glass-blowers, or when 
capital invested in new and increasingly effective appliances 
for bringing the powers of nature to the aid of labour enables 
it to accomplish in eight hours more than heretofore in ten, 
besides affording a due profit to this capital. Then eight 
hours’ work may gain the wages or more than the wages be- 
fore awarded to ten hours’ work. A greater advance in wages 
than this has thus been achieved within the past twenty years. 
We may look for further advances from this source in the 
future. Already the day's work has been reduced to nine 
hours in many British factories without destroying the profit 
of capital. But this is due to the increase, reward, and en- 
couragement of capital, not to repelling, warring against, or 
destroying it. No legislation can annul the laws of God and 
nature. It cannot make four-fifths of a day’s work accomplish 

a day’s work, or deserve its wages, or exchange for them. 

Labourers must be rewarded in proportion to what they do. 

Otherwise it is no longer true that the “labourer is worthy of 
his hire ;” or that masters are bound to “render unto their 

servants that which is just and equal.” The true solution of 
this matter in the end must be working by the hour or piece. 

This is too obviously just to satisfy the extreme labour reform- 

ers and trades-unions. Hence some of them are vehement 

against it. The demagogic vote in Congress to make eight 

hours’ work entitled to the pay which ten hours’ work usually 

commands in this country, is simply a vote to tax all other 

labourers of the country to pay extra rates to those who, 

through political favour or other devices, can elbow themselves 

into government employ. 

Here, as elsewhere, the moral and economic principles coin- 
cide. That men should enforce as much compensation for 
less work as for more, for less products as for more, is in con- 
VOL. XXII.—NO, LXXXIV. L 
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travention of eternal justice. It is just like saying a dollar 
is entitled to buy as much as five, i.¢., is worth five ; eight 
hours can never permanently receive the wages of ten hours 
till capitalists can afford to pay it and still make a profit. 

3. The next remedy which labourers are blindly applying to 
redress their supposed grievances is strikes—the combination 
of labourers to refuse work in some given occupation or group 
of occupations until they can thus enforce from capitalists 
or employers their demands for increased wages or other 
privileges. Upon this it may be observed generally: (1.) That 
it is essential to the success of such efforts, not only that those 
in the combination stop labouring, but that they prevent others 
from labouring in their place; otherwise the combination is 
thwarted at once. In order to this, lawless violence is often 
necessary to be used to prevent those from working who are 
disposed to work. This is an outrageous infraction of the 
fundamental rights of man—the right to Jabour and to support 
himself by labour. Such violence should be repressed, and 
the right of each man to the free use of his own powers 
vindicated at whatever cost. The State is faithless to its 
supreme trust if it do not put forth its utmost power to re- 
press such violent interference, and secure to every man the 
inalienable right to exert his powers in useful service. All 
who interfere with, or conspire to despoil men of this God- 
given right should find the whole power of the State put 
forth to thwart them as enemies of the human race. (2.) Dur- 
ing the period for which strikes render capital and labour 
unproductive, labourers and capitalists alike must subsist by 
consuming and diminishing capital previously accumulated, and 
detracting so much from the labour fund, and therefore in- 
directly from the wages of labour in society. A part of this 
diminution is suffered by the labourers themselves during the 
continuance of the strike when they get no wages. A part is 
borne by other labourers who consume the products they 
make in the enhanced prices they are compelled to pay for 
them. The recent coal strikes in Pennsylvania involved a 
tremendous and cruel levy on all the labourers elsewhere 
dependent on_anthracite for their fuel, or motive power in 
manufacturing. The fearful price they were obliged to pay 
for it was their contribution to make up in part the loss of 
the coal capitalists and labourers from their long enforced 
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strike. But it repaired the loss of the capitalist more than 
of the miner, because the enhanced prices went rather to him 
as the owner of what coal remained to command them. The 
losses to the miners of theic own capital, consisting of 
previous savings laid up in provident institutions, and spent 
in supporting themselves and families during the suspension 
of labour, were not made good. Nor, after their long idleness 
and consequent losses, did they gain their demand or obtain 
any increase of wages adequate to compensate for their losses. 
Consequently, exceptional cases aside, in the long run and on 
a large scale, strikes must cost the labourer more than he 
gains by them. (3.) In the end, there is no way in which the 
labourer can realise so much for his labour as from the unre- 
stricted competition of capital for his services in its various 
modes of employment, and the exercise of the greatest pos- 
sible skill, fidelity, and assiduity on his part as a labourer. 
Thus will it be for the advantage of the capitalist to give him 
the highest wages; he will be free to give them, and have the 
highest motive to give them. On the other hand the moment 
strikes or eight hour laws render it unprofitable or extra- 
hazardous for capital to employ labour in any department, it 
will find its way elsewhere. No strikes can permanently alter 
the normal rate of wages determined by the relation of supply 
and demand—the supply being the number of labourers seek- 
ing employment, and the demand for them being the amount 
of capital seeking labourers to use and work it at a profit to 
its owners. The most that strikes can do is to produce the 
loss resulting from the idleness of labour and capital caused 
by them and from other derangements indirectly resulting, as 
from the stoppage of manufacturing in 1871, caused by the 
want of coal to produce the necessary motive power. All 
this resulted in unmitigated loss to labour and capital in all 
quarters, and by consequence, so far forth to the labour fund of 
the community and the universal reward of labourers. While 
strikes thus work unmitigated evil, they, at the best, accom- 
plish nothing which the free competition of capital for labour 
would not better accomplish without them. They may, for 
reasons already given, depress wages below this normal 
average. Nothing can permanently raise them above this 
standard. Here the laws of economics and ethics coincide 
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in demanding the completest fidelity in behalf of all interests 
and all parties. 

4. Another remedy closely connected with the last is the 
institution of Trades Unions, which include all the members 
of any given trade who can be persuaded to enter them, for the 
purpose of exacting a certain rate of wages from employers in 
that calling. The object is to enforce a much higher rate of 
wages than the normal standard that would arise from the law 
of freedom in the choice of occupation, and between labourer 
and employer. Now to associations for mutual protection and 
improvement between tradesmen or craftsmen of a given kind, 
or of several kinds, there can be no objection ; everything is in 
their favour so long as they do not trench upon the fundamental 
principles of morality, economics, the rights and welfare of men 
and of society. But it is impossible to accomplish the objects 
at which many of these unions aim without such infringement 
of sacred rights and fundamental principles. In order to com- 
pel employers to give the compensation they demand, they 
not only must refuse to work for less, which they have a right 
to do so long as they can support themselves without labour, 
but they must prevent others from so working who otherwise 
might do it. This can be only by coercion, lawless terror, 
and violence. Their method commonly is to refuse to work 
for any who employs persons not of their guild; to bring so 
large a proportion of their particular craft into their society, 
as to overawe outsiders who attempt to labour for their em- 
ployers; to render it thus impracticable for any master: 
mechanics to prosecute business except on the terms they 
dictate ; to compel them to pay equal wages to all of their 
order, good, bad, and indifferent ; to refuse to work for those 
who have apprentices, or any but the smallest percentage of 
apprentices in proportion to other labourers, in training; and 
thus to diminish the number of labourers skilled in their kind 
of work so as to ensure for themselves a virtual perpetual 
monopoly and enormous wages. 

We can say nothing better of combinations thus conducted 
than that they are conspiracies against the laws of God, the 
rights of man, and the welfare of society. By what right do 
they employ violence and terror to prevent any man from 
working, or any employer from hiring and paying for his work, 
as they may both please? By what right do they conspire to 
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prevent rising youth from developing and training the gifts 
with which God hath endowed them, for their own welfare 
and that of-society? By what right do they compel all other 
labourers to pay a forced tribute to themselves? If they are 
paid more, all things considered, than other employments 
command, or than they themselves could get under the law of 
freedom, is it not wrung from labourers in other branches who 
directly or indirectly consume, and thus pay the enhanced 
price for their products? By what right do they compel 
employers to put the best and worst workers on one level of 
compensation? What is this but to level all downward to the 
lowest, and rob society of the benefits of the highest skill and 
efficiency in production? What is the effect of all this but 
to deprive society of any adequate future supply of skilled 
labour; to crowd into other occupations those unnaturally 
driven from that so monopolised by a few, thus sinking their 
wages below the normal standard as much as their own are 
forced up. above it? How demoralising, too, the effect upon 
the growing youth who swarm in our towns and cities, of thus 
forbidding them to learn useful trades? What then can they 
do? What but to swell the number and lower the wages of 
common labourers, or to fall into some sort of dishonest live- 
lihood, if excluded from an ‘honest one, or still further increase 
the fearful competition for clerkships and the like, or the omi- 
nous growth of vagabonds, desperadoes, thieves, robbers, who 
live only by preying upon the life, the earnings and savings 
of others? We hesitate not to say that society should put 
forth its extremest power to repress those dangerous move- 
ments that thrive only by forcibly preventing men from using 
or developing their gifts and faculties. “It is only one form of 
sheer, unmitigated robbery. 

No kind of labour, even with such tactics, can permanently 
maintain its compensation at a rate, quantity and quality con- 
sidered, above the average compensation of other kinds of 
labour, unless by the help of some special government bounty 
not awarded to the latter. The law of free competition will 
inevitably bring all industries, quantity and quality considered, 
upon a virtual level of uniform compensation, that are not 
kept at an unequal height by special gratuities. Or if any 
succeed by the terrorism of such. trades-unions as we have 
considered, in parrying domestic competition, they will be 
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frustrated by the importation of foreign fabrics at rates which 
render it impossible to pay such extravagant wages for the 
labour required to make them. This will forthwith remedy 
the evil and counter-work these terrible monopolies, unless 
interfered with by an excess of protection, which forces up 
the price of the foreign fabric so high that it cannot interfere 
with the monopoly of labour, against which it should be a 
natural defence. When protection is turned to such purposes, 
we do not hesitate to say that it is perverted from its true 
end. Instead of being used for the encouragement, it is pros- 
tituted to the discouragement and forcible repression of home 
industry. We make no question that duties for revenue on 
imports should be so laid as to give our manufactures reason- 
able support during those tentative beginnings, which require 
some risk in testing their capacity to maintain themselves, at 
the average remuneration which American labour and capital 
Jind in other pursuits. But to protect any branch to a 
degree and for a period which permanently enable the workers 
in it to conspire successfully to compel all other labourers, and 
society at large, to pay them a special monopoly tax, is not 
what the country imposes tariffs for; and it outrages the first 
principles of political economy urged by their advocates in 
their favour. The gradual, but certain, and not slow operation 
of a system which enables combinations to extort monopoly 
prices for their labour, and prevents the training of apprentices 
to a practical skill in their art, is a process which, under the 
guise of protecting, must soon extinguish some of the most 
important branches of industry. A manufacturer noted for 
his munificence lately said to us, that the present system of 
trades-unions would, in ten years, nearly exterminate all 
skilled labour from the country. Another, who has become 
wealthy by the successful manufacture of articles which will 
sell at a profit all over the globe, volunteered the declaration 
to us that the only way to neutralise those combinations which 
by violence and terrorism compel the rest of society to pay 
monopoly prices for their labour, and prevent that increase 
and replenishment of the ranks of skilled work without which 
it must needs die out, is to withdraw that excessive protection 
without which no business could endure the payment of such 
monstrous wages. 


Coming now to positive methods of ending this war between 
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labour and capital, the true solution of the problem is to be 
found in the perfect harmony between the fundamental prin- 
ciples of political economy and of Christian ethics. 

1. Let the principles of Christianity be earnestly insisted 
on with reference to the respective compensations of labour 
and capital. Let the capitalist remember that, whatever be 
the requirements of the civil law, he is bound by every moral 
and Christian obligation to give the labourer a fair and 
righteous share of the rewards of production. No matter if 
the law give him absolute despotic control over the person and 
services of the labourer, he is still under the most solemn 
bonds to the Lord of all to give him righteous wages. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire, whatever legal power the master 
has to make him work for little or nothing. And so the 
charge is explicit and unequivocal to masters who had despotic 
power over their slaves, to give unto their servants that which 
is just and equal, remembering that they also have a Master 
in heaven. All oppression, extortion, fraud, grinding the faces 
of the poor in any way, by exacting extravagant interest for 
capital, are visited with unsparing condemnation. 

On the other hand, labourers are no less under the most 
stringent obligations to their employers, which, if well dis- 
charged, will make most employers all the more able and 
willing to pay them righteous and even generous wages. The 
constant demand of Scripture only reaffirms and explicitly 
enforces the imperative of conscience, that we serve faithfully 
and cheerfully those whom we undertake to serve at all, 
applying all that diligence, fidelity and skill, that hearty and 
cheerful devotion to their interests, which we would exercise 
if working for ourselves. Even the slaves are charged to serve 
their masters, not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but with 
good will to do service as unto the Lord. If this obligation is 
upon the subjects of involuntary servitude, how much more 
should those who labour upon their own free contract for 
a stipulated reward, with alacrity and cheerfulness do their 
best for those whom they have stipulated to serve? 

Still further, those who labour for wages ought to be willing 
and desirous that they who furnish the means of rewarding, 
sustaining, and energising their labour unto due efficiency and 
productiveness, should be duly rewarded therefor. It is 
simply right that it should be so. As has been shewn, capital 
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is nothing but past labour saved and embodied in the com- 
modities it has produced, and applied to the support and 
assistance of present and future labour. The reason why some 
possess it while others do not is, that they have forborne to 
spend and enjoy it when earned, so that they or their families 
and offspring might reap its rewards in future. Is not labour 
thus saved and applied to assist other labour, as fully entitled 
to its reward as the labour it sustains? This is clearly the 
doctrine of Scripture. It is the duty of those who have talents 
to put them to use, that they may receive their own with 
usury. The denunciations of usurers in the Bible refer to the 
taking of usurious, oppressive, and extortionate interest, and 
the want of liberality and charity to the poor. Not only are 
men denounced who provide not for their own, but it is de- 
clared to be the duty of parents to lay up for their children as 
God gives opportunity. Indeed, to lay up in store against the 
time to come, the time of infirmity, disablement for supporting 
ourselves or others justly dependent on us, is impossible 
unless the products of labour saved or unspent now can be 
possessed, enjoyed, and rewarded in the future. Moreover, it 
is not only just, but for the interest of the labourer, that 
capital be well paid, otherwise it will not come forth freely 
for the support and reward of labour. And no less is it the 
interest of capital to secure to labour as well as itself generous 
compensation. The application of the very first principles of 
Christian morality and eternal justice to the relations of capital 
and labour tends to diminish all collision, and, like the very 
elements of political economy, to make them friendly co- 
adjutors. 

2. Labourers will be both content and efficient in proportion 
as they are made directly to share the profits which remain 
after paying fair wages to labour, interest on capital, compen- 
sation for risk, insurance, cost of superintendence. This would 
stimulate both the labourer and capitalist to task their utmost 
powers to secure the largest production and profit, because 
this secures the largest reward to both. Instead of conflict 
and jealousy, it stimulates cordial co-operation. And in place 
of reluctant, dull, inefficient eye-service, it brings in faithful, 
zealous, and effective exertion. This system has had an exten- 
sive trial in Great Britain, with almost uniformly happy results. 
It has there been the best antidote to, or preventive of, 
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stubborn and desolating strikes yet discovered. It has not 
however thus far had any considerable trial in this country. 

A still more perfect method however of identifying the 
interest of capital and labour, so as to bring it more to the 
consciousness of the labourer, is to make him at once both 
labourer and capitalist, a sharer in the capital upon which he 
is labouring, and so consciously interested to render that 
capital as productive as possible by the efficiency of his labour. 
In the earlier and simpler forms of labour, this is largely so in 
the natural and normal working of things. The shoemaker, 
working alone, or with one or two apprentices, owns tools and 
the few sides of leather necessary for his business till he 
obtains a new supply. So of the blacksmith, the tailor, and 
carpenter, and, even now, the small farmer. But as society 
advances and labour-saving machines are introduced, which 
impress the powers of nature in a large scale into the service 
of man, immense masses of capital become requisite to the 
most efficient and economical production. Vast outlays of 
capital are required for the necessary buildings, steam-engines, 
machinery, fuel for motive power, raw material, wages of 
labour, before a dollar can be realised in return. All this is 
utterly beyond the reach of labourers. It is very much owing 
to this that the chasm and antagonism between capital and 
labour now becomes so portentous. 

The device for enabling people of small means and savings 
to be owners of capital so situated is the familiar one of 
dividing it into shares, as in the case of most of the banks, 
railways, and great manufacturing corporations of the civilised 
world, particularly in this country. The very vastness of the 
capital required has necessitated a combination of the means 
of many persons in one enterprise in order to make it possible. 
And hence it has been easier to invest small savings in such 
shares, than in almost any form of property except savings- 
banks. Vast numbers have their small savings invested in 
this way. It is wonderful how many holdings of stock in 
banks and great railway corporations are in small amounts, of 
from one to ten shares. All this may be, however, and mostly 
has been on the part of labourers, without investing in the 
stock of the corporations employing them. They have placed 
their savings mostly in savings-banks and other provident 
institutions, which are invaluable as affording means and 
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inducements for first accumulations, and for all who have no 
special reason for investing small sums elsewhere. But, until 
recently, few labourers have put their savings in the very 
capital which at once supports their labour, and is rendered 
productive by it. It is obvious, however, that this more per- 
fectly identifies capital and labour, and, what is specially 
important, in the consciousness of the labourer himself, 
than any other conceivable system, in our present colossal 
establishments, which require such immense capital in order 
to the highest economy of labour, and utilisation of the powers 
of nature. 

Of late this system has been initiated in some manufactur- 
ing towns of Massachusetts with the happiest results. The 
North American Review for January,’ in its article on the 
“ Butler canvass,” states that in Fall River, where this method 
has been most largely tried, manufactures have had an astonish- 
ing prosperity and unexampled development. An equiva- 
lent statement is going the rounds of the newspapers. We 
believe that in this direction lies the solution of that porten- 
tous conflict between capital and labour, which has arisen 
from the immensity of the capital involved in modern produc- 
tion being set over against and insulated from the labourers. 
The great productive establishments should be so organised 
as to encourage, facilitate, and invite the labourers to place 
their savings in the concern, and thus identify themselves 
with its prosperity. This of itself will form a powerful in- 
ducement to the frugality and economy which will enable 
them to save. 

This beautifully harmonises the principles of economics 
with those of Christian ethics. It makes all parties mutually 
interdependent. If one suffers, all suffer. If one rejoice, all 
rejoice. Like all organisms, all the parts are mutually means 
and ends: all working for each, and each for all. Thus the 
material and economical interests of men conform to the 
Christian ideal, whereby all are brethren, and not enemies. 
The address of the old Roman orator to the populace when 
revolting against the higher and governing classes, because 
the former were kept in servitude to the latter, comparing 
their movement to a conspiracy of the other members of 
the body no longer to minister to the stomach because they 

1 1872. 
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were thus its servile drudges, is quite as pertinent to the 
uprising of labourers against capital. So the Christian Church, 
as a social organism, when conformed to the apostolic ideal, 
becomes the ideal type of all other rightly constituted societies. 

What could more beautifully represent this feature of it 
than the Apostle’s description of it as a “body fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, making increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love ” (Eph. iv. 16). 

3. The power of Christian love should smooth and sweeten 
all the relations of capitalists and labour. Let all obey the 
injunction to do good unto all’ men as they have opportunity, 
especially unto the household of saints ; let masters thus deal 
with labourers, and labourers with masters, and with each 
other, and with men of every sort and condition, and we 
should soon see the irritation and clashing between these 
various classes brought to an end. Here capitalists and em- 
ployers are under special and urgent obligations. They 
should so let their Christian love radiate in kindly and 
blessed ministries to their employés and their families, in 
all feasible ways, as to disarm hostility, extinguish jealousy, 
and provoke not envying and malice, but to love and good 
works. Seldom have employers manifested this benignity to 
their employés without breaking down the wall of separa- 
tion between them, and kindling an affectionate confidence 
which was proof against all venomous combinations and 
strikes. 

And especially should the Church generally, and employers 
and capitalists particularly, make it a paramount concern to 
Christianise the labouring masses, and first of all those so inti- 
mately related to them as employés. This after all is the 
grand specific which is sure to succeed, and without which all 
others are unavailing. It has, indeed, a supreme reference to 
God and eternity; but godliness hath the promise of the life 
that now is, and that which is tocome. It is only by celes- 
tial objects that we can guide aright our earthly course. The 
Christian virtues rightly adjust all relations, parties, and 
duties, and the anointing of the Spirit so lubricates all the 
parts and movements of society, that friction and collision 
disappear. 
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Moreover the Christian, and even the moral and prudential 
virtues, have such tendencies to thrift and prosperity as very 
much to dry up the springs of discontent, irritation, and ma- 
lignity. Improvidence, intemperance, prodigality, and various 
forms of vicious self-indulgence all tend to that poverty and 
degradation which foment discontent and an inclination to 
impute their calamities to the injustice of other classes, espe- 
cially capitalists, toward them ; and tempt to organised move- 
ments to wring from their employers what they have forfeited 
by their own crimes. But let the Christian virtues of industry, 
temperance, frugality, fidelity, and reasonable self-denial 
prevail, and their own prosperity will be only too delightful to 
allow them to be clamouring and banding together to extort 
from others privileges in the possession of which they already 
rejoice. This is the sovereign remedy. 

The opulent should never forget that the greater the wealth 
in their stewardship, the more fearful their accountability. 
They hold it as a trust for the support of those great charitable 
and religious interests which cannot otherwise be adequately 
sustained. It is not only right and Christian that vast riches 
should be lavishly applied to such objects, but this beneficent 
use of them does very much to soothe and win the less favoured 
classes, to quench the envy, jealousy, and hate of the poor, 
The ordinary schemes of religious charity and benevolence 
must draw largely upon those who are laden with an overflow- 
ing abundance, as will instantly appear if we remember that 
a man worth a million and a-half dollars with an annual income 
of 100,000 dols., and a single family to support, must have more 
than a hundred times the annual surplus of thirty men, each 
worth 50,000 dols., and from their labour and property having 
each an annual income of 5000 dols, with a dependent family. 
But pre-eminently must we depend upon those who have 
accumulated vast piles of wealth, worse than useless for any 
but benevolent and religious purposes, for the founding and 
endowment of great religious, educational, charitable, and 
reformatory institutions, which are so essential to Christian 
civilisation and evangelisation, It is from these sources that 
colleges, theologieal seminaries, public libraries, great classic 
training schools, adequately endowed Christian infirmaries, 
hospitals, suitable institutions for the worthy poor, helpless 
and suffering, and the unworthy too, whose anguish is but the 
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fruit of their crimes, and much more the like, must be mainly 
endowed. And it is when great wealth is freely but wisely 
used for such purposes that it excites the love and confidence 
of the less fortunate classes, instead of that envy and hate 
which it naturally kindles when sturdily withheld from all 
worthy charitable and public objects, and prostituted wholly 
to selfish greed and selfish indulgence. 

J. S. Mill has taken notice of a tendency to such use of 
wealth as in some measure an honourable peculiarity of 
Americans, especially Bostonian millionaires, with whom it 
has long been a recognised fashion to leave memorials of 
themselves in gifts or bequests to Harvard or other colleges. 
It is certain that the most notable example of devising liberal 
things in this way, both in England and his native country, 
has been Mr Peabody, an American. Many others are nobly 
shewing how great wealth, so often the curse of its possessor 
who makes Mammon his God, may become an unspeakable 
blessing to its owner by being made a blessing to the Church 
and society. It is only necessary to recall such names as 
Lawrence, Williston, Sheffield, Lennox, Green, Pardee, Dodge, 
and others, to show that the number is increasing who not 
only know how to get wealth, but how to use it for the noblest 
ends. God grant that their number may indefinitely increase ! 
Upon this, as upon every other ethical and Christian aspect of 
this subject, it is the duty of the clergy to be faithful and 
explicit in its inculcations to all parties involved ; especially to 
“charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us all things richly to enjoy; that they do 
good, be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate, laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life” (1 Tim. vi. 17-19). 

Last of all, but not least, the incessant and universal dis- 
semination of light and exposure of error and delusion on 
the subject are of the utmost moment. The evils under which 
the industrial interests of society now suffer largely arise from 
the prevalence of such ethical and economical delusions as 
we have attempted to expose in the preceding discussion. 
There is no subject in respect to which there are so many who 
mistake narrow and superficial views for knowledge, and so 
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few that have that broad, profound, and accurate insight which 
alone fits them to proffer light and guidance, as on political 
economy. Hence so many movements of some of the labour- 
ing classes for the redress of supposed injuries are like 
the struggles and throes of a blind giant—the aimless, help- 
less staggering of those who walk in darkness and know not 
at what they stumble. Therefore it is indispensable to spread 
light on the subject through every channel which gives access 
to the public, especially to the parties most intimately con- 
cerned ; by the press in all its forms of periodical and other 
publication, the pulpit, the forum, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little. For in this as 
other things, “ where no vision is, the people perisheth.” 

Is it said ail this is true but unavailing, because the parties 
concerned and society at large acknowledge no allegiance to 
Christ? This makes it none the Jess our duty to do our 
utmost to apply the true remedy. If it be spurned because the 
rulers and people rebel against God and His Anointed, then 
we see no way of averting those social and national convul- 
sions which the dread conflict now beginning portends, 
Those who defy God must reap the doom to which their mad- 
ness tends. They sow the wind and shall reap the whirl- 
wind, and become their own executioners. May God deliver 
the people from such suicidal infatuation! Let them walk 
in God’s way. So shall “the rich and the poor meet together. 
The Lord is the maker of them all.” 
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The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Andover. January 1873. 


This old Quarterly has begun another year with undiminished vigour. 

It maintains its high standard of literary ability, and presents in this 

number a good variety of well-written articles by theologians of the first 

rank in their several departments. Dr Thomson of the Syrian Mission 

furnishes the second of his series of articles on “ The Natural Basis of our 

Spiritual Language.” He discusses The Influence of the Hebriw Theocracy 
on the religious phraseology of the sacred writers, shewing that but for 
that influence a very large number of religious and spiritual thoughts, 
words, and phrases, now familiar to every Christian, would never have found 
expression. The immense vocabulary of our spiritual language, especially 
that of the poetical portions of the Bible, is shewn to have its natural basis 
in the “ Land of the Bible” and in the facts of the Jewish history, and to 
be of such a character and complexion that it could not have been invented, 
understood, or employed, by persons born and bred under conditions essen- 
tially diverse from those of Palestine. This important principle is applied 
to the explanation of the imprecatory Psalms, and of other passages in the 
Bible which sometimes give pain to sensitive minds; it throws light on 
those grand old Hebrew odes and anthems which constitute much of the 
liturgy and hymnology of every Christian church on earth. Professor 
Wharton, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has an important paper on “ Un- 
conscious Greek Prophecy.” His object is to shew the bearing of Greek 
culture on the preparation of the nations for the fulness of time for Him 
who was tocome. Following Dz Baumstark, on whose work’ the article 
is based, the writer shews that the office of Greece in the preparation for 
the fulness of the time was the discipline of the mind. The office of Rome 
differs from that of Greece :— 

“Rome governed by subjecting the masses to her laws ; Greece by the 
culture of those of whom the masses were composed. Roman civilisation 
moved forward in column, breaking roads but not changing opinions; 
establishing colonies, but not tutoring the colonist; retaining in its 
remotest marches its proud national type, and disdaining the communica- 
tion of that ‘ype to others. The Greek, however, was sociable, flexible, 
and curious. He went everywhere as a merchant oras a traveller; adapt- 
ing his.attire and usages to those whom he visited, and thus all the more 
completely subjecting them to his culture. If Rome acted as country upon 
country, the influence of Greece was that of individual upon individual. 
Rome was like a powerful water-flood which sweeps through the land, 
altering land-marks, levelling hills, filling up valleys, and opening in 
mountains and plains new passes or channels through which the future 
currents of civilisation were torun. But Rome, when this work of reorgan- 
isation was over, disappeared like the same torrent, leaving behind no signs 
except those of territorial change. Far otherwise with Greece. er 
influences dropped like rain wherever her scholars or her traders went. 
Subtle, persuasive, quiet, she appeared to lose herself in others when in 
' Christliche Apologetik auf anthropologischer Grundlage ; von Chr. C. Baum- 

stark, Frankfurt, 1872. 
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fact she was assimilating others to herself. She fertilised and har- 
monised until there was not a form of mental life which she did not stimu- 
late, regulate, and vivify. While by Rome the nations were arranged as 
in a vast audience-chamber to hear the Divine Word; the individuals were 
so trained by Greece as better to understand what the Word meant.” 


The Greek was peculiarly adapted for this work of mental trainin g. 
Mental speculation was his business, his delight, his instinct. Wherever 
he went he seemed to feel it his duty to spread the entertainments and 
impart the arts of his home. The Greek hurried through Europe telling 
and hearing news, it is true; but his mission was a great one, for the 
thought he communicated, next to that of revelation, was the highest that 
the mind of man could receive. It embodied the results at which, after 
centuries of labour, the quickest and most cultivated intellects of the world 
had arrived. As it was the unconscious mission of the Roman to open 
paths over which Christianity was to pass, so it was the equally uncon- 
scious mission of the Greek to discipline the mind of those who about these 
roads were collected. Entrusted with the mental disciplining of the pre- 
Christian mind the literature of Greece was catholic and free, and endowed 
with every grace and charm which might make this discipline attractive 
and successful. ‘This culture consisted not merely in sublimating the ima- 
gination so as to render it capable of conceiving the loveliness and majesty 
of Christianity, but in so training the mental faculties in logical reasoning 
that the truth might be more clearly discerned. The psychology of Greece 
taught how to seek the truth ; her ethical philosophy produced a yearning, 
which the truth alone could satisfy. 

The other papers in this number are a translation of “ Luthardt's Refu- 
tation of False Views as to the Design of the Gospel of John”—“ The 
Diaconate ’"—“ The Chinese Language "—a continuation of Dr Harris’ 
article on “‘ The Kingdom of Christ,” in which he discusses the question of 
Millenarianism—“ A New Critical Text, Translation, and Digest’’ of 1 Cor. 
xii. 27,—xiii. 13—and, “‘ The Purifying Messiah,” a learned and able critical 
dissertation on Isaiah lii. 15. M. G. E. 


GERMAN AND DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1873. Nos. I. and II. 


On the title of this new volume of the Studien und Kritiken the place 
left blank by the lamented death of Dr Hundeshagen is filled up by the 
name of J. Kéetlin. At the same time Professor Gustav Baur, of Leipzig, 
is added to the list of collaboratewrs who stand in closer connection with 
the editors. The first number opens with a paper on the visible and 
invisible church, by Gottschick, a young theologian whose name we do 
not remember to have met before. The essay entbraces an historical 
survey, a constructive discussion of the notion in question, and an 
examination of the biblical utterances on the topic. The author acknow- 
ledges special obligations to Julius Miiller,—an influence perhaps which 
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has not been wholly favourable to lucidity of dialectic and precision of 
result. At all events the paper shews a good deal of that unnecessary 
cumbrousness of thought which gives to the writings of the theologian 
of Halle a somewhat delusive appearance of theological profundity. But 
in truth, lack of dialectical precision has always been a fault of Lutheran 
dogmaticians, and Hr. Gottschick’s reading in Protestant theology seems 
to have been pretty closely confined to these authors. He is, however, a 
genuine supporter of true Reformation principles against the High 
Lutheran reaction, and effectively asserts important truths against the 
virtual Romanising of writers like Stahl and Kliefoth. And though the 
thought is neither a new one, nor set forth with new power, one is glad 
to find a writer who protests against the mere mechanical conception of 
visible and invisible church as concentric circles, and urges that visibility 
belongs in the true Protestant conception to the inalienable properties of 
the Ecclesia proprie dicta. We learn with some surprise, from a note at 
p. 22, that the masterly essay of Ritschl, published in the Studien so long 
ago as 1856, did not fall into the author’s hands till his paper was com- 
pleted. A curious paper by Résch discusses the Jewish myths concern- 
ing Jesus. These myths have been repeatedly collected, and the object 
of the paper is not to restate them, but to do something to explain their 
genesis. To many readers, however, the stories themselves will be new, 
and not uninteresting. The critical part of Hr. Résch’s essay runs into 
too great a multitude of minute details.to admit of being summarised. 
The most important results have reference to the accusation of illegiti- 
macy which formed part of the calumnies of the Jews so early as Celsus. 
The essayist adduces strong arguments to shew that this accusation was 
not brought forward before the great Jewish revolt under Hadrian. 
Then, for the first time, did the relations between Jews and Jewish 
Christians become so embittered as such an accusation implies. And 
what is still more curious, persons and events of the war between Hadrian 
and the Jews mingle in the legend. That the legend arose out of self- 
conscious mendacity our author denies. On the contrary, he sees in it 
the natural embodiment of hostility against the Christians as apostates 
from the Jewish faith, in accordance with the Old Testament metaphor 
of whoredom. This was the general basis of the notion. The details, 
especially those which represent Pandera, a (Roman) soldier, as the father 
of Jesus, reflect in a very curious way, on one hand, the relations of -the 
Christians to the Romans in the revolt of Bar Kochba, and, on the other, 
the brutalities practised against the honour of Jewish women by the 
Romans. In fact the essayist proposes, as final result, to identify Pandera 
with Titus Annius Rufus. This is the most interesting part of the 

paper. In the other Jewish legends about Jesus, the most notable 
feature is the singular way in which historical facts of the most diverse 

ages, from the time of Alexander Jannzeus down to that of the Empress 

Helena, are mingled together and brought into relation to facts taken 

from the Gospels. With all this is combined such a variety of symbol- 

ical names and statements resting on Old Testament history, that the 

dissection of the legends presents little more than a mass of heterogeneous 
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elements possessing no value as history, and very little interest even in 
other respects. 

Among the shorter papers we find a summary by Késtlin of the state 
of the argument for and against the conclusion that 1484, not 1483, was 
the year of Luther’s birth. It may be viewed as certain that during a 
great part of his life Luther himself accepted the date 1484. His mother 
was not clear on the point ; his brothers and'sisters pronounced for 1483, 
and Luther himself in later years passed over to this view. Where the 
truth lies it is probably impossible to determine. A note by Dr Lindner 
on Hutten’s publication, de Schismate extinguendo, will be interesting to 
English readers. In 1520, Hutten came into possession of a curious MS., 
consisting of Letters on the Great Schism, written by the Universities 
of Oxford, Prague, and Paris, and by the Emperor Wenceslaus. Hutten 
was pleased with the liberal spirit of the book, and at once sent it to the 
press. The letters have up to the present time been received as authentic. 
From internal evidence, Dr Lindner arrives at an opposite conclusion. 
The whole is written by a single author under the form of epistles, 
and the tone of the polemic, especially the bitter hostility to France 
and the onslaughts on Gregory XI., point to England as the origin, 
and to a partisan of Wiclif as author of the treatise. The year in which 
the book was written is determined by historical references, as 1381. 
An exhortatio ad Germanos ut resipiscant, which formed the close of 
Hutten’s MS., is a much later writing of the time of the Council of 
Basil. 

The number contains several reviews, of which the most important is 
a careful examination, by Riehm, of Kleinert’s recent book on Deutero- 
nomy. The opinion of Kleinert, that this book dates from about the time 
of Samuel, or even was written by Samuel himself, has found little favour 
on any side ; and, as the reader will readily conjecture, has not produced 
much impression on Riehm. The latter, however, indicates one rather 
interesting change in his opinions since his own essay on Deuteronomy 
appeared. He now assigus the book to the reign of Hezekiah instead of 
the second half of Manasseh’s reign. This modification of view, con- 
trasted with the present tendency among extremer critics to regard the 
writing and “ finding” of the book as part of a plot of Hilkiah and his 
associates, by which they imposed on Josiah, affords a curious indication 
of that separation of the critical school into two sharply opposed parties, 
which is daily becoming more marked. 

The second number opens with a paper on Aratus, by Leimbach. The 
author does not offer new material, but seeks to recal attention to a for- 
gotten name, and give some accessible account of the life and works of a 
poet whose name is sought in vain even in so complete a book of reference 
as Herzog’s Encyclopedia. Aratus’ poem on the Acts of the Apostles 
is never likely to find many readers. But it long did good service to the 
Church of Rome by its zealous partizanship of the primacy of Peter, and 
contains in this connection some data not devoid of interest to the 
historian of dogma. Thus Paul appears as ordained by Peter. On the 
other hand, Aratus knows nothing of Peter’s twenty-five years episcopate 
at Rome. Again, he places a year’s interval between the martyrdom of 
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Peter and Paul; so that Pope Vigilius, who patronised his work, can 
have seen no danger in a proposition which Gelasius condemned as 
heretical. 

An essay by Lic. Vogt on the notion of the heavenly body is moderate 
in tone, and protests with justice against the overdrawn theosophic views 
so current in Germany in a certain school. We feel more interested, © 
however, in a paper which runs through both the numbers before us. 
In this paper Hr. Michelsen of Liibeck offers exegetical remarks on 
several New Testament passages. The first of these is Acts xvii. 31, in 
which the essayist proposes to join ty @3i § ages with rierw ragaczay 
wae, thus gaining the sense that God calls on men to repent in view of 
the judgment day,—a judgment the justice whereof appears herein, that 
the true God has offered to all men, in the resurrection of Jesus, an 
adequate guarantee of the witness borne to Him in the gospel preaching. 
This view we think is decidedly preferable to the current rendering— 
“ Judge the world by (or in the person of) a man . . .”, since it at once 
gives greater simplicity to the argument, and removes the very serious 
grammatical difficulty which, as Hr. Michelsen points out, lies in the use of 
iy avdei for 3:¢ (Rom. ii. 16).1_ The second passage taken up is Acts x. 35, 
where it is argued that the sense cannot be that pious heathen, as 
such, are acceptable to God, but that acceptance with God on the part of 
the faithful (who alone can be said, in a biblical sense, to fear God 
and work righteousness), is not conditioned by national restriction. 
This is certaivly right, but not new. Cf. ex. gr. Calvin on the pas- 
sage. But Hr. Michelsen’s remarks are not unnecessary when com 
mentaries so popular as those of Meyer represent the opposite view. 
Passing now to Rom. xv. 16, Hr. Michelsen maintains that rgerpPoga 
is to be taken in an active, not in a passive sense; so that the idea is not, 
as given by Luther, that the heathen are to be made an offering to God 
in their conversion. On the contrary, the end of Paul’s priestly service 
(for a priestly service, it is urged, is implied in Asroupyés, isgovgysivra) is 
“that the service of the heathen, in offering up to God the life-long 
sacrifice of faith and new obedience, may be executed as a service accept- 
able to God, insomuch as it is hallowed in the Holy Spirit.” Finally, our 
author gives a sketch of the course of thought which he finds in Rom. 
i. 17—ii. 16. The 17th verse of chap. i. gives the proof of the statement 
of v. 16, by pointing out that as matter of experience, a formerly unkiown 
righteousness, viz. that of God Himself (not simply a righteousness valid 
before God or given by Him], reveals itself in every believer [is airy 
referring to avr) +p mieersiovts, v, 16] as a divine reality, apprehended only 
by faith in order that it may continually be possessed and enjoyed in 
faith. For beyond the world of faith God reveals himself in wrath, not 
in future judgment, but in the present moral dispensation. The illustra- 
tion of this fact in vers. 18-32, is drawn not simply from the heathen 


1 Winer adduces in support of the current view, Thuc. 7, 8, 2, which is 
manifestly inapposite. Nor can the construction be rendered plausible by 
supposing a Hebrew idiom which would rather give 3a xseés, Acts ii. 23, 
vii. 25, ete. = 92. 
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world. If in vers. 21-27 sins of the heathen are depicted, vers. 28-32 
speak of the still deeper sins of those who sin against fuller light. 'Ewlyrwes 
(ver. 28) is stronger than yvér»rss (ver. 21), and dixaiaue (ver. 32) is a positive 
divine ordinance, as in fact the knowledge described in ver. 32 was not 
possessed by the heathen. That all and every man is covered by i. 18-32 
follows from the 3 of ii. 1. The apostrophe in that verse cannot however 
be merely rhetorical. Paul apostrophises his readers, and especially his 
Jewish readers, who were most ready to judge (xiv. 4,10). The nullity 
of such arrogant human judgment appears in the light of the decisive 
judgment of God. And the judgment here spoken of is no abstract 
judgment of God on men outside the gospel-pale, but a judgment 
embracing the professing church, in both its indifferent rgsewwa of Jewish 
and Gentile. Those who still acknowledge and appeal to the law shall 
be judged by it; but the fact that they hear the law shall give them no 
superiority over those who do not do so. For doers not hearers are 
justified. But can there, cries a Jew, be a doer who is not a hearer. 
Certainly, says Paul, this is shown in experience, when through the 
power of the gospel the Gentiles who naturally do‘not possess the law do 
the works of the law. In support of this view of ver. 14, Hr. Michelsen 
urges the use of éray [not i¢»] and the absolutely unbiblical nature of the 
idea that the heathen, even the best of them, could, as the usual pointing 
of the verse implies, naturally do the works of the law. And (ver. 15) 
it is only the converted Gentiles who can, according td Jeremiah’s 
prophecy, be said to have the law written on their hearts. Then ivdsixvwvres 
is the lively use of a present for a future, and is to be taken with the 
words “in the day of judgment,” in which they are judged not by the 
letter of the law which they do not possess, but by the law of an 
enlightened conscience, while good or bad Asyepue/, consilia, mental dis- 
positions accuse or excuse them. For this judgment is passed on the 
hidden things of man’s heart, and is a judgment according to the gospel 
through Christ Jesus. Our limits forbid us to re-state the closing 
remarks in which our writer gathers up and combines the results of this 
very interesting paper. We have said enough to shew how thoroughly 
fresh and independent is the thought which it embodies, and to recom- 
mend its perusal to all New Testament students. 

We notice, in closing, two criticisms of Keim. A long paper by Risch 
deals only with the first volume of the “ History of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
The other criticism by Professor Krauss, of Marburg, is a well-written paper 
entitled “Against and for Keim.” In reality Prof. Krauss is for Keim 
only in his approval of the attempt to comprehend Jesus more fully from 
the human side, to do more justice to His full humanity than is possible 
by starting from the theological side. His estimate of the success of 
the attempt is wholly unfavourable; and it is pronounced that to avoid 


absolute isolation, Keim must move very far either to the right or to 
the left. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1872. No. IV. 


In addition to a number of reviews, one of which is a very favourable 
notice of Dr Eadie’s commentary on the Galatians, this journal contains 
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two long essays. In the first of these, Professor Krauss, of Marburg, 
discusses the mediatorial work according to the scheme of the munus 
triplec. The paper is not constructive but historical, forming in fact a 
very valuable contribution to comparative dogmatic. We cannot of 
course rehearse the details of the paper, but will indicate one or two 
main points, which may serve to direct to the essay the attention it 
deserves. The first hint of the munus triplex, is found in Eusebius, who 
teaches that Christ, in His unction by the Holy Spirit, unites in Himself 
the three Old Testament offices. In the middle ages, some conception of 
the same notion presented itself to Thomas ; but it is to the genius of 
Calvin that we owe the introduction of the munus triplex into the 
dogmatic system. The development of the idea is traced by Professor 
Krauss through the orthodox Calvinistic dogmatic, up to the close of the 
systematic evolution in Heidegger. The main problem of this develop- 
ment, was to give proper adjustment to the relation between the three 
officia, and the two status. Only gradually was the insight clearly gained, 
that the offices are the species, the states the partes of Christ’s mediatorial 
work—that the former is a notional, the latter an historical division. 
On this distinction our author lays great weight. It is not that some 
acts belong to one office, and some to another ; the three offices express 
the different relations between the whole mediatorial prestations of 
Christ, and the requisites and conditions of mediatorial efficacy. This 
point of view, though essentially that of the best reformed theologians, 
was not always held with perfect clearness, and never worked out in full 
detail. Special difficulty attached to the notion of intercession, as dis- 
tinguished from that of satisfaction on the one side, and from the munus 
regium on the other. This point introduces the celebrated Socinian 
identification of Christ’s sacrificium with his comparitio coram patre. 
Our readers will remember that the arguments of Socinus, drawn from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, still influence expositors, and have led 
Delitzsch, Hofmann, and Riehm to the exegetical artifice of distinguishing 
two priesthoods of Christ. This exegetical question our essayist does not 
touch. But he shews by a development of the line of thought taken up 
by Heidegger, that the interpellatio of Christ, indicates the continual 
dependence of our justification and reconciliation on the finished work of 
Christ, not a new part of the high-priestly action. This dogmatical 
result, we observe, casts light on the exegetical problem just referred to, 
and shows how dependent modern German exegesis still is on old 
Lutheran dogmatic. For the Lutherans, as we shall presently see, never 
clearly caught hold of the truth that the offices represent aspects not 
parts of Christ’s work. Thus the munus regium readily falls to be iden- 
tified with the state of exaltation, and the priesthood after the order of 
Melchizedek receives the same limitation. If on the contrary a reformed 
theologian allows himself to be imposed upon by this characteristically 
Lutheran exegesis, he does so at the expense of one of the most valuable 
of his dogmatic conceptions, the thought, namely, that it is only as King 
(Head of the Church) that Christ is able, in His priestly work, to procure 
the justification of His own. And in fact, the Kingship of Christ must 
be conceived as in exercise through His life on earth ; for on earth, not 
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simply after His exaltation, did He take up His central position, as the 
head of a society gathering round Him as King. And that the opposite 
view, which makes the priesthood after the order of Melchizedek begin 
with the exaltation of Christ, has no exegetical foundation, is plain. 
When the epistle to the Hebrews at one time speaks of Christ’s earthly 
work as priestly, at another time says that He becomes high priest in 
entering through the veil, it does not distinguish between two priest- 
hoods, but simply follows the usual rule, according to which a relation- 
ship which lies at the foundation of certain acts, is nevertheless said to 
be fully constituted only in the consummation of these acts. Christ’s 
priesthood is one aspect of His work, one side of His relationship to His 
Church. His whole mediatorial work is therefore priestly ; but only when 
the work is finished, is the priesthood, which is a relation lying in the 
act, consummated. Our readers we hope will excuse this digression from 
Professor Krauss’s paper into an exegetical question, in which one is apt 
to be misled by respect for German scholarship. We now return to 
the matterin hand. From the reformed theologians, our essayist passes to 
the Lutherans. Even when the Church of Rome adopted Calvin’s thought 
into its catechism, the Lutherans long avoided the munus triplex. At length 
the authority of Joh. Gerhard introduced the notion, which soon gained 
currency, and received its best statement on Lutheran ground from D. 
Hollaz. But Lutherans themselves admit that the locus of the oficium 
triplex has been inadequately developed by their theologians. In fact 
the doctrines of the Person of Christ and of justification absorbed so 
much attention that the doctrine of the mediatorial work received little 
justice. The doctrine of the status was worked out as a christological 
problem, to be explained in accordance with the communicatio idiomatum, 
not as the doctrine of the execution of the mediatorial work. The latter 
is by the Lutherans connected almost exclusively with the erinanitio. 
Thus the logical framework for a thorough appreciation of the munus 
triplec was lacking. In the decay of dogma the doctrine of the three 
offices was exposed to a sharp criticism, with which the name of Ernesti 
is specially connected. Our essayist argues that so far as real weight 
attaches to the instances of the critics, their objections do not tell 
against the reformed conception, but against its inadequate expression 
in Lutheran theology. Of late years the doctrine has again been viewed 
with favour, but not always treated with judgment. Professor Krauss 
has telling criticisms on several recent theologians. He still finds that 
most Lutherans have an inadequate grasp of the notion. Partly the 
tendency to connect the different offices with different stages of Christ’s 
work (especially kingship with exaltation) culminates in Hofmann. 
Again, the high priesthood is allowed even by Kahnis to gain one-sided 
prominence. Particularly it is wrong to say that Christ mediates 
salvation as Priest, and rules the kingdom of salvation as King. The 
kingship is necessarily involved as presupposition of the mediatoria 
priesthood ; for it isa kingly work to form that fellowship of salvation 
for which alone Christ’s priestly work avails. It is a point, our essayist 
urges, which, wholly ignored by the Lutherans, has not been sufficiently 
developed even in the Reformed Church, that Christ’s kingship among 
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men must, like all other moral dignities, realise and approve itself in act, 
that so the whole work of Christ on earth was on one side a kingly work, 
by which He made himself the centre of a society which exists only in 
so far as He is its centre. 

Our limits forbid us to give an account of Bender’s essay on Schleier- 
macher’s theological doctrine of God. The unfavourable criticism 
expressed on the positive results of that doctrine is not surprising. But 
Bender agrees with other recent critics in laying great weight on 
Schleiermacher’s methodology, the principle of which is, in fact, that of 
all modern science since Kant. Schleiermacher teaches, namely, that as 
our view of the sensible universe has its truth in our faculties of sense 
and reason, so our religious view of the universe has its truth in our 
religious capacities. And so Dr Bender urges in conclusion that the 
conflict of the empirical and ideo-religious view of the universe cannot 
reach its issue till it is proved that we possess organs out of which a 
religious conception of the universe must grow up, as necessarily as an 
empirical view develops itself from our intelligence operating in things 
of sense. But in this process we must not, like Schleiermacher, confine 
ourselves to the discussion of the nature of religion in general, but must 
have recourse to the specifically Christian religious consciousness. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1873. No. I. 


The opening paper by Prof. Hilgenfeld on the Epistle of James, is 


one of those papers which, consisting of a great deal of old matter 
flavoured with a few new remarks, would appear less frequently from 
the pen of a talented author, but for the exigencies of his editorial posi- 
tion. Hilgenfeld has several points to discuss with Blom, Ewald, Huther, 
and others. He finds absolute antithesis to Paulinism not only in the 
doctrine of faith, but in the admonitions against eagerness to become 
teachers, unbridled tongues, and earthly wisdom. More peculiar is the 
assertion of Orphic doctrine in i. 24, 26, but especially in the rgoxés ens 
ysviewws, iii. 6, which we are to believe is the transmigration of souls (!). 
Two papers deal with the Epistle to the Philippians. E. Hinsch opposes 
the recent advocates of the genuineness of the epistle, though he admits 
that Hilgenfeld at least has driven considerable holes in Baur’s argu- 
ment. Professor Grimm again deals with the locus classicus, ii: 6-11. 
Unmoved by Meyer and other recent expositors, the essayist maintains 
dgwaypis=aerayue, with philological arguments and examples which 
deserve notice. But is then the sense velut pradam aripiendam or 
retinendam? With the minority of commentators, Professor Grimm 
takes the second view, holding that +é sla: iva @¢ must be the object of 
the xiswes, and so a thing already possessed by the pre-existent Christ. 
Thus “existence on equality with God” is essentially one with “sub- 
sistence in the form of God.” But to neither expression does he allow 
the sense of full homodsia, finding that 94 is less than éveia, and refers 
to the outward form of divine majesty which belongs to the pre-existent 
Christ as organ of the divine sovereignty. This logical discussion of 
wees calls for sifting, though, beyond doubt, our essayist presents valuable 
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material for determining the sense of the word. He himself feels that 
his view of “oe@h as Erscheinungsform makes Paul’s doctrine appear 
almost docetic; and urges that, without dogmatic reflection, Paul alter- 
nately presses the human or the divine side of the manifestation of Christ. 
Having indicated the centre of this interesting paper, we pass over the 
other details. 

Holtzmann, with his usual acuteness and industry, collects arguments 
for supposing that the author of Acts had read Josephus. His paper on 
this point marks his conversion—mainly by Overbeck—from his former 
belief, that not only the “We” passages, but the whole book was possi- 
bly the work of Luke. Finally Hilgenfeld continues the controversy on 
John in Asia Minor. Among the reviews an important criticism by 
Néldelke on Wellhausen’s Text of Samuel deserves special mention. The 
book is pronounced to be the most important work in Old Testament 
exegesis and criticism which has appeared for years. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1873. Nos. L., II. 


A large part of both these numbers is taken up by an elaborate ex- 
amination by Rauwenhoff of Strauss’s “Old and New Faith.” We do 
not feel called upon to review this review, and observe only that the 
Leiden Professor protests with earnestness and not without melancholy, 
against the warm reception which has been accorded in the Netherlands 
to a book that maintains views which, if they succeed in gaining firm 
hold of society of all classes, must in a few generations issue in national 


death. 

A paper by Kosters discusses the historical portions of the Book of 
Origins. The writer shares Kuenen’s views as to the date of these 
portions of the Pentateuch. But as recent discussions have been much 
more busied with the legislative part of the book, and as Graf's original 
distinction between the Elohistic history and the Levitical legislation is 
still upheld by Colenso, M. Kosters undertakes to vindicate at large the 
comparatively late character of the passages in question. Colenso’s 
position scarcely calls for refutation, and in fact has its origin simply in 
the fact that the Bishop, whatever new developments his views may 
undergo, never retracts his former statements. But the question of the 
relative age of the historical parts of the Pentateuch is one on which all 
new discussion is acceptable, even though, as in the present case, no new 
point of view is attained. Rovers pronounces against Scholten on the 
question of John in Asia Minor. Loman carries out with special refer- 
ence to Matthew his wild theory that the parables of the Synoptici are the 
everngey Of Paul, a hidden teaching meant only for the initiated. Whether 
Jesus Himself ever taught by parables is, we are told, far from certain. 
At least it is never safe to use parables as authentic teaching of Christ. 
The other papers do not seem to call for notice. W. R. S. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Causality ; or, The Philosophy of Law Investigated. By the Rev. Grorcr 
Jamigson, B.D. Second edition, greatly enlarged. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


This book is evidently the work of a bold and acute speculator, and, 
in spite of occasional inelegancies, it is throughout clearly and vigorously 
written. The title is somewhat unhappy, as Mr Jamieson has a solu- 
tion to offer not merely of the problem of causality, but of most other 
difficulties in philosophy. Most readers will think he is only too success- 
ful when he includes among these the mystery of the origin of evil ; and 
we need hardly say that we are far from accepting all his results. Still, 
at a time when the prevailing tendency is to dismiss all such inquiries as 
inane and arid, it is something to have made the attempt. 

It being obviously impossible, within the limits of such a notice as 
this, to take up all the points discussed in Mr Jamieson’s work, we 
select for brief comment the first two appendices, which constitute the 
greater part of the new matter, and contain, according to the author, 
the more important heads of his argument. These are examinations of 
Mansel on the Philosophy of the Conditioned, and Mill on Causation. 
The former is, we think, the more successful, and contains much that is 
both acute and true. Mr Jamieson rightly insists on the impossibility of 
belief in a contradiction ; and both in this appendix and his introduction 
shews an intelligent apprehension of the real source of the antinomies 
insisted on by the School of Nescience. Most of these can be shewn to 
rise from the covert introduction of a spatial concept into a region to 
which it is foreign. This was well brought out by Mr Martineau in his 
review of Mansel’s lectures, and is a truth which admits of further 
development. It is, however, to be regretted that Mr Jamieson has, to 
a considerable extent, wasted his space and labour on merely verbal 
objections to Mansel’s exposition, without distinctly laying down the 
positive evidence for our knowledge of the infinite. This arises at once 
from the principle of relativity. We know things in relation to our- 
selves—that is, self and not self are given as terms of a relation ; and it 
is so with all the objects of our knowledge. Along with relative we 
apprehend absolute, and along with finite, infinite, so that it is as illegi- 
timate to deny the knowledge of infinite as of finite. They are a pair in 
the vast double chain of relatives of which our knowledge has been truly 
said to consist. When this truth is fairly grasped, we are in a position 
to rebut the objections taken to our positive knowledge of the infinite, 
which will be found ultimately to’ resolve themselves into the fact, that 
the notion is vague and shadowy, which is admitted. But the know- 
ledge we have of God is real, “though what God is, none ean perfectly 
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define but he that has the logic of God Himself” (Amesius’ Medulla 
Theologica, ch. iv.). 

In replying to Mill’s Theory of Causation, Mr Jamieson, like an able 
writer in a recent Quarterly Review, has not succeeded in apprehending 
his opponent’s position. All that can be seen in cause and effect is 
invariable sequence : we therefore call that a cause which invariably 
precedes an effect. But, it is argued, how can it be known what is 
invariable? How many instances constitute the relationship? This 
question Mill cannot be asked to answer, for his position is sceptical,— 
that is, he does not absolutely affirm the causal relationship as existing 
between any two things, but merely that, unless contradicted by experi- 
ence, we are entitled to assume it. The objection implies that Mill 
assumes a knowledge of the invariable, which is incorrect. Thus far we 
have been answering the reviewer. Mr Jamieson falls into a similar 
error in his criticism of Mill’s reply to the objection that day and night, 
though invariable sequents, are not causally connected. Mill’s answer is 
quite conclusive : we know from other sources that the relationship of 
day and night is not invariable. And we may find out the same of any 
two events, although until such discovery we may validly assume that 
they stand to one another as cause and effect. The refutation of the 
empirical theory of causation must be sought elsewhere. 

Mr Jamieson’s own view is thus expressed : “ In all causality there is 
an external and an internal relationship of combining elements, which 
must be present ; and there can be no causation with one of these rela- 
tionships only, not with the external alone, nor with the internal alone, 
but only with both as of necessity in combination.” This is very true, 
but, so far as we can see, leaves the question exactly where it found it. 
Mr Jamieson does not see that merely verbal changes on an old theory 
will not remove the difficulty. We should have been glad to see dis- 
cussed under this head Dr Bain’s ingenious reference of the causal nexus 
to persistence of force.* ‘ 

In the rest of the book we find everywhere the evidence of pains- 
taking and independent thought on the deeper problems of speculation. 
But, upon the whole, what was said of another may perhaps be said of 
Mr Jamieson, that he has shewn himself rather a fit student than a fit 
exponent of philosophy. W. RN. 


A Compendium of Evangelical Theology given in the Words of Holy 
Scripture. By Rev. Wm. Passmore. Longmans. 1873. 


The title of Mr Passmore’s book describes its nature. Following 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology, to which this volume is designed to stand 
in the relation of a “ companion,” he has assorted under their respeetive 
heads the whole of those passages of Scripture which are usually adduced 
as “ proof texts.” “The texts are taken from the authorised version and 
given in full for the sake of more handy use ; and in a number of cases 
an attempt is made to indicate the recurrence in the original of the 


* For July 1872. * Logic, iii., iv. 8. 
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technical terms of New Testament theology, and. to discriminate their 
several significations. So, for instance, in the cases of wgeywéexw and 
ixdoyh (under “ predestination”), Berri%s, and many more. This might 
have been extended to Hebrew as well as Greek terms. The theology 
of the writer is not only “evangelical,” but Calvinistic, as might be 
expected from his adhesion to Hodge ; and he has succeeded in presenting 
our students of theology with what is certainly the more complete and 
carefully arranged compendium of Scriptural proofs known to us. It is 
true that mere classified citations, apart from their context and from their 
place in the organic development of biblical ideas, are not of very great 
use in theological study. It has been to the detriment of theology that 
the Protestant scholasticism of a couple of centuries ago taught the 
Church to rely so much on an array of these miscellaneous dicta probantia. 
Still, there are Joci on which it is convenient for junior students especially 
to have before them the passages mainly trusted in for the defence of 
doctrine ; and such a handbook as Hodge’s will be much more helpful 
when the reader has Mr Passmore’s companion to it at his elbow. So 
far as we have been able to test it, his collection of texts errs rather on 
the side of uncritical fulness than of meagreness ; and his following of 
the American text-book borders on slavishness. But he has done with 
praiseworthy pains what it is a merit to have done at all. We are 
hardly yet come to the day when the great truths of dogmatics will be 
felt to receive their complete defence only when their rise and develop- 
ment have been traced through revelation by a scientific biblical theo- 


logy working with the instruments of historical and critical exegesis. 


O_Lp TESTAMENT EXEGEsIs. 


The Structure of the Old Testament. By Rev. Stantey Leatues, M.A. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 


In this unpretending little volume, intended for ordinary English 
readers, the accomplished Professor of Hebrew at King’s College has 
put together with some care much interesting matter on the various 
elements, distinguished as Historic, Prophetic, Poetic, and Legal, which 
enter into what he calls the natural history of the Old Testament. He 
has been specially happy in turning to apologetic account the historical 
structure of the Hebrew Scriptures. Having proved by the external 
testimony of Josephus and the Apocryphal writers that the Old Testa- 
ment existed substantially as we have it at least three centuries before 
Christ, he shews how its later books assume the prior existence of the 
earlier ones, and of the facts which they record. In this way the sub- 
stantial reliableness of the history, back to the Mosaic era, is brought 
out in a very fresh and interesting way. The other chapters are. less 
apologetic and less fresh, but the whole book is well fitted to serve its 
purpose. 
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On the Miracle recorded in the Tenth Chapter of the Book of Joshua. By 
the Rev. Epwarp Bier, M.A., late fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. Hatchards. 1873. 


The ingenious author of this little monograph, whose death we regret 
to see announced,’endeavours to make it probable that the miracle in 
question may have been occasioned by the arrest of the earth’s diurnal 
rotation on its axis for the period of twelve hours. He calculates that 
such an arrest might have been brought about with sufficient gentleness 
to obviate all feeling of shock, within from eleven to twenty-two minutes ; 
and he supposes that a trace of such an event may be found in the deluge, 
of which, according to Plato, Solon heard from the Egyptian priests 
(Timeus, 25 v.) ; probably, also, in the tradition of a prodigy in the 
heavens in the reign of Ogyges, quoted by Augustine from a lost work 
of Varro. The most curious part, however, of this little book, is that in 
which the author endeavours to connect the geological phenomena of the 
glacial period and boulder-formation with such a slight and temporary 
bulging out of the poles as would necessarily result from a brief arrest 
of the earth’s rotation. It would be too much to say that he has proved 
his theory. Indeed, he does not pretend to do more than shew cause 
why the scriptural miracle and the geological facts may possibly have 
had the same cause. But he has certainly adduced a sufficient mass of 
facts and deductions bearing on this point to cast fresh interest over 
the remarkable narrative of Joshua. The theory itself, however, is not 
new, for Mr Biley tells us that it was first suggested in 1820 by an 
avonymous French savan, and first published by M. Chaubard in 1838. 


Cuurcu History anp Briocrapay. 


Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Joun Toxtocn, D.D., Principal of St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Blackwood. 1872. Vol. L., Liberal 
Churchmen (pp. 463). Vol. II., The Cambridge Platonists (pp. 488). 


To reclaim from unmerited neglect any important school of thought, 
whether in Literature, Philosophy, or Theology—by tracing its rise and 
progress, sketching the lives and labours of its chief representatives, giving 
a critical estimate of its character and services, indicating the causes of its 
decline, and how it may yet prove serviceable—this is an occupation 
worthy of a good deal of patient research and reflection. And these Prin- 
cipal Tulloch has not spared in the preparation of the work before us. 
The subject is known to have long engaged his attention, and portions of 
the matter here presented have from time to time appeared in another 
form. In these two volumes, however, we have doubtless the ripe result 
of all his studies in this walk ; and as the “‘ Rational Theology and Chris- 
tian Philosophy” here depicted is designed to furnish a model on which 
our author would fain see the Churches of this country moulding their 
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theological views and their ecclesiastical policy, it will be interesting, 
looked at in this light, to see what lessons it teaches, and how far the 
direction in which it points may or may not be safely followed. 

The work is largely biographical. In principle this is a great recom- 
mendation ; for without an adequate knowledge of the circumstances in 
which opinions, philosophical or religious, have been formed and urged, 
and of their advocates and opponents, no right estimate of them can be 
formed. But we cannot help thinking that the biographical element has 
been overdone here, and the book thus needlessly swelled out. Nearly a 
hundred pages, for example, are spent upon Lord Falkland, under the 
first head of “ A Moderate and Liberal Churchman.” It is, in fact, a 
pretty complete memoir, embracing minute domestic details, with sketches 
of his literary associates and their productions as well as his own. Right 
pleasant reading no doubt, provided by one who is evidently in his element 
in literary biography, but a great deal of it wide of its proper subject. As 
one of the most distinguished members of the Long Parliament, and 
occupying a middle position between the ultra-Royalists and the extreme 
Parliamentarians both in State and in Church policy, he was not unworthy 
of prominence in this work as one of the earliest advocates of that modera- 
tion in public affairs which it is Dr Tulloch’s great object to hold up for 
imitation. Yet what does the reader carry away from Lord Falkland’s 
case in relation to “‘ Rational Theology”? Simply this, that as to the 
claims of Romanism, on the one hand, after long familiarity with the 
most distinguished students of that subject, especially the great Chilling- 
worth, and after full examination of the subject for himself, his “ Discourse 
of the Infallibility of the Church of Rome” shews him to have been a firm 
and enlightened Protestant ; then, on the claims of Episcopacy, that he 
went along with the assertors neither of a Jus Divinwm Episcopacy nor of a 
Jus Divinum Presbyterianism, that he opposed alike the sacerdotal and 
sycophantish Episcopalians and the root-and-branch enemies of all Episco- 
pacy, that he held that form of Church government to be at once both 
ancient and useful, but needing to be purged of many abuses—his maxim 
being, “ Where it is not necessary to change, it is necessary not to change;” 
and finally, that he seems through life to have adhered to that moderate 
type of Calvinism in doctrine under which his studies at Trinity College, 
Dublin, were conducted when Usher was its Provost. Well, all this was 
so far to the author's point, but surely not so much so as to warrant the 
prodigious length of biographical detail in which Dr Tulloch has indulged. 

The plan of the work is excellent. Its two divisions are distinct enough 
to warrant the treatment of them separately—of “ Rational Theology” 
first, and “ Christian Philosophy” next. Under each head, and in almost 
every chapter, the author’s own views crop out in varied lights, but they 
are more formally stated in his two introductory chapters, entitled 
“The Spirit of Rational Inquiry in Protestantism,” and, “ The Course of 
Religion and Parties in England (1500-1625);” and they are reiterated 
and summed up in his closing chapter, headed, “General Estimate— 
Religious Philosophy.” 

At the very outset, in the preface to the first volume, one is startled to 
find that “the spirit which inquires rather than asserts” seems to be the 
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“ Rationalism” which the book is meant to recommend. “ The Church,” 
he says, “ which has lost all savour of Rational thought—of the spirit 
which inquires rather than asserts—is already effete and ready to perish.” 
Now, it is true that the Church, whose reigning spirit is to “ assert” without 
“ inquiry,” is all that Dr Tulloch says ; but the Church which shall cherish 
and indulge in the spirit that “ inquires rather than asserts,” has within it 
just as certainly the seeds of its own dissolution. No doubt there is much 
assertion without inquiry, and perhaps still more that goes beyond the legiti- 
mate results of inquiry. But there is a morbid spirit of “ inquiry” which 
finds so much to be said for both sides and all views of every question, that 
it shrinks from “ asserting” anything, remaining therefore provisional— 
tolerant alike of truth in which there may be a considerable mixture of 
error, and of error in which there may be much truth, “ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” We the rather direct 
attention to this at the outset, because the “ spirit of moderation” held up 
in this work is so loosely defined that at times it represents a thing most 
just and useful, both in religion and in philosophy, but anon seems to mean 
such a latitude of thinking on religious subjects as would embrace within 
the Church’s bosom almost everything short of a denial of its great his- 
torical facts. There is a moderation which in earnest times can ill be 
dispensed with. In such times there always are extremes on both sides 
of every great question, and it is a positive blessing when there exists an 
enlightened and earnest middle party, who, while unable to go with either 
extreme, have fixed convictions of their own, with courage enough to 
express and to urge them. Men of this stamp, whether they win or lose, 
do much in keeping the ship when it is getting too much under the 
management of either of the other parties from being run upon the rocks. 
But assuredly it is not the speculative, as contrasted with the dogmatic, 
who make up the staple of such moderation, and it is just because this is 
precisely what Dr Tulloch’s book is fitted, and we fear intended to nurse, 
that we write these things. Take the following sentences, which are but 
a specimen of what, in one form or other, will be found the great lesson 
deduced from the several biographical sketches of the book : 


“The patient search for truth is better than all dogmas” (I. 169). 
“ Theological or dogmatic differences are not really religious differences, 
and should not break the unity of common faith and worship. All 
theological opinion implies certain human additions to the religious 
element; certain ‘conceits of men’ which, in their very nature, provoke 
and admit of diversity of criticism, but this diversity is no ground of 
religious separation” (I, 223, 224), 

From this the conclusion is inevitable, that if one is of “ opinion ” that 
Christ was a mere man, having no existence before He was born into the 
world, and another is of “opinion” that He was “in the beginning 
with God,” and “was God,” that “all things were made by Him, 
and without Him was no one thing made which was made;” that 
in the fulness of time He “was made flesh and dwelt among us,” but 
that “before Abraham was born He was ’’—these theological or dogmatic 
differences, not being religious differences, “should not break the unity 
of common faith and worship.” Therefore there ought to be no creed 
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expressive of who and what Christ is, for that would “break the unity 
of faith,” and for the same reason there ought not to be no written 
liturgy or free prayer so expressed as to “break the unity of worship.” 
But this is not all. For as “all theological opinion implies certain human 
additions to the religious element,” it would seem to follow that the less 
of this human element we have the better; and so the spirit that “inquires 
rather than asserts,” or inquires into all things without asserting any- 
thing, is the most “ rational,” for “ the patient search after truth is better 
than all dogmas.” Hear, again, the following: 

“Tt is the inevitable characteristic of a moderate or liberal section in 
Church or State to hold together with comparative laxity. ‘The very fact of 
their liberality implies a certain impartiality which refuses to lend itself 
to mere blind partisanship, or to that species of irrational devotion which 
forms the rude strength of great parties” (I. ix.). 

The fault we find with this statement is not the praise bestowed upon 
“liberality ” and “impartiality,” and the condemnation of “ blind partisan- 
ship” and “irrational devotion,” but that this liberality and impartiality 
are claimed for the men of no party, while blind partisanship and irrational 
devotion are proclaimed to be—not inevitable concomitants of the move. 
ments of all great parties, made up as they are of men imperfect at the 
best, but—the very staple, “the rude strength ” of them. Need we ask how 
this reflects even on the forces which achieved the triumph of Christianity 
itself over heathenism, and on every great Reformation, whether in Church 
or in State, in any land? Assuredly it has never been this spirit, which 
inquires rather than asserts, that has “wrought any deliverance in the 
earth ’—or ever will. We should be sorry to be thought, in these remarks, 
to abate a jot of the value we have assigned to true moderation in times of 
religious excitement and earnest struggle. Wherever enlightened convic- 
tions, short of either extreme—whether well or ill-founded—make their 
voice to be heard, they exercise a most wholesome influence. We could 
illustrate this from our author's volumes, and can cordially go along with 
him in much that he says of the jus divinwm Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians, of hardened Lutheranism and minutely articulated, scholastic 
Calvinism, and on that idol of Uniformity which was the bane, first of 
the Anglicans, next of the Presbyterians, and after them of the 
Anglicans again. But this, we fear, is only a subordinate object of this 
work, which goes for something considerably beyond that—a Broad 
Churchmanship of the most advanced type, at once for the Anglican and 
the Scottish Churches. 

But the biographical method enables the author to do more than 
advocate, in typical examples, his beaw ideal of Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy. He can, in the course of his sketches, make such 
running remarks and comments as go—indirectly indeed, but very 
effectively—in the same direction. Take, for example, ‘the ever-memor- 
able” Hales of Eton. As a typical example of ripe scholarship, philoso- 
phic calmness, and rational theology—taking a firm hold of the ethical 
principles of Christianity, but never rising to any of its characteristic 
evangelical truths, and scarcely ever even naming them—he could hardly 
be passed over in this work ; and we expected that, after some biographical 
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notice of him, some characteristic specimens of his mode of viewing divine 
things would have been given, and either after that or somewhere else, but 
subordinately, that whatever related to his presence at the famous Synod of 
Dort would have been given. Instead of that, some twenty pages of the sketch 
are devoted to this subject, as if on purpose to get out those views which 
the author seems to have most at heart. As chaplain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, King James's ambassador at the Hague, Hales was instructed to 
attend this Synod, at which the Remonstrant or Arminian party were tried 
and condemned, in order to report its proceedings to Sir Dudley; his 
sovereign having sent to it five English divines as foreign representatives. 
But in all the letters which he wrote from the Synod—between thirty and 
forty, mostly short—there is hardly anything which can be called more 
than curious, and, coming from an onlooker, useful as a means of estimating 
the temper and views of the parties. Evidently he thought with his 
English associates, that the Remonstrant party—a mere fraction, standing 
forth to impugn the doctrine of the standards—had no proper case. At 
the same time, with our views of form and of fairness the Synod’s mode 
of procedure would be justly regarded as imperious, unjust, and unbrotherly, 
and it seems clear that Hales and his English associates had this impression, 
though he is cautious in expressing it. Further, as some of the ruling spirits 
in the Synod, in their eagerness to extinguish the Remonstrant cause, 
dragged into it discussions on the deepest aspects of the divine decrees and 
the nicest distinctions on the bearings of the death of Christ—on which 
the members were not agreed among themselves—it is not wonderful that 
Hales, never a lover of theological controversy, should have wearied of the 
whole subject and come away from Holland with a positive distaste, if not 
for Calvinism itself, at least for the wranglings which it had there 
occasioned. 

Well, thus much it would not have been amiss for our author to have 
said. But he makes his long narrative on this subject a vehicle for con- 
veying a great deal more—for saying everything fitted to put up Epis- 
copius and the Remonstrant party, and disparaging that of their opponents. 
Not that he positively advocates the views of either—that would not have 
answered his great end,—but that he leaves the impression that they are 
the wisest people who have no “ theological opinion” at all on the great 
subjects in dispute ; that if (as reported) Hales at that Synod “ bade good 
night to Calvin,” he did not say good morning to Arminius (an extremely 
happy turn this, by the way, of our author). 


“He did not pass,” he says, “from one side to the other. His mind 
was of too high an order, bis gift of spiritual insight far too delicate and 
subtle, to admit of his doing this. When he left the narrowness of Cal- 
vinism, he did so, not because he became possessed by some other narrow- 
ness, but because he saw from a higher field of vision how little dogmatic 
precision has to do with spiritual truth, and how hopeless it is to tie and 
confine this truth under definite creeds and systems” (pp. 191, 192). 


This sweeping statement, did it mean only that divine truth, in its 
whole compass and spiritual depth, transcends the limits of all that can 
be put into human language, would expres an indisputable truth. 
But it is easy to see that, put as it is, and in the connection which 
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such statements have throughout this whole work, it.is meant to disparage 
all human formuls, as distinctive of truth from error, and that under its 
ample shadow the most discordant views of the most fundamental truths 
in all theology might legitimately rest. 

Of the sermons of Hales we have enjoyed the reading of that on “ Deal- 
ing with erring Christians,” on “ David’s heart smiting him for cutting 
off Saul’s skirt,” and on “ Peace I leave with you,” but especially that on 
“Christian Omnipotency.” And what Dr Tulloch has given us of his 
writings is well selected. But one extract from his tract on “ Schism,” 
will, we apprehend, hardly put him up with any who think that there are 
“dogmas” regarding the Person of Christ worth standing for—Athanasius 
contra mundum. 

“Tt hath been the common disease of Christians from the beginning not 
to content themselves with that measure of faith which God and the 
Scripture have expressly afforded us Hence arose those ancient 
and many separations among Christians occasioned by Arianism, Euty- 
chianism, Nestorianism, Photinianism, Sabellianism ... . all which are 
but names of schism, howsoever, in the common language of the fathers, 
they were called heresies We will take these rents in the Church 
to be at the worst but schisms upon matter of opinion I do not 
yet see that men of different opinions in Christian —— may not hold 
communion in sacris and go to one church. Why may I not go, if occa- 
sion require, to an Arian church, so there be no Arianism expressed in 
their liturgy? And were liturgies and public forms of service so framed 
as that they admitted not of particular and private fancies, but contained 
only such things as in which all Christians do agree, schisms on opinion 
were utterly vanished” (i. 227-29). 

Dr Tulloch, in quoting this and more in the same strain, with evident 
approval, leaves no doubt upon the reader's mind what he means by 
“ rational theology ;’ but whether he will thus recommend it to those to 
whom the vital truths regarding the Person and Work of Christ are dear, 
we hope there is good ground to doubt. 

Passing Jeremy Taylor and Edward Stillingfleet, we are brought to the 
second volume, which in our judgment is by far the best. There is no 
superfluous biography here ; for Cambridge Platonism cannot be under- 
stood and appreciated without a careful study of the circumstances which 
gave it birth, and imparted to it in the hands of its chief representatives 
its varying complexion. Towards this, Dr Tulloch’s narrative sketches, 
with his own just critical remarks, will give the student great help; and 
we have all the greater pleasure in saying so after the reflections we have 
passed upon the former volume, and in view of the opinion we must 
express of that peculiar type of Christianity—the distinctively Platonic— 
which our author commends just where we deem it sadly misleading. 

Benjamin Whichcote, his first example and the earliest of that peculiar 
type, is an old friend of ours. His Aphorisms arrested our attention dur- 
ing our earliest theological studies, as teeming with valuable thoughts of an 
ethical. nature, and prepared us both for the excellences and the defects of 
his published discourses. As his Aphorismshave for their object to hold forth 
the intrinsic reasonableness of Religion, its adaptation to all the capacities of 
our nature, its fitness to bring us into sweet harmony with ourselves, with 
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our fellow- men, and with God, and so to ennoble and perfect humanity, so his 
ninety-seven published sermons, may be said to have hardly any other aim 
than to illustrate this from a great variety of texts. While about seventy of 
them are upon purely ethical subjects, not a few of what may be called 
the evangelical texts are treated from a purely ethical point of view. 
Thus, Nos. 50, 51, on “ Never man spake like this man,” is not, as one 
should expect, on the characteristics of Christ’s teaching, but on “ the 
glorious evidence and power of divine truth,”—truth “ of first-inseription, 
or of after-revelation ,” in which are some very good things, but not a word 
on that in Christ’s teaching which probably was what paralysed those 
who were sent to seize Him. In fact, with the exception of four on one 
text (46-49), “‘ Now then we are ambassadors for Christ,” &c.—in which 
the reconciling work of Christ, in its effectual character, is rather more 
fully dwelt on than in any of the others, and this not very satisfactorily— 
almost all the objective features of Christianity are drawn down into sub- 
jective aspects of them, and thus more or less rationalised, and, as to their 
peculiar efficacy, in a great measure dissolved. This very painfully appears 
in some of the sermons on evangelical texts, which, in spite of the power- 
ful things which they contain, though pleasing to the intellect, fall powerless 
on the heart. And if this is the case with such preaching in the hands of 
a Whichcote, what must such moderate rational theology be in the hands 
of men who want that element of intellectual and ethical power which 
alone gives it any interest at all? One short extract from No. 30, on 
“The Nature of Salvation by Christ,” will help the reader to understand 
what we mean :—“I might tell you of other ‘form of words,’ which some 
entangle religion withal, and bring religion which is now declared into 
mystery. As to ‘know Christ,’ to have ‘ Christ formed in us,’ ‘to be in 
Christ.’ I have met with some that are full of scruple, because they can- 
not be resolved in these points. I will tell you what these mean plainly, 
that everybody may understand. It is no more than to be a good, honest 
Christian, i.e., to follow the plain directions of our Lord and Saviour, to 
live according to his rules, and to be in his spirit. . . . Also, I meet with 
this form of words, which sometimes entangle men, ‘ having the spirit,’ 
being ‘guided by the spirit, ‘led by the spirit,’ ‘following the spirit.’ 
These all import the following of the plain doctrines of the Apostles, that 
were inspired with and spake by the spirit. The spirit of God did in- 
spire and direct them, and they that then lived, did follow the spirit when 
they received the words from their mouths, who spake by the spirit; and 
wenow who are guided and directed by their doctrines.” ! 


1 Vol. IL, pp. 82, 83. (Aberdeen, Ed. 1751.)—We cannot leave Whichcote 
without protesting against the introduction of Hooker’s name in connection with 
this school of “‘ conciliation” between philosophy and religion (in the sense of 
platonically rationalising Revealed Religion). See pages 82 and 114. Hooker did 
not “‘ strike into the same (platonising) vein ina special direction,” but in Revealed 
Religion sat at the feet of Scripture, receiving the law at its mouth. ‘“ He saw 
(says Dr Tulloch) distinctly, in his ecclesiastical polity however, the lines of 
spiritual truth in reason and revelation converge; but he did not see with equal 
clearness, or at least he did not interpret with equally distinct comprehension, 
their inter-mingling and co-ordination in all directions, so as to irradiate the 
whole theological sphere with the light of rational inquiry.” Precisely so: in 
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John Smith was undoubtedly (as our author says) the richest and most 
beautiful mind that the Cambridge school produced. While yeta student, 
we could almost repeat by heart some of those incomparable passages in 
his Select Discourses which lift the soul almost above itself, and we used to 
read them, as a peculiar treat, to sympathetic friends. Quando ullum 
invenite parem, people might well exclaim, when, at the early age of 
thirty-four, he was cut off. Dr Tulloch’s analysis of his Discourses and 
exposition of his philosophico-religious views is as full as it is correct, 
only he praises what in our judgment must be read with very great 
caution, and all the more as the glowing eloquence in those very places is 
so apt to carry the young reader off his feet. There is no denial of any of 
those truths which lie at the foundation of the sinner’s acceptance with 
God,—indeed they are nominally admitted, but under colour, or by occa- 
sion, of the many abuses to which they have given rise (abuses however 
as old as those who said, “ Let us do evil that good may come”), the 
reader is all but warned off from them ; in fact, they are in the way, and 
the whole strength and enthusiasm of the preacher is thrown into the 
beauty and bliss of a soul in sympathy with God and holiness. It is a 
sort of erotic religion—rather than esthetic. The loveliness and grandeur 
of a God-like character sets him ablaze, and, instead of rearing this on 
those gracious relations which spring out of “ peace through the blood 
of the Uross,” the two are unhappily contrasted, as if the one had to be 
positively guarded against in cultivating the other. 

We regret to have more than exhausted our space before coming to 
perhaps the greatest name of all, Ralph Cudworth, and that remarkable 
man, Henry More—on both of whom we could like to have dwelt a little. 
But perhaps this may only stimulate the reader to go to the book itself, 
which he will read with much interest; and in which he will find what, 
unless he is more than usually well read, will enlarge his acquaintance 
with the religious and philosophical thinking of England in the seven- 
teenth century. With the drawbacks which we have felt it due to truth 
to state, we can freely recommend it as a valuable contribution to the 
literature of historical theology. D. B. 


History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Epwarp Revss, 
Professor in the Theological Faculty, and in the Protestant Seminary 
of Strasbourg. Translated by Anntz Harwoop, with a Preface and 
Notes by R. W. Dats, M.A., Volume I. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1872. y 


This is a book of unquestionable brilliancy and power; and Miss 
Harwood’s readable translation will increase the number of readers 
which it has already found among English theologians. No one indeed 
can read the book of the Strasbourg professor, without feeling that he 
possesses a rare power of suggesting thoughts on the subject of the 


other words, be rendered to reason the things that are reason’s, and to God (in 
Revelation) the things—whether more or less—that are God’s ; and so he did not 
rationalise the latter—which is more than we fear can be said of the Platonic 
school. 
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Christian theology of the Apostolic age. We cannot however regard 
it as a satisfactory historical work. A history of the theology of the 
Apostolic age, especially when filled as this volume is with views which 
are opposed to the theology of the Church, ought to be more critical, and 
to give at greater length the reasons for its conclusions. The book is 
indeed, as Reuss admits, not a history, but rather a series of systematic 
representations, without any apparent outward connection. But the 
author takes advantage of his character as an historian to decline for 
the most part a polemical vindication of the ideas which he has formed 
regarding the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles. Many of his render- 
ings of these teachings will be startling to the English reader; and he 
certainly will not be disposed to receive them without some more full 
statement than Reuss has seen fit to give of the grounds on which they 
rest. As a history, the book gives too few facts, nor is there a suffi- 
cient exhibition of the interpretations of the facts which have been given 
by other theologians ; and if we are to regard it as a book on systematic 
theology, we must pronounce it equally defective. Views of the person 
of our Lord and of His teaching, which are still, notwithstanding all oppo- 
sition, the prevailing opinion in the Churches of Christendom, cannot be 
put aside by a few ingenious epigrammatically expressed speculations. 
Take the following with regard to the Divinity of Christ : 


“ Tf there is in all history one personage whose biography it were well 
(by giving the progressive picture of the inner man) to study, then that 
personage is assuredly Jesus of Nazareth. But never during the first 
seventeen centuries of the Christian era did our fathers speak of the life 
of Jesus in this sense ; never did they conceive such an idea. For that 
life belonged exclusively to the theology of the Church, and that theo- 
logy had treated the life of Jesus, from the very first, less as a memory 
than asa dogma. The very details recorded by the evangelists—details 
so instructive in many aspects, and of which no one questioned the 
reality — were from this point of view reduced to the minimum of 
importance, since the disciple who created the science of the Church 
had declared his desire to know nothing among men but Jesus Christ 
crucified. For him as for his successors Jesus had lived only to die. 
Christian theology developed itself in a direction which tended to 
alienate it more and more from studies such as those we have just 
indicated. The conviction in relation to the absolute divinity of Christ 
excluded, and must still exclude, the very idea of a biography in the 
true sense of that word. God has no history ; God does not make pro- 
gress or develop unless it be according to Hegel’s conception ; and any 
one who undertakes seriously, and without playing upon words, to write 
a life of Jesus, by that very fact, and whatever may be the result of his 
labours, steps out of the strict enclosure of orthodoxy.” 


Notwithstanding the grave faults of the book, whether looked at as a 
history or as a theological treatise, we would repeat what we have 
already said, that no one can read it without having many fresh and 
interesting thoughts suggested to him. There is moreover a tone of 
candour which is very attractive. Many of the positions of the party to 
which the author belongs are abandoned ; and there is a moral fervour 
and a recognition of Christianity as spirit and life, from which even 
orthodox theologians might learn a lesson. J. G. 
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Golden Lives: Biographies for the Day. By H. A. Pace, author of 
“ Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” &c. Strahan & Co., 56 Ludgate 
Hill, London. 1873. 


No books are more valuable than those which tell men of “ golden 
lives.” A life in which great powers are devoted to noble ends, is a gift to 
men the influence of which ought to survive beyond the generation which 
witnessed the living presence. But, in this respect, much depends upon 
the biographer. How often has the image of noble life been marred and 
disfigured by the stupid and blundering manner in which the biographer 
has told its story. Biographical gifts are by no means common, for it 
requires something like greatness in the biographer to be able to present 
a picture of a great man which shall at once be living and true. Mr 
Page’s volume is on this account of singular value. Here we have ten 
pictures, limned by a master’s hand, of great and noble men and women 
whose memory we all desire to cherish, Who does not wish to retain a 
lively recollection of the character and work of “ Faraday, the philosopher,” 
“George Cotton, the bishop,” “ Hugh Miller, the man of science,” and 
“ John Keble, the hymn writer”? This book will help us to do so ; for 
here we have their lives and those of others told in language so simple 
and graceful that all may read with interest. But its grace and 
simplicity are by no means the only merits of Mr Page’s Golden Lives. 
An insight, subtle and profound, into the characters whom he describes, 
is everywhere present, so that while the book may be read with profit 
by those who know nothing of them previously, even those who have 
studied every biography which may have been published about them, 
will gain fresh light from Mr Page’s criticisms. The manner in which 
the author understands opposite characters, and does justice to men like 
Edward Denison and Perthes on the one hand, and to William Burns and 
John Keble on the other, shews how wide and rich are his sympathies and 
culture. Many of the readers of this Review will turn with interest to the 
sketch of William Burns, and assuredly they will not be disappointed 
We must make room for the concluding sentences. ‘“ He was ‘ready, 
aye ready ;’ watchful after the apostolic model, he was also served and 
equipped after the apostolic model. We can well imagine the future 
historian of nineteenth-century missions finishing up the chapter on China 
with some such words as these :—‘ William Burns is one of the greatest, 
perhaps the greatest, missionary of modern times ; with more health 
both of body and mind than Henry Martyn, with more energy and 
enthusiasm than Carey, and with more self-command than Xavier, he is 
such, that had he been a Roman Catholic, he would assuredly have been 
canonized. Simply because of the innate and unconscious grandeur of 
his life, the impression made by his biography in its completeness, 
resembles what we should expect to be produced by some thoroughly 
Christian epic, in which the hero, devoted with absolute singleness 
of purpose to some great object, is followed through various trials and 
changes of outward circumstances, until at last he falls in the midst of 
his labours, while only the first-fruits of the harvest of his efforts have 
become evident.’ ” 
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Extracts might be multiplied indefinitely from a book where all is 
good ; but we shall only add that “Golden Lives” is equally suited 
for the congregational library, for the study, and for the drawing-room 
table. J. G. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL, 


John, Whom Jesus Loved. By James Cuxross, A.M., D.D., Highbury 
Hill, London. London (Stock). 1872. Pp. 216. 


This new book seems to us a great advance, in almost every way, on Dr 
Culross’s previous publications. His ‘Lazarus Revived” must always 
stand alone for gracious thoughtfulness and exquisite utterance; while 
others are being increasingly valued. But the present volume, although 
not yet what we expect it will grow to in a second and after-editions, is a 
specially original, matterful, and genuine contribution to our Johannine 
studies, Fundamentally, it is to be prized for the conception of John all 
through (or nearly so). Just as love is emptied of its potentiality—a 
potentiality that raises it even beyond faith—by the poor sentimentalism 
that practically confounds it with mere gushing, and often sensuous 
emotion, so we suspect the popular idea of John falls all but infinitely 
short of the original, as set forth in the Gospel and in his own fathomless 
words. Because of the imperishable phrase which rightly gives title to 
this book, and certain post-apostolical traditions about the old white- 
haired apostle, which bring him before us saying, almost senilely, over and 
over, ‘‘ My little children, love one another,” the marvellous breadth and 
depth and strength and passionateness and momentwm of John’s native 
make, are missed. For ourselves, we have always regarded Moses in the 
Old Testament, and John and Paul in the New Testament, as the most 
commanding examples of the subduing masterdom of the grace of God. 
Originally, all three were supremely human, and the “transforming” 
Spirit alone changed and mellowed them into the pathetically “meek and 
lowly” servants of the Lord they severally became. If the saying may be 
risked, it needed the very omnipotence of God to fashion such ultimately 
gentle and forbearing men out of natures so prodigiously antagonistic and 
self-assertative. Of John we must think, if we would think truthfully, 
not as weak but strong, not as sentimental but peculiarly intellectual, not 
as primarily loving, but contrariwise a terrible hater and of vehement and 
impetuous impulses. It is a profound and damaging misconception to 
come to the study of either the man or his writings merely as “ loving” and 
“loved,” that is, unless our conception of love be also enobled and enlarged. 
One brief and characteristic quotation will reveal Dr Culross’s conception 
of John: 

“ Personally, he stands forth to view as one of the noblest instances in 
history of Christ’s transforming all-commanding power. He could never, 
under any circumstances, have been an ordinary man; if hostile to Christ, 
he would have been not less resolute and unshrinking than Saul of Tarsus, 
even when he breathed out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord, though in another way. It is a tribute to the power of 
Christ that He subdued and dominated sucha nature, A traveller, giving 
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an account of an ancient volcano which he visited, tells of a verdurous 
cup-like hollow on the mountain summit, and, where the fierce heat had 
once burned, a still, clear, pool of water, looking up like an eye to the 
beautiful heavens above. It is an apt parable of this man. Naturally and 
originally volcanic, capable of profoundest passion and daring, he is new- 
made by grace, till in his old age he stands out in calm grandeur of char- 
acter, and depth and largeness of soul, with all the gentleness and graces 
of Christ adorning him; a man, as I image him to myself, with a face so 
noble that kings might do him homage, and so sweet that children would 
run to him for his blessing” (pp. 194-5). 

We take this from pretty near the close of the book ; but the chapters 
going before move onward to this fresh and, meo judicio, masterly concep- 
tion. We should like Dr Culross similarly to bring out the unique genius 
and brain-force of John as part of that general largeness and width and 
strength which belonged to him, No man had such weirdly magnificent 
and tremendous things placed before him as a Seer (“‘See-er”); but he 
looked with calm, steady, unlidded eye on the most awful revelations, and 
wrote down all. Even Paul had not the courage of his knowledge to that 
extent. He dared not utter all he saw when “caught up.” John’s intellect 
(apart from inspiration) was a superb one, spacious, keen, serene, worthy 
(with reverence we say it) of the Apocalypse. Our space is exhausted, 
and we must limit ourselves now almost entirely to the headings of the 
different chapters, viz., 1. The Man. II. The Companion of Jesus. III. 
After the Ascension. IV. The Writer. V. The Theologian. VI. His In- 
fluence. Appendix.—Legends and Traditions. Chapter IV. gives a new 
and admirable translation of John’s Epistles, with suggestive annotations. 
We may not dwell on tempting markings in our reading, but without 
reserve commend “John, Whom Jesus Loved,” to every one really seeking 
a first-class book in the truest and deepest sense of the word. Reverent, 
wistful, keen-eyed, sympathetic, surcharged with love, scholarly, it is 
worth a cartload of the trash that is popularly circulated as theology. 

A. B, G. 


MIscELLANEoUs. 


Literature and Dogma: An Essay towards a better Apprehension of the 
Bible. By Marruew Arnoxp, D.C.L. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1873. . 


“What the people now require is a religion of the Bible quite different 
from that which any of the churches or sects supply.” These words, from 
the preface of Mr Matthew Arnold’s recent work, explain why he has left 
off poking fun at the Daily Telegraph, and come forward as a religious 
teacher. Wise religious teachers are not so numerous among us that we 
can afford to dispense with any one who can give us fresh light on the most 
important of all subjects, even when the antecedents of the new prophet 
render him a scarcely less likely personage than Saul to be found among 
the prophets. But Mr Arnold has not been able to assume the serious- 
ness of tone which even he would, we presume, acknowledge to be suit- 
able in a work treating of religion. The best part of the book is its banter, 
and unfortunately it is upon a subject which few Englishmen care to see 
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treated in a light and bantering spirit. Perhaps the only portion of the 
book with which we are disposed to agree is his sarcastic criticism of the 
exaggerated importance given by certain churches at present, even in the 
midst of a grave religious crisis, to the “comparatively unimportant ques- 
tion as to whether the Church shall be connected with the nation in its 
cellective and corporate character or no.” 

“It is,” he writes, “as if men’s minds were much unsettled about 
mineralogy, and the teachers of it were at variance, and no teacher 
was convincing, and many people therefore were disposed to throw the 
study of mineralogy overboard altogether. What would naturally be the 
first business for every friend of the study? Surely to establish on sure 
grounds the value of the study, and to put its claims in a new light where 
they could no longer be denied. But if he acted as our Dissenters act in 
religion, what would he do? Give himself, heart and soul, to a furious 
crusade against keeping the Government School of Mines.” 

These words prove that Mr Arnold is watching with a keen, amused 
glance, the politico-religious controversy which is occupying too much, and 
to the exclusion of more important matters, the energies of certain reli- 
gious men. Mr Arnold would have us rather give our strength to the 
presentation of religion to the English people. So far good, but when he 
comes to our aid we positively stand aghast at his disregard of the laws 
of history and of criticism, not to speak of higher matters. He praises 
the “historic method,” and yet he treats the books of the Old and New 
Testament with greater arbitrariness than a theologian would venture to 
employ. He selects one proposition from the Old Testament and two 
from the New Testament, and tells us that in these three propositions 
we have all that the Bible has to teach us. The Old Testament com- 
mands us to attend to our conduct and to be righteous, and that through 
righteousness we shall attain to happiness. Mr Arnold admits, indeed, 
that it also speaks of a Son of Man who was to appear and “to become 
the miraculous agent of Israel’s new restoration, the heaven-sent exe- 
cutor of the Eternal’s judgment, and the bringer-in of the kingdom of 
righteousness ; the Messiah, in short, of our popular religion.” This 
Messianic belief was, however, “a kind of fairy tale which a man tells 
himself, which no one, we grant, can prove impossible to turn out true, 
but which no one also can prove certain to turn out true.” 

When Mr Arnold comes to appraise the value of the New Testament, 
he follows a similar mode of criticism, if we may call his capricious pre- 
ferences criticism. Jesus taught men to reverence their consciences, to 
watch over the thoughts of their hearts, and to practise self-renounce- 
ment ; and, because of these counsels, He deserves all the honour which 
men have paid to Him. But when the New Testament asserts that He 
wrought many miracles, and was raised froin the dead by the power of 
God, we must regard this as fable, Aberglaube, or extra belief, which is 
incredible to the modern mind. Of the narrative of the resurrection, he 
says: “ Behold a legend growing under your eyes.” Most readers will be 
curious to know on what principles Mr Arnold rejects certain portions 
of the Scripture narrative while he accepts others. His book furnishes 
no satisfactory answer. All he says is, that the “time-spirit” will not 
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permit him to believe in miracles, and before this “time-spirit” he bows 
with the same reverenee as the Romish theologian before the infallible 
chair. He does not anywhere say that either he or the “ time-spirit” 
is infallible, but he evidently entertains some such conception - regarding 
himself and the “time-spirit” as the Pope has about himself and the 
Catholic Church. Together they are able to settle any point of doctrine 
or criticism without much assistance from logic or history. This is pro- 
bably the reason why he conceals from his readers the principles on 
which he has made his selections and rejections from a Book which he 
admits is all-important for mankind. But the conclusion is clear enough. 
That which the churches of Christendom regard as the Christian religion 
is a mere fable ; for what Mr Arnold calls genuine Christianity is no 
more Christianity than is the teaching of Plato, of Seneca, or of Marcus 
Antoninus. These teachers, no less than Christ, taught all that Mr 
Arnold recognises as unadulterated Christianity. It is what Mr Arnold 
calls the “ fable,” or “ extra-belief,” in the Son of God and the Redeemer, 
which are the distinguishing doctrines of Christianity. If these are 
rejected, Christianity does not simply take its place on a level with the 
other moral systems of antiquity, but falls below them as a system more 
largely mingled with imposture and fanaticism. In the levity of its 
treatment of a religious theme, Mr Arnold’s book is a novelty, anda 
somewhat unpleasant novelty, in the modern literature of England. 
For example, he is filled with inextinguishable laughter at the idea of 
men speaking of “a personal First Cause,” or “the Godhead of the Eternal 


Son,” and the whole religious life of England appears to him inexpressibly 
droll. A writer who deals with religious subjects in such a spirit can 
scarcely expect, at the hands of his critics, a serious examination of his 
views. J. G. 


Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 
request of the Christian Evidence Society. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1872. 


These miscellaneous lectures admit of a certain kind of classification. 
We have, first of all, two lectures bearing on the argument for the divine 
existence. Dr Mozley ably unfolds the metaphysical argument, shewing 
how we inevitably reach the conception of God when we think out the 
idea of a cause, or how a man can only be an atheist, by refusing to think 
out a necessary idea of his mind ; and Mr Brooke handles anew the 
argument from design in such a way as to communicate some valuable 
information, but not otherwise giving new point or weight to the argu- 
ment. We have, secondly, five lectures bearing more or less directly on 
the Evidences of Christianity. Dr Allon furnishes a powerful, eloquent, 
and compressed proof of the supernatural character of Christianity, and 
of the sheer impossibility of otherwise accounting for it. Sir Bartle 
Frere, in a manner wonderfully fresh and interesting, shews from facts 
(taken chiefly from Indian life) that Christianity is a religion perfectly 
adapted to mankind of the most various races, and in every stage of 
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civilization, from the lowest to the highest. Dr Merivale, with consider- 
able force, works out the idea that there is nothing in history parallel, 
nothing in moral reasoning analogous, to the sudden and complete ex- 
tinction of the human idea of sacrifice, from the moment when Jesus 
Christ was offered to God upon the cross at Calvary, and that we have 
herein evidence of a supernatural reconstruction of man’s moral nature, 
a moral miracle in the history of humanity. While manifestly the pro- 
duction of an able and cultured man, and conveying confirmation to a 
believer, this lecture is not logically strong ; for it may be answered, Is 
Christianity therefore true because its ideas have triumphed? And 
what does the lecture amount to but—Christian ideas have displaced 
heathen ideas?) Mr Benjamin Shaw applies to Christianity the prin- 
ciples of “coincidence of testimony,” and “ consilience of inductions,” 
shewing the force imparted to its evidence from the manner in which a 
number of distinct lines of proof converge in a common centre, or nega- 
tively, shewing how enormous are the difficulties of disbelief in Christi- 
anity as a supernatural religion. The self-evidencing proof of Christianity 
is discussed by Dr Angus, who shews how Christianity meets the demand 
of our reason for a first cause of all things, the demand of our conscience 
for a lawgiver or judge, the demand of our whole nature for forgiveness, 
holiness, happiness, and renewal. We have, further, a third class of 
lectures—two in number—professedly dealing with difficulties. Dr 
Gladstone undertakes to meet the points of supposed collision between 
the Scriptures and natural science ; and succeeds in shewing how, for cen- 
turies back, the march of science has compelled the ecclesiastic to beat a 
retreat, and how the discoveries of science have, after more or less stern 
resistance, compelled theologians to the discovery that they had com- 
mitted the Bible to more than it meant, and how that process is going on 
now at accelerating speed. Dr Boultbee grapples with the alleged moral 
difficulties of the Old Testament. He successfully removes them by the 
consideration of the progressiveness of God’s revelation of moral as of 
doctrinal truth, by shewing that an imperfect standard has sometimes 
to be tolerated and accepted as the only present possible one, and that 
the Scriptures from the beginning expressed germinal principles which 
might fructify, and which, being developed, might conduct the world up, 
wisely and safely, to higher moral levels. Finally, we have two lectures 
which defy classification, and may be likened to skirmishers. Canon 
Birks, with graphic pen, puts in contrast the Christian theory of respon- 
sibility, and the new doctrine, that man is only a certain amount of 
developed protoplasm, or transformed solar force, which has a strange 
dream of being a responsible agent ; and Mr Cooper undertakes to shew 
how the British Museum may be visited with no other guide-book than 
the Bible. 

There are of course great inequalities in these lectures, althongh we 
have no wish to make comparisons or indicate preferences, beyond what 

may be found implied in the above sketch. Taken as a whole, the 
volume makes a good wholesome impression. We venture to say, that 
no sceptic or man inclining to scepticism, can read it without feeling that 
Christianity has very much to say for herself, and that disbelief is con- 
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fronted with heavy difficulties; and no believer will read it without 
receiving fresh power, to cling with full purpose of heart to the gospel 
as a light shining in a dark place. w. $8. 







BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Messrs Clark have sent us the ninth volume of Lange’s Uld Testa- 
ment Commentary (as edited in America by Dr Schaff), which they are 
bringing out for students in this country. It contains Dr Moll’s work on 
the Psalms, translated by a variety of American hands, and supplemented 
by a “ new version,” executed by Dr Conant, of Brooklyn. Strictly speak- 
ing, the latter is not a new version, but a new revision only of a version 
repared originally for the “American Bible Union,” and published in 
871. Like the other works of Lange’s series, Moll’s Psalms (which 
appeared as lately as during the Franco-Prussian war) has less value on 
account of its own original results than as a thesaurus of opinions and com- 
ments culled from many previous workers in the field; and mee gas | 
this, the American translators have sought, as in previous volumes, to ad 
still further to the usefulness of the collection by inserting excerpts from 
English sources and references to a literature little known by German 
scholars. The result is a book which students of the Psalter will often 
find worth referring to for a brief summary of opinion on the countless 
difficulties encountered in that part of Scripture. We are not so sure how 
far an expositor of any spiritual insight will care for the melange of 
‘ homiletical and practical’’ observations which always fills so large a place 
in this series of commentaries. ‘The second series of Synoptical Lectures 
on the Books of Holy Scripture, by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D. (Nisbet 
& Co.), carries on the author’s plan of giving a general survey of the scope 
and contents of each book, from Isaiah to the Acts of the Apostles. This 
volume therefore embraces the minor prophets, which are the least known 
pene of God’s Word, and the gospels, which are the best known. Dr 
raser’s view of both is most helpful to the understanding of the record ; 
and we commend his volumes very cordially to Scripture students. We 
wonder that Dr Fraser’s work was never done before ; and we rejoice that 
now it is done so well. The Church of God and the Apostacy, by the same 
author (J. F. Shaw & Co.), contains chapters on the sevenfold unity of the 
Church, as set forth in Ephes. iv. 4~6, with a chapter on the “ falling 
away” of 2 Thess. ii. 8. The book is characterised by its adherence to 
Scripture teaching, and by its pithy good sense. It ought to be put’ into 
the hands of all who are seeking to content themselves with personal 
religion, while they ignore or refuse the duty laid on believers to unite 
themselves in church life, and to interest themselves in it. We regret, 
for linguistic reasons, that Dr Fraser has not adhered to the spelling 
“apostasy,” though we are aware that the change of s to c is justified by 
many. Shadows of the Great Sacrifice ; or, the Altar, the Bekah (half-shekel), 
and the Shoe, by the Rev. Fred. Whitfield (Nisbet & Co), is an earnest 
popular presentation of Christ, as typified by these three Jewish institutions. 
The Temptation of Our Lord, by the late Norman Macleod, D.D. (Strahan 
& Co.), is a book which can scarcely be said to shed new light on its im- 
portant subject ; but it is a pleasant book to read. In considering Christ's 
attitude to the tempter, the author shews that He could not sin because He 
would not ; and his illustrations of the nature of temptation from Scripture 
and from the daily doings of men, prove his living familiarity with both, 
Suggestive Readings on the Gospel of St John, by Mrs Hamilton (W. Hunt 
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& Co.), is a book of considerable research and of Christian thought; and 
the result is valuable, not for critical study, but for practical use, Each 
phrase or word of the text has a paragraph referring to parallel 
suggested by it, quoting remarks of others, or giving the ideas of the 
authoress. For thoughtful Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers it will 
be a better kind of preparation than books which profess to give more. 
Family Readings on the Epistle to the Philippians, by the Rev. Wm. Niven, 
B. D. (Hatchards), has for motto these words of Erasmus, “I am content 
that my book be deficient in acuteness if only it be pious. Let it not train 
men for the discussion of the Sorbonne, provided it train them for Chris- 
tian peace. Let it be unserviceable for theological debating, provided it be 
useful for religious living.” The book is not unworthy of its motto; but 
we are very far from saying that it is “ deficient in acuteness.” We close 
this paragraph concerning books on definite portions of Scripture, by 
acknowledging the second volume of The Preacher’s Lantern (Hodder and 
Stoughton), the seven hundred and fifty pages of which are filled with all 
kinds of things interesting to preachers—sermons, criticisms, biographies, 
illustrations, and general discussions on the matter and manner of pulpit 
work, 

Turning to books of practical religion, we have Thoughts for Lent, by 
the Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, D.D., Bishop of Montreal (Hatchards), 
which have little novelty or force: Facets of Truth, by Samuel Pearson, 
M.A., Liverpool (Hodder & Stoughton), being eight able sermons which 
endeavour to grapple manfully with great questions, and succeed in treating 
them well: Christian Cordials, by the Very Rev. Henry Law, M.A., Dean 
of Gloucester (Nisbet & Co.), which have the true taste of the water of 
life from which this venerated minister of Christ has brought them to be 
drunk by believing souls in trouble: and The Circle of the Church’s Life, 
translated from Tholuck by Dr R. Menzies (Nisbet & Co.), which contains 
meditations on Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and other noted days of the 
Christian year, and is a most delightful volume. Tholuck does not linger 
over these days in any sympathy with formalism or ritualism, but carries 
us right into the heart of the great events they commemorate. 

In the region of Christian work at home and abroad, we have The 
Missionary Work of the Church, by W. H. Stowell, D.D., (John Snow & Co.), 
revised and enlarged by the Rev. E. Storrow. Dr Stowell’s book was 
welcomed on its first appearance many years ago as a convincing defence 
of the principle of Christian missions, and a proof of their efficacy. The 
additions made to it by the present editor make it as useful for this day. 
Those who would plead for missions should know this book. Rides in the 
Mission Field of South Africa, by Major Malan (Morgan & Scott), is the diary 
of a journey undertaken by the author, a son of the late Dr Caesar Malan, 
among the mission stations of Caffraria. It is a record of the difficulties 
and ee of the gospel in a land to which we understand that Major 
Malan will return as an evangelist. Clerical Workshops and the Tools used 
therein, by Mina Rumpf (Nisbet & Co.), is an indispensable handbook for 
the right ordering of lending libraries, Bible classes, mother's meetings, 
school treats, tract distributions, and the various other means used in con- 
nection with evangelistic work. It is full of practical lessons. The Con- 
verted Family; or, the Riches of Divine Grace, by the Rev. W. W. Robinson 
(Nisbet & Co.), is a touching record of the submission of a whole family 
at sundry times and in divers manners to the love of the Lord. 

For the young, we may recommend A Golden Treasury for the Young, 
by Edward W. Marks (Nisbet & Co.), a book in the style of Bogatzky's 
well-known work, but written in words of one syllable only It is fit for 
children, but by no means childish. Tom Gillies, by Mrs George Gladstone 
(Nisbet & Co), is a story by an experienced author which we could not 
lay down till we had finished it. 











